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MACARONI MAKERS MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


HE National Association of Maca- 
T roni and Noodle Manufacturers of 

America held its sixteenth annual 
convention in St. Louis, June 10-12. At 
the closing session James T. Williams, of 
Minneapolis, was re-elected president of 
the association; B. F. Huestis, Harbor 
Beach, Mich., first vice-president; S. Sav- 
arese, Baltimore, Md., second vice-presi- 
dent; Fred Becker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
treasurer; M. J. Donna, Springfield, DL, 
secretary; F. W. Foulds, Chicago, C. F. 
Muller, Jersey City, N. J., and Joseph 
Freschi, president of Ravarino & Freschi 
Importing & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Among other important matters that 
marked the closing of the three-day ses- 
sion was the adoption of resolutions rec- 
ommending the readoption of the stand- 
ardization laws governing the manufac- 
ture of macaroni and kindred foodstuffs, 
which had been suspended by the govern- 
ment for the period of the war, and rec- 
ommending the tariff on alimentary paste 
be increased from Ic to 2c per lb to pro- 
tect the growers of durum wheat and the 
macaroni manufacturers in the United 
States. 

The manufacturers also adopted reso- 
lutions indorsing the daylight-saving law 
as an aid to manufacturers and protest- 
ing against the proposed repeal of same, 
and a resolution recommending the early 
return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship, saying the welfare of the commerce 
depended on individual effort and not 
the public ownership of public utilities. 

The convention was called to order at 
10 a.m., June 10, by President Williams. 
Following the usual formalities incident 
to the opening of such a meeting, the re- 
perts of the officers were read and the 
various committees appointed. 

President Williams, in his address, 
said: 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILLIAMS 

“The officers of your association took 
up the work last year after the conven- 
tion with the following objects in view: 
First, continued co-operation with the 
Food Administration and the War De- 
partment, to aid as far as possible in the 
prosecution of the war. Second, to 
strengthen our organization and make its 
work more effective, by increasing the 
membership of the association. Third, 
to arrange a method of financing the as- 
sociation so as to make it possible to se- 
cure the services of an active secretary 
in order that we might render better serv- 
ice to our members and to the entire in- 
dustry. 

“The first six months after the conven- 
tion, practically our entire work was with 
the Food Administration. On July 23 a 
letter was sent to the entire industry, no- 
tifying them that the Food Administra- 
tion had repealed its ruling in regard to 
substitutes. 

“Aug. 4 the executive committee, to- 
gether with several other manufacturers, 
met with Mr. Millard at Washington, to 
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formulate plans regarding flour allot- 
ments for old and new factories for the 
approaching season. This we found to 
be a very difficult problem, and a great 
deal of time and correspondence were 


dustry that all rules and regulations in 
regard to flour allotments had been with- 
drawn, and that no factory, which was 
not ready to operate on July 1, would be 
granted a license. In this letter Mr. Mil- 
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given to it by your president and your 
executive board. While a great deal of 
work was done on a plan for new allot- 
ments, yet it was never put into effect, 
due no doubt to the fact that the Food 
Administration, by that time, had come 
to the conclusion that the wheat propa- 
ganda had so curtailed the consumption 
of macaroni that it was no longer neces- 
sary to place the manufacturers on an 
allotment. basis. 

“Aug. 26 your president received a 
letter from the Food Administration, 
asking him to notify the macaroni in- 


lard also sent a message to the entire 
industry, expressing the thanks of the 
Food Administration for the loyal sup- 
port given by the macaroni manufactur- 
ers during the wheat conservation period. 

“We can feel very happy to know that 
the work of our association in connec- 
tion with the Food Administration was 
such as to bring forth such a message, 
which assured us that the macaroni in- 
dustry had done its part during the crisis 
we passed through. 

“Sept. 23 your president, executive 
committee, and other manufacturers were 


called to Washington by Mr. Millard to 
discuss matters in regard to the conserva- 
tion of paper and the best method by 
which the macaroni industry could co- 
operate. . A resolution was adopted by 
those present, agreeing to pack macaroni 
in standard weight packages, reasonably 
well filled, also to increase the size of 
the containers to hold a larger number of 
packages, thereby effecting a saving of 
paper in both cartons and containers. A 
ruling was made to this effect by the 
Food Administration and a copy of this 
ruling in regard to the weights and size 
of packages was mailed to the entire in- 
dustry Oct. 23. 

“On Nov. 5 your president received a 
letter from Mr. Millard asking him to 
write the industry in regard to this new 
rule as to well-filled packages. This was 
promptly done. 

“Nov. 18 your president received word 
from Mr. Millard that all rules in re- 
gard to standardization of packages had 
been canceled, with a request that this 
information be sent to the manufactur- 
ers. Mr. Millard’s request was complied 
with and all manufacturers were noti- 
fied of the cancellation. This practically 
completed the work with the Food Ad- 
ministration. 


ASSOCIATION OWNS ITS TRADE JOURNAL 


“Now that the work with the Food Ad- 
ministration was practically over, the 
executive board decided to go ahead if 
possible with the publication of our new 
journal, also to increase the membershtp 
of our association. On consultation with 
several publishers we found that the pro- 
duction of a high-class journal meant a 
considerable outlay of money, if all the 
work was to be hired. On the other hand, 
if we were to handle the publication our- 
selves, the services of an active secretary, 
with some ability as a publisher, would be 
absolutely necessary. In either event, 
the initial expense would be considerable. 
Money must be had to meet this ex- 
pense. We found only two sources of 
revenue open to us, the sale of advertis- 
ing space in the proposed new journal, 
and the procuring of new memberships 
in the association. We then determined 
to try both sources, and if successful, to 
employ an active secretary and handle the 
publication ourselves. A committee was 
appointed to solicit advertising for the 
journal and a letter was sent out to all 
manufacturers outlining our pian and in- 
viting them to join our association. 

“By Feb. 10 we had advertising space 
sold to’the amount of $5,400. This as- 
sured us of the success of our plans. We 
then secured the services of Mr. Donna 
as secretary, and proceeded with the work 
of getting out the journal at an early 
date. 

“The committee in charge of the ad- 
vertising continued its work and up to 
the present time we have sold advertis- 
ing space to the amount of $7,563 for the 
first 12 months of the publication. 

“Largely through the efforts of these 
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of the advertisers and the ability of our 
new secretary, we are able at this time to 
present to you the New Macaroni Jour- 
nal, self-supporting and self-sustaining. 
We believe that this official publication, 
if properly handled, will be a great fac- 
tor in developing and strengthening our 
organization and procuring for us and 
our industry proper recognition in the 
industrial and economic life of the na- 
tion. We want it to be representative. 
We want it to exhibit in its every depart- 
ment the. wholesome business life of the 
‘macaroni industry in this country. We 
want it to be firmly established as the 
trade standard of our industry, express- 
ing the loftiest industrial aims and ambi- 
tions of our trade. The members should 
realize that the Journal belongs to them 
and that each one is responsible for its 
success. It will represent you and your 
business in the industrial world; it will 
be your ambassador in the court of pub- 
lic opinion, so interest yourselves in it as 
such, 

“A great many complimentary letters 
have been received from our advertisers 
and others in connection with the first is- 
sue of the Journal. These are very en- 
couraging indeed. In this connection I 
desire to say that I sincerely trust that 
all macaroni manufacturers will show 
their appreciation to those who have tak- 
en advertising space with us. It was 
their kindness and confidence that made 
possible the New Macaroni Journal and 
the employment of Mr. Donna as secre- 
tary. I have no hesitancy in saying that 
Mr. Donna has already proved himself a 
most valuable man in this work, and I 
believe that if he has the co-operation of 
the new officers, whoever they may be, 
the association in the next year will great- 
ly increase in membership and service to 
the industry. 

“Since the first of the year, the idea 
of co-operative advertising to stimulate 
the consumption of macaroni, and offset 
the effect of the conservation rules of 
the Food Administration during the war 
period, was advanced by F. W. Foulds, 
who gave liberally of his time and money 
as chairman of the committee to carry 
on this work. I will not make a detailed 
report of this work as Mr. Foulds is go- 
ing to report to the convention with ref- 
erence to it. I want only tu say that I 
believe the co-operative advertising was 
very effective and brought about very 
favorable results, and I would like to see 
it continued, as I believe the money spent 
in this way will be returned to the manu- 
facturers many fold. 

“The matter of incorporation has been 
carefully gone over. The laws of many 
states have been investigated with the 
result that incorporation under the laws 
of Illinois is recommended. Our secre- 
tary, Mr. Donna, will later explain the 
plan in detail, and submit for your ap- 
proval a form of certificate of incorpora- 
tion and by-laws.” 

E. J. Troy, secretary of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of St. Louis, spoke 
on “Organization,” and said that it was 
not well to wear out efficient and capable 


officers, but to look ahead to replacing, 


those who had become worn and tired, his 
chief point being that an organization had 
to have an efficient secretary, and com- 
plimented the association on their capable 
secretary. 

At the Tuesday afternoon - session, 
Joseph Freschi, president of Ravarino & 
Freschi Importing Co., St. Louis, read a 

‘ very interesting paper on “Import Prob- 
lems and Their Solutions.” He said that 
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according to statistics of 1912 and 1913, 
America imported from Italy alone close 
to $6,000,000 worth of macaroni per year. 
He estimated another $1,000,000 worth 
imported from other sources, making a 
total of $7,000,000 a year of macaroni 
coming into the United States, which at 
that time was selling at about 88c per 
box for the lower grades and 96c@$1.02 
per box for the extra sublime. Mr. 
Freschi further said: “Speaking in round 
figures, we will consider that each box 
of macaroni costs on an average of $1 
per box f.o.b. steamer, This same amount 
of macaroni imported today at the pres- 
ent values, would easily sum up to $12,- 
000,000. 

“T should judge that all the factories 
in the United States before the war, 
easily produced $2,000,000 worth. Now 
we all know that since the war started, 
macaroni factories in America have in- 
creased to such an extent that they can 
easily replace the enormous quantity im- 
ported from Europe. The industry was 
favored by increased consumption to such 
an extent that I estimate the total out- 
pul of macaroni in the United States now 
to reach a sum of about $18,000,000 per 
year, and it is up to us to hold this busi- 
ness at all costs. The American manufac- 
turer is called upon today to supply this 
enormous demand, and he can do it un- 
der present conditions, but the question 
arises: Will he be able to hold it against 
foreign competition? 

“Under present conditions, I say we 
will not be able to hold it, because we 
are misleading ourselves by believing that 
our macaroni is just as good as the im- 
ported. The fundamental necessity of 
the industry is to maintain the quality to 
the highest possible standard, to proper- 
ly pack macaroni in good substantial 
boxes and to maintain uniform weights, 
regardless of cost, material and labor, 
etc.” 

Mr. Freschi pointed out the fact that 
the success of the industry was also the 
millers’ success in supplying it with 
continued improved quality of semolina 
and that quality above price always wins 
out. “If the millers feel that in order 
to give us better semolina they must 
have more money, let them demand it and 
then it will be up to the manufacturer to 
decide whether he wants to pay 20@25c 
more per barrel. 

“Tt is only a question of time when our 
industry will come to face a very grave 
crisis. You must bear in mind what hap- 
pened to us after the signing of the armi- 
stice. Price-cutting started and demor- 
alized the trade. If this condition was 
caused by the signing of the armistice 
what then would happen to us if we were 
not prepared to cope with the situation 
arising from the many millions of boxes 
of macaroni that the foreign exporter 
will send over as soon as conditions per- 
mit him to do so, 


HIGHER IMPORT TARIFF URGED 

“In asking for a revision of tariff on 
macaroni, I would suggest the same be 
increased to 2c per lb, but do not depend 
on any sort of tariff protection to hold 
this business for you. The consumer will 
not care how high the tariff is. If you 
do not give him the quality desired, he 
will pay the price asked to get what he 
wants. If our business is to thrive and 


establish itself firmly in America as it 
has in Europe, it is necessary for all 
macaroni manufacturers to work together 
and then we will have no reason to fear 
competition because the Europeans will 
have more trouble on their hands than 
we have. They will have to pay just as 


much and more for their labor, boxes, 
nails and paper, and so far as wheat is 
concerned, that remains to be seen. If 
anybody is going to have cheaper wheat, 
we will have it right here in the United 
States.” 

A very interesting paper was read on 
the durum situation by H. W. Files, man- 
ager of the semolina and durum depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. He went into details re- 
garding the past year’s hardships experi- 
enced by millers of durum wheat, due to 
the important purchases made by the 
United States Grain Corporation. He 
gave in detail the size of the durum crop, 
said he hardly expected millers in the 
Northwest would be able to secure new 
durum wheat for fully three months, and 
that it was practically assured that the 
1919 crop year would be entered into 
without a bushel of last year’s crop on 
hand. 

A paper prepared by F. L. Carey, Min- 
neapolis, vice-president of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, on “Gov- 
ernment Supervision,” was read by the 
secretary, as Mr. Carey was unable to 
attend. A discussion of the various pa- 
pers presented closed the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

The second day was given over to dis- 
cussion of the problems of readjustment 
to present conditions, the principal ad- 
dress being made by R. M. Wharton, 
chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who spoke regarding the 
workings of the Food and Drug Act of 
June 30, 1906, and the interpretation of 
the law as applied to specific questions 
and specific products. He pointed out 
how the law affected the misbranding, 
adulterating, egg solids in noodles, arti- 
ficial coloring and under-weight regula- 
tions. 

S. Youngheart, of Philadelphia, read a 
very interesting paper on “The Annihila- 
tion of Time,” the purpose of this sub- 
ject being to show that civilization aims 
to capitalize every moment of every hour 
of every day. He stated in his address 
that quicker production was needed to 
satisfy the needs of civilization and more 
had to be produced in less time. He said: 
“The time of production has had to be 
annihilated, and the invention of the auto- 
matic machinery has largely brought this 
to pass, and so production has kept pace 
with the increasing needs and decreasing 
hours of labor of the world’s people. 


MACHINERY MULTIPLIES MAN’S EFFORTS 


“Machinery has supplanted hand labor 
to a remarkable extent and through its 
agency the productive effort of man has 
become multiplied enormously. With the 
increase in the world’s population, the 
inhabited portion of the world has of 
necessity grown enormously in area. Be- 
cause of this growth, improved ways and 
means of communication have been estab- 
lished.” Mr. Youngheart pointed out 
that all industries have successfully met 
the increased demand by saving time, and 
this saving of time is due to a certain ex- 
tent to the advertising of products, and 
that it behooves the macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers to devise ways and. means 
of selling more macaroni and its allied 
products, but before that can be accom- 
plished, they must create more uses for 
the product. He said that the main thing 
was to get more macaroni, irrespective of 


’ its make, to be consumed. 


“The per capita consumption is too 
small,” Mr. Youngheart said. “How can 
it best be increased and how can it be 
augmented in the least possible time. In 
the course of years, probably many years, 
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the intrinsic worth and natural merit of 
the product will cause its sales to grow, 
but you gentlemen desire a big volume 
speedily, you want to annihilate time, 
and you can do it by advertising, first as 
an industry and second individually. The 
advertising done by each manufacturer 
will, of course, benefit that manufactur- 
er’s business. If it be intelligently con- 
ceived and directed, the entire industry 
will be benefited. You must overcome 
time. It can be done, but only by ad- 
vertising, as it has done in other lines 
of business.” 

Favorable legislation was discussed the 
third day and plans considered to meet 
the expected influx of macaroni from the 
cheap-labor countries of Europe. J. C. 
Andrews, of Minneapolis, spoke on “Flour 
Prices—Present and Future,” and papers 
on “Membership” by B. F. Huestis, of 
Harbor Beach, Mich., and “Manufactur- 
ers’ Costs” by Lloyd Skinner, of Omaha, 
Neb., were read. M. J. Donna, of Spring- 
field, Ill., spoke, indorsing the organiza- 
tion’s new trade paper, The New Maca- 
roni Journal, and urged the manufactur- 
ers to lend it their support. 

Buffalo, N. Y., was tentatively selected 
as the next convention city. The manu- 
facturers decided to change the name of 
their organization to National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The entertainment programme included 
an automobile tour of the city and parks, 
a dinner at Riverview Club as guests of 
St. Louis macaroni manufacturers, and a 
reception and dinner cabaret on Wednes- 
day evening. 

Outside mill representatives attending 
the convention were: E. F. Hale, P. M. 
Marshall, representing Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis; A. M. Alexan- 
der, Chicago, Dwight K. Yerxa, F. A. 
Hamilton, Cleveland, J. C. Andrews, rep- 
resenting Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 
Minneapolis; H. C. Gooch, Lincoln, Neb; 
Garfield Meyer, Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn; Walter C. Smith, 
Howard W. Files, J. C. Johnson, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; B. 
F. Huestis, Huron Milling Co., Harbor 
Beach, Mich; F. L. McNutt, L. E. Bow- 
mann, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; Martin E. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

The Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
of St. Paul, Minn., was represented by 
Vv. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago. 

Peter Deruien. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Kash-Karry”; No. 114,406. Owner, J. 
M. Simmons, Denver, Colo. Used on 
bread. 

“Robena”; No. 115,883. Owner, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Jersey City, N. J., and 
New York City. Used on biscuit. 

“Cappelli,” with picture of boy; No. 
116,500. Owner, National Macaroni Co., 
Providence, R. I. Used on macaroni. 

“Worthmor”; No. 116,550. Owner, 
Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Used on bread. 

“2 in 1”; No. 109,740. Owner, Henry 
Blewett & Son, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 
Used on bread. 

“Fifty-Fifty”; No. 109,741. Owner, 
Henry Blewett & Son, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass. Used on bread. 
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INTOLERABLE EFFRONTERY 

A very large proportion of the bakers 
of the United States are of German birth 
or parentage. This fact, however, had 
no influence whatever in determining 
where the American bakery trade stood 
during the war; it was overwhelmingly 
loyal, and demonstrated its loyalty not 
only by its splendid willingness to co- 
operate with the Food Administration 
and its heavy subscription to Liberty 
bonds, but by its manifestation of devo- 
tion to this nation at all its meetings, 
which were marked by a very strong 
spirit of genuine patriotism. 

Far greater and more significant than 
these evidences was the manner in which 
the baking trade responded to the call 
for troops to fight against Germany. The 
sons and grandsons of German bakers 
were well represented in the American 
army, and acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. 

The course of the baking trade during 
the war, and its position in respect of 
this nation, were the cause of just pride 
among its real friends, who pointed out 
that it was neither German-American 
nor pro-German, but emphatically Amer- 
ican, in spirit and in deed. This came 
to be accepted as a fact, and if there 
was any portion of the trade which was 
secretly friendly to the enemy’s cause, 
it was exceedingly careful not to let its 
sentiments be known. 

It appears, however, that a certain ele- 
ment in the baking trade was only sham- 
ming loyalty to America, 
would have been exceedingly unsafe and 
unhealthy during the war to have dis- 
played its’ true convictions, which were 
strongly favorable to Germany. Now 
that peace has come, this element evi- 
dently considers that it can throw off 
the assumed mask of patriotism with 
impunity, and openly espouse the side of 
Germany; that it can manifest its sym- 
pathy with the defeated enemy by flout- 
ing Americans and making itself offen- 
sively anti-ally, and that it will be per- 
mitted to escape without rebuke or pun- 
ishment, because the war is over. 


because it 


At the recent convention of the Trans- 
Mississippi Association of the Baking 
Industry, held in St. Louis, this element, 
which was predominant, made itself most 
obnoxious by persistently talking Ger- 
man and singing German songs, includ- 
ing “Die Wacht Am _ Rhein” and 
“Deutschland iiber Alles”; it flaunted its 
pro-German sympathies and proclivities 
in the most offensive manner, insulting 
the English-speaking persons in attend- 
ance at the meeting by its gross disre- 
gard of the amenities. Evidently it had 
come to the conclusion that it was per- 
fectly safe to appear in its true colors, 
and proposed to take revenge in the ut- 
most license of speech and act for the 
long restraint imposed upon it by force 
of public opinion. 

This same element was also responsible 
for certain entertainment features in- 
troduced at the St. Louis convention 
which were so coarse and Vulgar as to be 
unspeakable and loathsome to decent 


people. They carried these off with the 
same arrogant disregard of restraint that 
marked their pro-German demonstra- 
tions. 


If this sort of thing is to be tolerated 
or condoned by this or any other bakers’ 
organization, either pro-German expres- 
sions or coarse entertainments, it will 
very quickly arouse an antagonism which 
will find emphatic expression and lead to 
discord, resulting in the disruption of 
the organization which permits itself to 
be dominated by such an element, and 
the establishment of bakers’ associations 
on strictly American lines, from which 
pro-Germans and those who favor swin- 
ish amusements will be strictly excluded. 

The experience of the war effectually 
settled once and for all time the status 
of the hyphenated American; he became 
either an alien or an American, there 
was no middle course. Now that the 
war is over, no one living in this coun- 
try need imagine that he can return to 
a convenient state of divided allegiance, 
for he will be grievously disappointed in 
his attempt to do so. Bakers’ organiza- 
tions will be no exception to the rule; 
they must either be all-American or all 
some other nationality; they can take 
their choice, but they cannot mix the 
two, because Americans will no longer 
stand for blended loyalty. The 'Trans- 
Mississippi Association of the Baking In- 
dustry owes it to itself as an American 
organization to clean house and rid itself 
of the class which made itself so objec- 
tionable at St. Louis. This is a friendly 
suggestion, and it will do well to heed it. 


THE RESULT OF THE CHICAGO STRIKE 

The long-contested bakery strike in 
Chicago has ended in the complete vin- 
dication of the points maintained by the 
employing bakers of that city, who unit- 
ed successfully to combat the collective 
efforts of organized labor. The em- 
against the demand for 
cessation of nightwork; they won the 
right to have superintending foremen in 
charge at all times who were not mem- 
bers of the union; the right to hire and 
discharge employees without interference 
on the part of the union; the right to 
employ apprentices; the right to employ 
those not members of the union, if the 
union is unable to supply men. They 
for eight hours’ 


ployers won 


won their contention 
work, against a demand for a day’s work 
of seven and a half hours, and they de- 
feated the demand of the union that it 
have the right arbitrarily to discharge 
men employed by them. 

The result is that by firmly and con- 
sistently combating the unreasonable de- 
mands of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ International Union of 
America, the bakers of Chicago have se- 
cured the fairest contract they have had 
with their employees at any time during 
the past fifteen years, and they have al- 
so learned the value of standing together 
principles which are 
radically opposed to those of sound 
American citizenship, to public wel- 
fare, to the continued prosperity of the 
baking industry and the _ inalienable 
rights. of the individual. Furthermore, 
the complete failure of the union to win 
this strike, which was to have been a 
test of its strength nationally, has a very 
salutary effect upon the baking situation 
elsewhere. 

The employees of the bakers, on the 


in opposition to 
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other hand, have received all the conces- 
sions to which they are justly entitled, 
and cannot with reason complain of the 
treatment accorded them by their em- 
ployers. They will doubtless be content 
to continue their work without making 
unreasonable and impossible exactions, 
which were mainly demanded by agita- 
tors, desirous of fomenting industrial 
trouble, rather than benefiting the indi- 
vidual workman. 

ULTRA-CONSERVATISM DANGEROUS 

The United States Grain Corporation 
and the various industries through which 
it will translate the coming wheat crop 
into food for the people have come to 
agreements, and it is fair to assume that, 
for the present, the stability of prices 
is practically assured. At least there is 
no immediate prospect of a decline in 
wheat of any consequence; the govern- 
ment being pledged to pay the guaran- 
teed price, its influence will naturally be 
exerted toward maintaining it. 

There has been considerable irrespon- 
sible talk about lower bread prices, but 
this has about exhausted itself, it being 
apparent to all who possess average in- 
telligence that, under existing circum- 
stances, it is an impossibility. 

If wheat is to be maintained at the 
guaranteed price, it is clear that there 
can be no material reduction in the price 
of flour. Bakers, as a rule, have been 
holding off buying, awaiting the course 
anticipating an _ early 
movement of the wheat crop. 
Rains have seriously interfered with the 
harvesting of the wheat crop in the 
Southwest, and many bakers are now 
placing rather large orders for spring 
wheat flour, guaranteed to be made from 
old wheat. 

It is not within the province of The 
Northwestern Miller to advise bakers 
when to buy flour, and it does not pro- 
pose to do so now, but it is only stating 
the fact to say that they have deferred 
buying so long that they are in some dan- 
ger of going into the new crop year with 
little or none on hand. If it becomes nec- 


of events and 
winter 


essary to start by using new flour ex- 
clusively, they are very apt to get into 
serious trouble. At least a limited stock 
of old-wheat flour would appear to be 
an excellent investment: for any baker 
who does not want to find himself handi- 
capped during the earlier part of the 
coming season. 


THE AGREEMENT 

Elsewhere in these columns will be 
found the full-text of the agreement pre- 
pared by the Wheat Director and the 
United States Grain Corporation, and 
offered to the millers of the country for 
execution. It is the opinion of the Mill- 
ers’ Committee that this is acceptable, 
and it is the result of conferences ex- 
tending over many weeks, during which 
the committee was in continuous session 
in New York City. 

In substance, the miller agrees to pay 
not less than two dollars and twenty-six 
cents, properly reflected, per bushel for 
wheat; the government agrees to pur- 
chase it from him at the guaranteed 
price, and further agrees that, in the 
event of a resale price of wheat lower 
than the guaranteed price, it will in- 
demnify the miller in cents per bushel 
equivalent to the difference between the 
guaranteed price and the resale price, as 
applied to his unsold flour and sales of 
flour made from wheat bought during a 
resale period. 

The miller agrees that, during a re- 
sale period, he will limit the average net 
return of the sale of wheat products to 
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a basis not exceeding the actual cost of 
the wheat plus operating charges, not to 
exceed twenty-five cents per bushek with 
allowance for other services performed in 
selling and delivery. This applies only 
to the number of bushels on which he has 
received indemnity from the government. 

Except on the sale of wheat products 


for which he has received indemnity, the - 


miller proceeds in the operation of his 
business (except that he may not sell 
further ahead than sixty days) as un- 
der normal conditions. 

Licenses will be required of all mill- 
ers, but unless and until they receive in- 
demnity from the government they are 
not required to account to the Grain 
Corporation for their operations. 

The foregoing merely covers the essen- 
tial features of this agreement; for de- 
tails and particulars millers should read 
very carefully the document itself, and 
this is a duty which they should be cer- 
tain to perform. In so doing, they should 
remember that no integral part of it 
should be construed independent of its 
relation to the whole, and they should 
not jump to conclusions based on their 
own interpretation of a mere section of 
it. 

Many provisions may not, in actual ex- 
perience, work out as advantageously as 
the text might suggest, and some may 
not prove as unfavorable as would ap- 
pear from reading them; the whole is 
subject to the test of practical expert- 
Public sentiment is very easily 
and promptly influenced by what mill- 
ers themselves may say regarding such 
an agreement; it is, therefore, very in- 
judicious for them to express a definite 
opinion concerning it until they have had 
an opportunity to find out how it serves 
the purpose. It will be remembered that 
the agreement between the Food Admin- 
istration and the millers was subject to 
some very severe public criticism because 
certain millers, not realizing its complete 
significance, prematurely indulged in 
loose talk concerning its supposed ad- 
vantages to the trade. The utmost that 
can be said for this agreement is that 
it appears to be fair to all concerned, 
and, on the whole, is acceptable. 

The Millers’ Committee which has had 
this matter under careful and conscien- 
tious consideration for so long is thor- 
oughly representative of all classes of 
the industry. In its judgment, the best 
interests of the public and the trade will 
be served by the prompt acceptance and 
execution of this document by the mill- 
ers of the country. Those who are in 
doubt concerning any feature of the 
agreement should apply to members of 
the committee, who will be glad to ex- 
plain in detail its exact meaning. 

A very great and valuable work has 
been done. It has taken time, patience 
and an enormous amount of intelligent 
constructive effort to arrive at a conclu- 
sion satisfactory to all concerned. The 
Wheat Administrator, Mr. Barnes, has 
shown a sincere desire to meet the neces- 
sary requirements of the millers, so far 
as it was compatible with his duty to the 
government and the public. The agree- 
ment affords an acceptable basis where- 
on the operations of the ensuing year can 
be conducted efficiently. and with the ut- 
most consideration for the welfare of the 
nation. The millers have been anxious 
to co-operate, and have only asked for 
that reasonable assurance of stability 
which was necessary to the perpetuation 
of their industry,-and the utilization of 
its full effectiveness in the public service, 

It would be futile to attempt to ex- 
press the sense of deep obligation under 
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which the entire trade rests in its ap- 
preciation of the arduous service per- 
formed by Mr. Bell and his associates in 
connection with this matter. The Mill- 
ers’ Committee, individually and collec- 
tively, undertook a task of the utmost 
magnitude, complicated and involved, and 
accomplished it most successfully. It 
deserves, and will receive, the lasting 
gratitude of those whom it has served so 
faithfully and well, and this indebted- 
ness of the industry should, at some fu- 
ture time, be appropriately expressed in 
due form and manner. 








CONDITIONS IN WEST 


Bakers’ Flour Stocks Light—Employees’ 
Wages Increased—Fixed Weights Prevent 
Bakers from Giving Full Value 


C. N. Power, of the Sunlight Baking 
Co., Pueblo, Colo., and who is also secre- 
tary of the Campbell System, Inc., of 
Kansas City, in discussing conditions 
throughout his territory, writes: “Trade 
conditions in this territory are healthy. 
The bakers who have a large and widely- 
distributed shipping trade are feeling the 
effect of a multitude of bakers starting 
in business in the small towns. A great 
many of them went out of business dur- 
ing the days of substitutes and are now 
coming in again. 

“The bakers in this territory will not 
carry large stocks of flour into the new 
crop year. Most of them will begin using 
new flour to mix with the old just as soon 
as they can get it. 

“There has been a general increase of 
wages this spring in this territory but the 
consumer is the only one affected. The 
trade is fairly well unionized, which 
stabilizes and equalizes labor costs. This 
prevents the pirates from cutting prices 
and taking their loss out of the payroll. 
I have about come to the conclusion that 
a strong union is a distinct asset to the 
baking business, if the union is managed 


“by reasonable men. 


“I have no definite news regarding con- 
clusions reached at the recent New York 
meeting of bakers with the Grain Corpo- 
ration, but have received an intimation 
that the bakers would again be licensed 
and compelled to make bread of standard 
weights. If this is true, it constitutes 
nothing less than a calamity to the bak- 
ers in this territory. The fixing of stand- 
ard weights during the days of the Food 
Administration was a crime, and there 
can be no excuse for it at this time. 
Every thinking baker wants to give the 
consumer the greatest value possible and 
fixed weights absolutely prevent him 
from doing so. I know a lot of bakers 
are in favor of fixed weights, but I think 
it is mainly because their heads are 
turned by the excessive profits they made 
during the days of the Food Administra- 
tion. 

“Excessive profits are a bad thing for 
any business.” ° 





Spain’s Wheat Crops 


Wasninoeton, D. C., June 21.—The 
Bureau of Markets supplies the follow- 
ing comparative statistics showing the 
total yield of wheat in Spain, for the 
years 1914 to 1918, inclusive, together 
with the quantity imported each year of 
the same period: 


Year Yield, bus Imports, bus 
a 116,088,688 15,528,210 
0 RSA 139,297,724 13,647,393 
Bee case s eveccte 152,328,711 11,575,911 
BERT coos ceveseve 142,674,436 1,858,073 
Daa ds 60.0) 0 400 135,708,856 4,574,361 


The average wheat prices at Vallodo- 
lid for the same years and up to March 
15, 1919, were as follows: 1914, $1.52 per 
bu; 1915, $1.80; 1916, $1.88; 1917, $2.02; 
1918, $2.45; 1919, $2.68. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Pan-American Trade Prospects 


Wasninoton, D. C., June 21.—The 
next year will witness, it is believed, the 
greatest annual expansion of trade be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America that has ever taken place in 
peace times, according to John Barrett, 
director general of the Pan-American 
Union. 

Ever since the beginnin 
there has been an extrao 


of the war 
inary growth 


in Pan-American commerce, due largely 
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It increased ap- 
proximately from $750,000,000 in the fis- 
cal year immediately preceding the war, 
1913-14, to about $1,750,000,000 last year, 
1917-18, a gain of 133 per cent, in only 
four years. Of this total the growth in ex- 
ports from the United States to the 20 
other American republics amounted to 
157 per cent, and the imports from those 
countries to 119. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Good Demand for Prompt Shipment—Central 
States and Texas in the Market— 
Offerings Moderate 


Mitwavkee, Wis., June 23.—The mar- 
ket has undergone a decided change the 
past week. Demand was good for prompt 
shipment, but most mills have little to 
offer. Inquiry improved from all sec- 
tions, and dealers who have been hold- 
ing off for lower prices’ were in the 
market. Jobbers report a fair business 
from the East for stuff that could be 
moved promptly. There was good in- 
quiry for feed for first half of July 
shipment, and fair bookings were made. 

Shippers anticipate a steady demand 
all during July, and believe that bran 
at present prices is cheap, when com- 
pared with other feeds. Inquiry was good 
for season bran, but mills and shippers 
prefer not to sell for more than 30 days 
ahead. Shippers have moderate* stocks, 
and are holding prices firm. 

Offerings from Minneapolis were light. 
Northwestern country mills were offering 
moderately, and prices were somewhat 
lower than Minneapolis jobbers were 
willing to sell at. The best call has been 
for bran, which is $8@9 ton under mid- 
dlings. ‘There was a decided improve- 
ment in the demand from the central 
states, but mostly in mixed cars. Good 
prices were paid for prompt shipment. 

Southwestern markets were strong and 
higher. The demand from Texas for 
feed has stimulated prices, and very lit- 
tle is expected to move east until new- 
crop offerings are on the market. Hom- 
iny feed was higher in sympathy with the 
advance in cash corn, and offerings were 
light. Oat feed was strong and higher, 
the call from mixers being brisk. 

Demand from the East showed im- 
provement, but no round lots were sold, 
on account of scant offerings from the 
West. Transit feed moved freely, and 
good prices were obtained for stuff east 
of Buffalo. There was a much better 
demand for rye middlings at an advance 
of $1 ton for the week, and prospects 
are for higher prices on account of the 
light operation of mills. 

There was some improvement in Wis- 
consin trade. A good business was done 
in mixed cars, and shippers were unable 
to fill orders for straight cars of bran 
for prompt shipment. The call for glu- 
ten feed was brisk for July shipment, 
and crushers were unable to supply the 
demand for oil meal. There is a de- 
mand for cake from abroad, but mills 
prefer to sell meal to the domestic trade. 


H. N. Witson. 





NEW WAREHOUSE OPENED 


New Jersey Bakers’ Co-operative Association, 
After Seven Years of Successful Busi- 
ness, Builds Substantial Home 


On May 28 the Jersey City (N. J.) 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association dedi- 
cated their handsome new home at 530- 
536 Montgomery Street, with a large at- 
tendance of members and out-of-town 
guests. 

In the afternoon, all the officers and 
trustees were on hand to greet the mem- 
bers and visitors and conduct them over 
the mammoth building. At 7 p.m. a ban- 
quet was held in the large assembly room, 
and was attended by over 400 people. 
At the banquet a large horseshoe was 
presented to the organization by the J. 
E. Vroman Co., who erected the building. 

President George Dreher welcomed the 
members and guests, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing such a large turnout 
and hoped that there would be many 
more such events in the future. William 
Cordes, corresponding secretary of the 
association, was called upon to act as 
toastmaster. 

Among the speakers were City Com- 


missioner H. A. Moore, Chief Inspector 
Hayes, of the State Department of La-~ 
bor; Judge Warren, counselor of the or- 
ganization; Martin Keidel, president of 
the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association; Leonard Metz, vice-president 
of the Newark Master Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association; Anton Mulley, vice- 
president of the Paterson Bakers’ Co- 
operative Association; Rudolph Fries, 
New York, and Fred Frasch, Jersey City, 
the first president of the association. 

In recognition of their faithful work 
and untiring efforts, the association pre- 
sented President George Dreher and Wil- 
liam Rudolph with a handsome gold 
watch each. After the banquet and 
speech-making, the hall was cleared for 
a dance. 

The ground on which the warehouse 
stands is 150x120 ft, with 50 ft left for 
future expansion. The building fronts 
on Montgomery Street and _ extends 
through to Mercer Street, two important 
thoroughfares of the city. It represents 
an investment of $100,000, the entire 
amount being furnished by members of 
the association. 

The building is of fireproof construc- 
tion throughout, the only wood used is 
the floor in the assembly hall and bowl- 
ing alley. It is two stories high. The 
basement is dry and well ventilated, and 
well arranged for the storing of sup- 
plies.. The steam heating plant is located 
in another part of the basement, which 
insures keeping all raw materials at an 
even temperature. 

The first floor contains the general of- 
fices, directors’ room, loading platform, 
and the general receiving and distribut- 
ing departments of the warehouse, the 
front being taken up by the large as- 
sembly hall, bowling alley, kitchen and 
smaller assembly hall. A special feature 
of the building is the separate entrance 
from the street to the hall on the second 
floor, where meetings can be held with- 
out interfering with the business of the 
association. 

The railroad passes the building a little 
above the second floor level, where all 
goods can be unloaded direct to a chute 
and carried to the lower floors. 

In celebration of their new home the 
association issued a_ suitable souvenir 
book, containing a brief history of the or- 
ganization from the day it was organized: 

In August, 1912, William Cordes, of 
Jersey City, concluded that the bakers of 
Hudson County should be organized and 
do their buying on the co-operative plan, 
the same as the bakers of Newark and 
Paterson were doing. 

His first afternoon’s work in trying to 
arouse the bakers to get together was dis- 
appointing, but-finally ten bakers met on 
Aug. 29, 1912. Those who attended were 
Frank Teubert, John Hepp, John Adrien, 
Conrad Pfister, Robert Bucher, Fred 
Frasch, Chr. Sorensen and William Cor- 
des, of Jersey City; William Rudolph, of 
Hoboken, and Otto Hofmann and F., 
Bernatz, of West Hoboken. They decid- 
ed to start a mutual buying association, 
getting as much information as possible 
from the organizations at near-by cities. 
Each one present deposited $10 and with 
$100 the Hudson County bakers started 
to do co-operative buying. At this meet- 
ing Fred Frasch was elected chairman, 
and Otto Hofmann, secretary. 

On Sept. 17, 1912, the following of- 
ficers were elected: president, Fred 
Frasch; vice-president, John Adrien; re- 
cording secretary, Chr. Sorensen; treas- 
urer, John Hepp; secretary, Otto Hof- 
mann; sergeant-at-arms, Conrad Pfister; 
trustees, F, Teubert, William Rudolph, 
F. Bernatz, and the officers; finance com- 
mittee, F. Teubert; William Rudolph and 
Conrad Pfister. 4 

The organization was then known as 
the Hudson County Master Bakers’ Pur- 
chasing Association. For five months the 
meetings were held in the rooms of the 
Boss- Bakers’ Association of Hudson 
County, 433 Palisade Avenue, Jersey City. 

Buying on a small scale started at once. 

On Feb. 4, 1913, the association changed 
its name to the Jersey City Bakers’ Co- 
operative Association, and had the same 
incorporated. The present officers are: 
George Dreher, president; George Alben- 
soder, vice-president; F. Bohrman, re- 
cording secretary; Otto Hofmann, secre- 
tary-treasurer; William Cordes, corre- 
sponding secretary. Trustees, Fred 
Frasch, William Rudolph, John Adrien, 
Otto Kraft, M. Goieell R. Kohler and 
William Schrumpf. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output | 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 22 June 23 

June 21 Junei4 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....252,260 260,440 269,275 215,180 








St. Paul ....... 4,200 7,898 ....22 seeeee 
Duluth-Superior 31,365 25,365 7,765 27,830 
Milwaukee ..... 9,500 4,000 8,830 ...... 

Totals ....... 297,325 297,698 285,870 243,010 
Outside mills*..149,932 ...... 105,120 129,505 

Ag’gate sprg.447,257 ...... 390,990 372,515 
St. Louis ...... 30,800 23,050 1,500 18,500 
St. Louist ..... 37,400 39,900 15,200 37,500 
‘Buffalo ........ 130,450 139,220 45,675 88,920 
Rochester ..... 13,100 14,100 4,000 10,100 
Chicago ....... 23,750 22,750 18,250 17,500 
Kansas City..... 32,250 43,300 5,200 40,500 
Kansas Cityft...131,028 140,548 40,472 111,109 
Omaha ........ 12,500 13,100 ...... .«..-. 
Toledo ........ 20,700 21,960 7,100 17,000 
Toledof ....... 38,314 34,625 14,287 38,296 
Nashville** .... 64,353 82,607 19,041 57,596 
Portland, Oreg.. 39,536 35,277 10,886 8,585 
Seattle ........ 40,350 41,395 26,230 11,830 
Tacoma ....... 44,690 49,066 10,370 18,910 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 22 June 23 

June 21 June il4 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ...... 46 48 50 
eee 18 34 Sa os 
Duluth-Superior .. 85 68 22 73 
Outside mills* .... 46 59 41 
Average spring.. 49 61 38 
Milwaukee ........ 53 22 65 os 
Bt. Leowls ...cccece 61 45 3 37 
ae” ee 49 51 20 49 
DOUMREO. ce cicgcvdes 78 84 27 53 
err ee 71 76 19 50 
CRIONMO:. ccciwvesecer 91 85 61 58 
Kansas City ...... 39 53 6 68 
Kansas City{t ..... 31 33 13 40 
CEE. cvecteaniee 52 54 a6 “* 
EY 404 Obed 00's 43 46 15 35 
WOE. beet serves 42 45 20 40 
Nashville** ....... 32 45 11 40 
Portland, Oregon... 92 82 26 26 
BRERO cowie aecbees 86 88 56 28 
BOOOMEE 605 5:0 viens 78 86 18 33 
CONS yaic500000% 59 59 27 
Minnesota-Dakotas 49 51 38 
Other states ...... 59 59 26 


Flour output for week ending June 21 at 
all above points shows no change from week 
ending June 14. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





A Campaign Against Rodents 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 21.—“Don’t 
feed $2.26 wheat to rats and mice,” says 
the Department of Agriculture. “Traps, 
poison and ratproof construction will 
stop their raids. 

“The archenemies of stored grain are 
dampness and rats and mice. An ele- 
vator with a leaky roof is only a little 
worse than one allowing free entry to 
rats and mice. The present price of 
wheat makes a telling appeal for rat- 
proof construction of wheat containers. 
Now is the time to fill ratholes with ce- 
ment or cover them with sheet iron, and 
to build new mouseproof granaries of 
either concrete or galvanized sheet iron. 

“Where rats and mice have plenty of 
food and are unmolested, they multiply 
overwhelmingly. For example, in Aus- 
tralia, during the great war, sacks of 
wheat stacked in high piles awaiting 
shipment became infested by mice which 
riddled the sacks and destroyed a large 
part of the contents before preventive 
steps were taken. Under similar circum- 
stances a like result would inevitably oc- 
cur in this country. 

“Where it is impracticable to provide 
tight containers for stored products, 
steps should be taken immediately to 
trap or poison rats and mice in the gen- 
eral vicinity of storage buildings, and 
should be continued till the last bushel 
is disposed of.”  Joun J. Marrinan. 





India’s Wheat Crop 
Wasurneton, D. C., June 21.—A cable- 
ram to the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
epartment of Agriculture, from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy, gives the 1919 production 
of wheat in India at 278,023,200 bus, or 
73.2 per cent of the 1918 crop, and 78.9 
per cent of the five-year average, 1913-17. 
Joun J. Mamrinan. 
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LICENSE SYSTEM NOW PROVIDED 





President Wilson Signs Proclamation Putting Wheat and Flour Trades Under 
License of Wheat Director—Effective July 15 


Julius Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, announced Tuesday evening, 
June 24, that President Wilson has 
signed a proclamation putting under li- 
cense of the Wheat Director persons, 
firms, corporations and associations deal- 
ing in wheat, wheat flour or baking prod- 
ucts manufactured either wholly or part- 
ly from wheat flour. The only exceptions 
are farmers and small bakers. 

The proclamation, which goes into ef- 
fect July 15, applies to the business of 
storing or distributing wheat, or manu- 
facturing, storing or distributing wheat 
flour as well as to the manufacturer of 
bread or other bakers’ products either 
wholly or partly from wheat flour. 

Common carriers are required to obtain 
on or before July 15 a license from Mr. 
Barnes, in such form, under such condi- 
tions and under such rules and regula- 
tions governing the conduct of the busi- 
ness as he may from time to time pre- 
scribe. 

The proclamation states that any per- 
son, firm, corporation or association, 
other than those excepted, who shall en- 
gage in or carry on any business above 
specified after July 15, without first se- 
curing such licenses, or shall carry on 
any such business while such license is 
suspended or after such license is re- 
voked will be liable to the penalties pre- 
scribed by law. 

The full texts of the agreements for- 
mulated for the various industries ap- 
pear elsewhere in this issue. 





Commerce Reports on Cuban Trade 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 23.—Secretary A. 
P. Husband, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, today sent out the following 
bulletin: 

“Many millers who have developed 
trade in Cuba will be interested in the 
announcement made in ‘Commerce Re- 
ports,’ published by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, issue of 
Thursday, June 19, to the effect that the 
Cuban legation at Washington states that 
the cablegram of May 29, 1919, from the 
director of subsistence of the Republic 
of Cuba, announces that all restrictions 
on the importation and exportation of 
American goods have been abolished. 

“A note attached to this states that it 
has particular reference to flour, impor- 
tation of which has been restricted since 
February, 1919.” 

C. H. CHatten. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Fair Demand for Old-Wheat Flour—Very 
Little New-Crop Offering at Wide 
Range—Millfeed Firm 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 24.—When the new 
milling regulations are finally adopted 
it is believed that there will be an im- 
provement in the flour market and a 
more staple range of quotations, espe- 
cially those applying to the new-wheat 
flour. While there is some already being 
offered, both in the hard winter wheat 
states and in the soft territory, quota- 
tions are not general from the South- 
west. Those from Oklahoma and Kansas 
millers who have expressed a desire for 
new business are all the way from $9.95 
to $10.35, jute, Chicago, for 95 per cent 
grades. Some of the mills in the North- 
west, it is understood, have booked con- 
siderable flour the last week or 10 days 
to buyers who will use it as a blend with 
the new flour. Local mills are not quot- 
ing on new flour as yet, and are operat- 
ing almost entirely on old orders. 


C. H. CHatren. 


Puinaverpnia, Pa., June 24,—Flour 
sold slowly, and showed but little change. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140- 
Ib jute sacks: winter straight, western 
$11@11.25, near-by $10.75@11.25; Kan- 
sas straight $11.50@12.25, short patent 
$12@12.50; spring short -patent $12@ 
12.50, patent $11.50@12.25, first clear 
$9.25@10. Offerings of bran light, and 
market firm and higher, but trade quiet. 
Quotations, including sacks: soft ter 


bran, in 100-lb sacks, $43@44 ton; spring 
bran, $42@43. SamvuEc S. Daniets. 


Boston, Mass., June 24.—There is a 
little better demand for old-wheat flours 
for mill shipment at last week’s prices. 
Nothing doing in new-wheat flours, al- 
though some Kansas mills are offering 
in a small way. Millfeed firmer, with 
quiet demand for wheat feeds; other 
feeds steady, with prices higher. Corn 
and oats products unchanged. 

Louis W. DePass. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 24.—The flour 
market is dull, with only a light domes- 
tic trade of hand-to-mouth character. 
Buyers generally are supplied, and new 
business limited. Wheat feed is quiet 
but firm, and offerings light; very little 
business reported in other feedstuffs. 

Perer DeR.ien. 





RICE TRADE GETS RELEASE 


President Signs Proclamation Lifting Federal 
Restrictions—Order Effective 
on June 21 ' 
New York, N. Y., June 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Food Administration 
announces that President Wilson has 
signed a proclamation, effective June 21, 
releasing from federal regulations all 
persons, firms, corporations, or associa- 
tions engaged in the business of import- 
ing, manufacturing, storing or distribut- 
ing rice or rice flour. 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 





New England Trade Dull 

E. P. Sanford, of Boston, the New 
England representative of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., writes: 

“Flour-buying is practically at a 
standstill in New England. Bakers’ re- 
quirements are taken care of generally 
until about July 15, though some buyers 
claim to have contracts with mills that 
will take care of them until Sept. 1. It 
is not thought that there will be much of 
a carry-over of flour stocks into the new 
crop. All bakers have been buying very 
conservatively for the last 90 days, and 
while a few of them will have old-crop 
flour to blend with new-crop, the major- 
ity will probably need early shipment of 
new-crop flour in order to keep their 
plants running. 

“There are the usual speculative new- 
crop prices being announced by a few 
mills, varying from $10 to $12 per bbl. 
One purchase was reported yesterday of 
2,200 bbls, last half of July shipment, 
basis $10 jute, Boston. On the face of 
it, this price is absolutely speculative. 
Premiums offered in the Southwest for 
new-crop wheat range 15@22c bu over 
government minimum price, and millers 
feel that it is extremely problematical 
when they will be able to get new-crop 
wheat, even on the basis of government 
minimum price. 

“Conservative mills will not announce 
new-crop prices until they can actually 
purchase the wheat, and will base their 
flour prices on the price that they have 
to pay for wheat for immediate delivery. 
The few mills that are taking chances 
on announcing low prices will either have 
to make their shipping date indefinite or 
run the risk of taking a substantial loss. 
All buyers are delaying purchases until 
reputable mills are in a position to an- 
nounce their new-crop flour prices, and 
it is thought that these will become stable 
possibly between July 1 and 15. In the 
meantime, the flour trade is marking 
time.” 





Slight Reduction in Exports 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 21.—Ex- 
ports for May totaled $606,000,000, a 
falling off of $108,000,000 from the rec- 
ord set in April, but an increase of $55,- 
000,000 over May, 1918, according to a 
statement issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. For the 11 months 
ended with May, the export trade 
amounted to $6,308,000,000, an increase 
of $872,000,000 over the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

May imports were largest in the 


history of the country’s foreign trade— 
$329,000,000, a gain of $56,000,000 over 
April, and of $6,000,000 over May, 1918, 
which was the previous high mark. Im- 
ports for the 11 months ended with May 
were valued at $2,803,000,000, an _ in- 
crease of $118,000,000 over a similar pe- 
riod in 1918. r 

The excess of. exports over imports 
during the 11 months was $3,505,000,000, 
compared with $2,751,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period in 1918, and $3,364,- 
000,000 in 1917, the previous record. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





Northwestern Mill Crop Reports 
MIN NESOTA 

Winona: Growing crops could not be 
in better condition; 25 to 35 per cent in- 
crease in spring wheat and rye. 

Perham: Outside of normal damage by 
cutworm, crop conditions good. Some 
reports of wheat heading; seems rather 
early. 

Moorhead: Crop conditions excellent; 
timely rains and seasonable weather make 
prospect glowing. 

New Ulm: Crop condition not very 
good; too much rain; low land drowned 
out; corn ground too wet to cultivate. 

Fairfax: Heavy rains past week; all 
small grain looks good; corn considerably 
behind, 

Wabasha: Plenty of rain, but no dam- 
age; everything looks green and rich; 
ought to withstand lots of dry weather 
later. 

Echo: Crops deteriorated due to rains 
past three weeks; many fields covered 
with water; thousands of acres will be 
total loss. Rye heading out; stand thin 
and yellow in low places. 

Springfield: Heavy rains past week; 
low lands flooded; high lands too soft 
to permit cultivation. Rye headed and 
in bloom, but appears thin. Estimate 25 
per cent loss to all small grains. 

Crookston: No change in condition; 
weather favorable, and all grain looks 
good. 

Montevideo: Wheat advanced as far as 
year ago; have plenty rain; need warm, 
dry weather. Corn weedy. 

Belgrade: Condition growing 
good, with abundant moisture. 

Albert Lea: Heavy rains retarded 
cultivation of cornfields; other crops 
have not suffered materially, but warm, 
sunshiny weather needed. 

Blue Earth: Dry weather needed to 
make good crop of all kinds of grain. 

Austin: All grain in good condition. 


crop 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Valley City: All crops doing fine; 
warm weather past week worked won- 
ders; good rain. 

Park River: Crop conditions all that 
could be asked for; had necessary rain, 
and stand of all grain is fine. Wheat 
acreage 10 per cent less than last year; 
barley and oats 5 per cent more. 

Fargo: Crops look good; no reports 
of grasshoppers yet; good rain. 

Oakes: Have had abundant rain lately; 
crops in fine shape, except rye. 

Bismarck: Recent rains put growing 
crop in fine condition; grasshoppers do- 
ing some damage. 

Mandan: Crop conditions fair; had 
light showers last week, but need heavy 
rains. Wheat very short; could still har- 
vest average crop with favorable condi- 
tions during remainder of growing sea- 
son. 

Grafton: Crops never looked better; 
plenty rain and warm weather have 
forced grain ahead rapidly past 10 days. 

Cavalier: Conditions good; plenty of 
moisture; everything growing fine. 

Dickinson: No rains since early May; 
anticipate about half crop, with best con- 
ditions from present. Early wheat start- 
ing to head. 

Mott: Crops looking fair; heat last 
week will have tendency to cut yield and 
shorten straw; need rain badly. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Groton: Growing crops coming along 
nicely; plenty moisture. 

Huron: Very wet here; afraid it has 
done considerable damage. 

Webster: All crops made wonderful 
progress last week. Generous fall of 
rain made wheat tender, and fear conse- 
quences should weather turn hot; with 
cool weather, everything should do well. 

Sioux Falls: Crop conditions ideal; 
having too much rain to cultivate fields, 
but no damage to date. 


1225 
MONTANA DROUTH DAMAGE 


Winter Wheat Entirely Gone, Spring Beyond 
Hope in Three-Fourths of State— 
Heavy Rains in Northwest 


The following summary covers crop 
conditions through Tuesday, June 24: 


Montana 

Great Fats, Monr., June 24.—Win- 
ter wheat in all sections of Montana is 
entirely. gone, and spring wheat is 
burned beyond hope over three-fourths 
of the state, owing to lack of moisture 
and the hot winds of the past week. 

The precipitation at Great Falls from 
Jan. 1 to date has been only 31/4 inches. 
The snowfall of the past winter was the 
lightest in years. The Missouri River 
has been at the lowest point since records 
have been kept. 

It is estimated that, even with plenty 
of rain from now on, the wheat crop of 
the state will not make more than 5,- 
000,000 to 10,000,000 bus, and without 
rain it will be virtually nothing. Other 
grains are very badly off in most coun- 
ties of the state, except in the irrigated 
districts. 

R. P. Rapan. 


Missouri and Southern Mlinois 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 24.—Weather 
conditions are generally favorable in 
Missouri and southern Illinois, and fair 
and warmer weather is predicted. Wheat- 
cutting is making good progress, and is 
quite general. Yield and quality are still 
expected to run about average, although 
some sections suffered slight damage 
from recent inclement weather. 

Peter DeRuien, 


The Northwest 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 24,—Con- 
flicting reports are being received rela- 
tive to the growing crop in the North- 
west. Torrential rains have fallen at a 
great many points. Aberdeen, S. D., on 
Saturday reported 1.20 inches, and Mil- 
bank 2.12. Minneapolis Sunday had 2.32 
inches of rainfall, while numerous sec- 
tions throughout the spring wheat belt 
report upwards of one inch on the same 
day. 

Reports received since Sunday’s tor- 
nado, which wrecked a portion of the 
town of Fergus Falls, Minn., indicate 
that low land throughout Minnesota is 
under water, and damage to the growing 
crop is feared. South Dakota is also 
very wet, and needs dry weather. On 
the other hand, North Dakota, which 
was beginning to complain for lack of 
moisture, received much-needed relief. 

Mills throughout the Northwest, re- 
porting to The Northwestern Miller on 
June 21, stated that all small grain 
looked fine and had made wonderful 
progress in the preceding week. It now 
remains to be seen whether damage has | 
resulted from the storms. It is felt that, 
if the weather clears and remains fair, 
no material damage will result. Dry 
weather, however, is essential. 

- Rosert T, Bearry. 
The Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 24.—General 
rains the first of the week delayed the 
harvest. The skies are clear now, and 
the warmer weather is rapidly ripening 
the wheat. Cutting, which has started 
in scattered sections of central and 
southern Kansas, will be general by the 
end of the week. In the northern tier of 
counties the work will begin next week. 

R. E. Sverre. 





Four-Power Commercial Meeting 

Wasninoton, D. C., June 21.—Invita- 
tions have been sent by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. to the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium and 
Italy to send joint commercial missions 
to the United States in October as guests 
of the chamber. The executive commit- 
tee of the chamber has appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange entertainment. 

The national chamber’s board of direc- 
tors will holds its meeting in Seattle in 
July. Members of the board living in 
the East will travel to Seattle together 
from Chicago, stopping at Denver, Salt 
Lake City and California cities for con- 
ference with business interests. The re- 
turn trip will be made by way of Min- 


neapolis. 
ae Joun J. Marrtnan. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 8,080 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 21) was 252,260 bbls, against 
269,275 in 1918, 215,180 in 1917, and 330,- 


700 in 1916. 
* 


Aside from a little more interest dis- 
played by bakers in guaranteed old- 
wheat flour, there has been no feature to 
the flour market the last week. Every- 
thing is deadly dull. The wet harvest in 
the Southwest, however, is beginning to 
make itself felt. Many bakers appar- 
ently expected to begin receiving new- 
crop southwestern flour early in July, but 
since this is not forthcoming they are 
turning their attention to old-crop spring 
wheat flour, and some fair-sized orders 
have been placed for last half July ship- 
ment. Since supplies of old spring 
wheat are light, sales are necessarily re- 
stricted. 

There is considerable inquiry from 
abroad for bread flour and low-grades. 
Inquiry has been received this week from 
Great Britain, the continent and Med- 
iterranean ports. Mills have been fol- 
lowing up these inquiries, but found it 
was impossible to get permits in this 
country to export bread flour. Rye flour 
and semolinas, however, can be exported 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Greece under special license 
R.A.C. No. 63, without a permit. 

Prices for the week are somewhat low- 
er. Standard patents are quoted by mills 
at $11.60@12 bbl, and bakers patent at 
$10.90@11.30, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first 
clear, $8.75@9.25; second clear, $5.75@ 
6.25, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* * 


The millfeed market is much stronger 
than it has been for several weeks. De- 
mand is general, and inquiry for prompt 
shipment is coming in from widely scat- 
tered territory. Some fairly heavy ship- 
ments of bran have been made from here 
to go into North Dakota. This was some- 
what unusual, but it is claimed that the 
bran was used as a base for a poison to 
kill grasshoppers that were threatening 
the growing crops. 

Notwithstanding the fact that pastur- 
age is good throughout the country, the 
consumptive demand for bran and stand- 
ard middlings continues good. Produc- 
tion is light, and prices have strengthened 
a little in the last week. Jobbers are 
able to pick up a little bran and stand- 
ard middlings right along, but flour mid- 
dlings are scarce. 

Mills quote bran at $34@35 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $43.50@45; flour mid- 
dlings, $51@51.50; red dog, $56@57; rye 
middlings, $37,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 11 were in operation June 24; 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, and 
Lincoln mills. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C and E mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 57 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 58,110 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 21 they made 154,130 
bbls of flour, against 124,310 in 1918. 
Sixty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped no flour to foreign countries, 
against 3,245 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 21, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 980 1,414 1,245 2,081 1,338 
Duluth se ccecces “97 *21 *132 637 60 
BOCAS vnc cvies 1,077 1,435°1,377 2,718 1,398 
Duluth, b’d’d. 4 ase 
Totals ........ 1,077 1,435 1,37 77 2,761 1,398 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to June 21 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-17 1915-16 








Minneapolis .. 98,785 69,604 100,754 149,590 
Duluth ....... 89,699 *17,032 24,111 94,001 
Totals ...... 188,484 86,636 124,865 243,591 
Duluth, B’A’G,. 22005 scene 79,279 12,343 
Totals ......188,484 86,636 134,144 255,934 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 


to May 5, 1917. 




















Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 1,909 51 2,723 8,464 3,165 
Duluth..... 802 *7 *635 8,887 817 

Totals.... 2,711 58 3,358 17,351 3,982 
Duluth, b’d’d.... “a 663 11 

Totals.... 2,711 . 58 3,358 18,114 3,993 


*Includes Canadian, 
MINNEAPOLIS MILL CONTRACT LET 
The United States Cereal Co., of Min- 
neapolis, of which W. D. McLean is 
president, has awarded a contract to The 


Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., for the 
machinery for its proposed 3,000-bbl 
mill. Mr. McLean, who is a well-known 


milling superintendent, has decided upon 
a full ball-bearing mill. The contract in- 
cludes 20 9x36-in and 31 9x30-in Wolf 
super-type double roller mills, 7 auto- 
matic Wolfsifters, 76 32-in x 8-ft Wolf 
centrifugal reels, 24 Wolf improved 
purifiers, 3 wheat scourers, 4 wheat heat- 
ers, 5 Wolf all-metal upright bran dust- 
ers, 2 Wolf bran and 5 Wolf flour pack- 
ers, 2 automatic mill scales, 8 Fairbanks 
self-contained scales, automatic experi- 
mental mill for laboratory, employees’ 
elevator, etc. The complete line of trans- 
mission, elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery, belting, etc., will also be fur- 
nished by The Wolf Co. 

A contract has also been awarded for 
the mill building to a local contractor. 
The building is to be 60x160, six stories, 
of re-enforced concrete construction. 


LINSEED OIL CAKE AND MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is scarce and much 
higher. Offerings are light, mills pre- 
ferring to sell their by-product for ex- 
port. Oil meal is quoted nominally at $67 
@68 ton, in sacks, car lots, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

The British government is in the mar- 
ket for linseed oil cake, and cable bids 
have been received today on the basis of 
$76 per 2,000 lbs, f.o.b. New York. Sev- 
eral good-sized lots have recently been 
sold to Holland. Export demand is more 
than sufficient to absorb the by-product 
output of the local linseed mills. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at $1.86 gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. An un- 
usual feature of the situation was the 
sale of 30,000 gallons of linseed oil for 
export last week. This was not sold di- 
rect by the Minneapolis mill, but through 
an eastern exporter. 


A BREAD-SLICING DEVICE 


J. D. Rafert, of the Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, has been granted a pat- 
ent. on a bread-slicing device. The Occi- 
dent bakery has been experimenting with 
this for some time, and it was recently 
perfected. The machine is made up of 
12 knives which slice the dough before 


the loaf is baked, and after the loaf is 
removed from the oven, slices can be 
— torn from the loaf without mutilat- 


in 

fa is claimed that slicing dough before 
baking improves the loaf to a marked 
extent, in that it allows an even escape 
of gases during the baking process. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: 

As we approach the critical period of 
the northwest crops, there are many local 
conditions arising which give more or less 
concern. We endeavor to cover only the 
general situation as reported to us direct 
from the country. 

Fine rains have fallen in sections of 
western North Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana where they were greatly needed. 
The lack of early moisture, however, in 
the eastern half of Montana has reduced 
the prospects for a big crop. Southern 
Minnesota has had some heavy rains and 
water stands on many fields. Unless this 
condition changes, considerable damage 
will result. The balance of Minnesota is 
in excellent shape. The same also ap- 
plies to South Dakota, as well as the 
eastern half of North Daktoa. 

In the western half of North Dakota 
conditions are spotted and rain is re- 
quired from time to time. We have very 
few reports, however, from this district 
of the grain losing its healthy color. The 
temperatures the past few days have 
been unusually high for this season of 
the year, but have made good growing 
weather. 

The general condition of spring wheat, 
except in Montana, is favorable. 

In North Dakota the condition of rye 
has been improved by the recent rains, 
and we have a number of advice’ that it 
is looking much better than 10 days ago. 
In both Minnesota and South Dakota rye 
is spotted, some places reporting it is 
heavy, while others that it is thin. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN MEN MEET 


The North Dakota Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation held its annual convention in 
Fargo last week. About 400 elevator 
men and country mill buyers attended. 
Among the speakers were Attorney Gen- 
eral William Langer and Dr. E. F. Ladd, 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

A committee was appointed to make 
investigation and determine whether state 
and federal grain authorities have the 
final word in determining the grades of 
grain sold in North Dakota. 

Another subject that came in for con- 
siderable discussion was whether a 
flat storage rate, as was allowed in 1917, 
is preferred to a graduated increase on 
grain stored in elevators. A committee 
was also appointed to investigate- this. 
Many seem to think that the plan pro- 
posed by the Grain Corporation, to in- 
crease the price on grain from month to 
month so as to pay farmers for carrying 
same, would prove beneficial in the long 
run. 


FLOUR SALESMEN’S OUTING 


The flour salesmen of the Western 
Flour Mills Co., of Davenport, Iowa, held 
a conference and outing at Greiner’s 
Cottage, Smithtown Bay, Lake Minne- 
tonka, last week. Those present were 
Stanley A. Salter, manager, H. V. Shunk, 
Nate Baker, L. C. Halton, William Riss- 
man, and C. A. Pravitz, of Davenport; 
W. E. Halton, Cedar Rapids; E. M. 
Wright, Rock Island, Ill; W. H. Stephan, 
Peoria, Ill; John Evans, Rockford, IIL, 
and W. A. Gainey, Saginaw, Mich. 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE HEARING 


A public hearing will be held July 1, 
1919, at 10 o’clock a.m., at the Dyckman 
Hotel, Minneapolis, for the purpose of 
discussing the proposed rules and regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the United States warehouse act 
of Aug. 11, 1916. 

Producers of grain, merchants, millers, 
bankers, members of exchanges, ware- 
housemen, carriers and other persons in- 
terested are invited to be present at this 
hearing. Opportunity for oral discus- 
sion will be afforded to as many as prac- 
ticable. 

TRI-STATE COUNTRY GRAIN SHIPPERS 

The official programme for the indus- 
trial convention of the grain trade of the 
Northwest, held under the direction of 
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the Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ 
Association, has been issued. The meet- 
ing is to be _ in Minneapolis the last 
half of this week 

Among the speakers on the programme 
are R. C. Miller, federal grain supervisor 
for the Northwest; Henry L. Goemann, 
Grain Dealers’ National Association ; 
Julius H. Barnes and Frank L. Carey, of 
the Grain Corporation; Theodore Wold, 
governor of the Ninth District Federal 
Reserve Bank; O. P. B. Jacobsen, Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, and A. P. Husband, Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


LOCAL. AND PERSONAL 


James F. Bell has returned to Minne- 
apolis, and is again at his desk in the 
Washburn-Crosby office. 

John Beck, formerly of Minneapolis, is 
now second miller with the Voigt Milling 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A farmers’ co-operative company, with 
$10,000 capital stock, will build a 30,000- 
bu elevator at Spottswood, S. D. 

Henry M. Thompson, of Chadron, 
Neb., is now second miller for the Tri- 
State Milling Co., Belle Fourche, S. D. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, of Duluth, is in 
Minneapolis today looking over the plans 
for his proposed new bakery at St. Paul. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., is mo- 
toring through the East, calling at the 
principal flour centers. 

The Railroad Administration is laying 
its plans for accumulating boxcars in the 
Northwest against the movement of the 
new crop. 

The annual picnic of the Doughmen’s 
Club, of St. Paul, was held June 22. 
The attendance was large. A fine pro- 
gramme of field sports was provided, with 
ample refreshments, 

The Creamette Co., of Minneapolis, last 
week received a cable from its London 
connection, ordering 12 cars of cream- 
ettes shipped to England, one car to go 
forward each month. 

Rudolph Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, and Otis B. 
Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, are expected in Minneap- 
olis the latter part of this week. 

The residence of Gerald R. Martin, of 
Minneapolis, was burglarized while the 
family was at its Lake Minnetonka 
home, and furnishings and other goods 
valued at about $2,000 were stolen. 

The Dawes County Farmers’ Union 
Association has taken over the Chadron 
(Neb.) Flouring Mills. It is understood 
that the consideration was $50,000. The 
mill has a capacity of 200 bbls per day. 

The Acme Mills Co. has been incor- 
porated, with $200,000 capital stock, at 
St. Paul, Minn., to engage in the manu- 
facture of flour, cereals and stock foods. 
P. L. Kanopatzke, of St. Paul, is presi- 
dent. 

J. Le Roy Smith, of Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., Chicago, and Robert B. Mc- 
Clean, of the R. B. McClean Grain Co., 
Winnipeg, have purchased memberships 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Federal System bakeshops have been 
opened within the last few days at Ra- 


cine, Wis., Watertown, S. D., Virginia, 
Minn., Aurora, Ill, and Des Moines, 
Iowa. The System expects shortly to 


open two shops in St. Paul. 

An indifferent demand is reported for 
cash wheat at Minneapolis. Early each 
day during the week there was a demand 
from outside mills, but after this was 
filled the market was dull and weak. No. 
1 dark northern is selling at $2.58@2.60 
bu, and No. 1 northern at $2.50@2.55. 

The numerous friends of A. M. Fish, 
the veteran millfeed jobber of Minne- 
apolis, will be pleased to learn that his 
son, Major Edwin A. Fish, has been dec- 
orated with the Croix de Guerre for gal- 
lantry in France. He commanded an 
ambulance unit during the battle of the 
Argonne Forest. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken out a building permit 
for $55,000 to cover the proposed en- 
largement of the trading floor. When 
completed the floor will be 80x182, and 
will be one of the best in the country. 
The improvement is absolutely essential, 

(Continued on page 1246.) 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending June 21 was 
estimated at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 22,750, or 85 
per cent of capacity, last week, 18,250, or 
61 per cent, last year, 17,500, or 58 per 
cent, in 1917. 

The production of flour in Chicago 
seems to indicate that business is excep- 
tionally good. However, although the 
mills are being operated on wheat flour 
at almost full capacity, the orders were 
taken some time ago. As a matter of 
fact, the Chicago mills, while satisfied 
with their bookings, are in just about the 
same position as are the Chicago jobbers 
and flour dealers in general; that is, they 
are anxious about the immediate future. 

So far, there has been no interest in 
the few straggling offers that have come 
from the Southwest on new flour. Every 
member of the trade, whether jobber, 
broker, miller’s agent, or baker, is wait- 
ing for something to happen. 

From many of the larger milling dis- 
tricts both first and second clears are 
offered in unlimited quantity. Some of 
the Southwest’s first grades are excellent 
in color, and can be had as low as $8.90, 
jute. Such flours unquestionably will be 
salable, if not to the Grain Corporation, 
to buyers to be used in connection with 
new flour. 

Several of the principal buyers from 
the East, associated with the large bak- 
eries, have been in Chicago the past week 
on their way to the hard-wheat states to 
purchase new flour. Some claim they 
have old flour enough to last until Sep- 
tember, but desire new flour to use as a 
blend. In this market the larger bakers 
have considerable flour which accumu- 
lated during the strike, but the smaller 
ones are carrying less stock than usual. 

If the Grain Corporation should re- 
sume the buying of flour, and especially 
of first and second clears and rye flour, 
there would be many happy millers and 
flour dealers. Rye is less active than 
wheat flour. White patent rye can be ob- 
tained very freely at $8.50, jute, Chicago. 


HIGH CORN PRICES 


Country and public speculators have 
run the corn market in a broad way the 
past two weeks, and prices have ad- 
vanced to the highest known for the pres- 
ent futures. In two weeks July has 
advanced 15¢ bu, and cash corn nearly 
as much, remaining strong under buying 
by the industries that own the bulk of 
the corn here. 

July corn, which was 4c under No. 2 
mixed at the beginning of the week, ad- 
vanced to the same price as the cash 
grain, which removed the argument that 
cash corn was a premium over futures. 
Yellow corn was at a premium of lc over 
mixed, and white corn, which was 2@3c 
over yellow, early in the week, on a mill- 
ing demand, lost its premium when the 
urgency of the buying ceased: The ad- 
vance to $1.821,@1.83% for the No. 2 
grades of cash corn increased country 
offerings. 


LICENSE REVOKED FOR HOARDING 


The Food Administration announces 
the revocation of the license of C. H. 
Wayne, a grain dealer at Reynolds, IIL, 
effective June 21, for violation of section 
4 of the food control law, known as the 
hoarding act. Wayne was long 345,000 
bus of May corn and took a delivery of 
it, which represented about half of the 
available public warehouse stock in Chi- 
cago at the end of last month. He was 


also long about 400,000 bus of July corn, 
part of which he has since disposed of. 

At the hearing at Washington, June 
12, Wayne admitted that he was holding 
his cash and July corn for speculative 
rather than industrial purposes. Efforts 
by officials of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and his broker failed to induce Mr. 
Wayne to sell out his holdings at reason- 
able prices and relieve the corn shortage. 
He is ordered to dispose of his holdings 
immediately. 

The Armour Grain Co. has _ posted 
160,000 bus No. 2 and No. 8 corn in its 
elevators as heating and getting out of 
condition. The warehouse law provides 
for this action and the giving of public 
notice to the holders of such receipts. 
This corn was taken on May delivery the 
last few days of the month, the grain 
having been held on track. If carefully 
handled at once, it is said that the loss 
will be small. 

The Staley Starch Co., Decatur, IIL, 
which has had a surplus of corn on track 
there, has sold part of its holdings in 
Chicago and moved the corn to this mar- 
ket. There was a profit in selling the 
corn. 

The Corn Products Co. has its storage 
capacity at Argo, IIL, filled with corn, 
and considerable in private elevators 
here, in addition to large holdings on 
track. 

The country is selling old oats freely, 
and primary receipts this week of 5,640,- 
000 bus were the largest in over five 
years. 

CORN MILLERS TO MEET 


Announcement has been made by Sec- 
retary Douglas W. Lackey, of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation, to the ef- 
fect that there will not be a general 
meeting of the federation members this 
month, as had been planned, but instead, 
the officers and directors will meet in 
Chicago at the Congress Hotel, June 27. 
Members may be present if they desire. 


NOTES 

The Railroad Administration has as- 
signed 21,000 boxcars to the Southwest 
for moving the new wheat crop. 

Contract stocks of corn here, on June 
16, were 593,842 bus, compared with 926,- 
093 bus last year. Most of the corn was 
mixed and yellow. 

A local miller has 35,000 bbls of flour 
on hand, which he is selling to his regular 
trade, and expects to be able to market 
it all before new wheat flours are avail- 
able. 

Latest returns on the Indian wheat 
crop place it at 198,000,000 bus, compared 
with 382,000,000 last year. This indicates 
that India will have to import consider- 
able wheat from Australia. 


Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., and T. A. 
Linfitt, who recently became sales-man- 
ager for the company, were in Chicago 
the greater part of the week. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., has given $25,000, 
through the Chicago Community Trust, 
to the Visiting Nurses’ Association of 
Chicago and to the Lewis Institute. 

Frank R. Prina, millers’ agent, New 
York City, who is interested in the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., was in Chi- 
cago Thursday, after having visited the 
mill and other points in the Northwest. 

In one day last week, export sales of 
rye aggregated 500,000 bus, taking all 
positions. Many complaints of damage 
to rye crops have come from the North- 
west and from parts of central Illinois. 


The will made by the late J. Rosen- 
baum, president of the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., whose death occurred in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., May 22, was submitted for 
probate Wednesday. His personal estate 
is valued at $650,000. 


Several members of the trade do not 
appear to have been advised that the 
price of jute and cotton bags advanced 
on June 9, and are today on the basis 
of 38c for jute, 48c for %-bbl cotton, 
and nominally 23c for second-hand jutes. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
has accepted a special invitation to ad- 
dress the meeting of the Tri-State Coun- 
try Grain Shippers’ Association at its 
meeting in Minneapolis, June 28, on the 
subject of “Milling our Wheat at Home.” 

Late cables from Australia indicate 
that good rains have fallen, putting the 
ground in fine condition. Large stocks 
of wheat, however, are deterring liberal 
sowings. Clearances from Australia con- 
tinue liberal, and more boats have arrived 
to load with wheat. 

: It is proposed to advance grain storage 

rates 4c for the first 10 days to 114¢ bu 
and to one-twentieth cent per day for 
each succeeding day. Members of the 
Board of Trade are to ballot on the pro- 
posed change, which, if adopted, is to be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1920. 

Exports of wheat from the leading 
countries from July 1, 1918, to June 7, 
1919, aggregated 475,055,000 bus, an in- 
crease of over 110,000,000 bus, compared 
with last year. America exported 321,- 
132,000 bus, compared with 254,656,000 
last year and 339,762,000 two years ago. 

All the wheat owned by the Grain Cor- 
poration here has been moved out, and 
the small holdings, which were only 224,- 
000 bus a weck ago, are owned largely by 
elevator interests or millers who have not 
given shipping directions. Arrivals con- 
tinue small, and mostly of spring wheats. 
Prices have averaged lower, with the de- 
mand limited. 


It is expected that the total corn acre- 
age for the country will be reduced about 
5,000,000 acres, although there are some 
estimates that it will fall short 7,484,000 
acres. This would bring the total acre- 
age of the country down around 100,- 
000,000 acres, the smallest since 1909, 
when it was 98,383,000 acres and the crop 
2,552,000,000 bus. 


A meeting of the members of the 
Flour Men’s Club of Chicago was held 
Wednesday for the purpose of hearing 
reports from those in attendance at the 
conferences with Julius Barnes and at 
the meeting of the newly organized Na- 
tional Federation of Flour Clubs. The 
proposed sales contract, as outlined in 
New York, was ratified. 

E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, when here today, stated that 
he had visited several of the eastern mar- 
kets while on a business trip, and found 
conditions rather quiet. He attended a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Bak- 
ers’ Association at Lancaster and said 
the attendance was very liberal but bak- 
ers were not interested in buying flour 
at that time. 


Under the new federal grading of 
oats, the standard grade is eliminated, 
its place being taken by No. 2 white, 
which is the contract grade. Standard 
oats here can be delivered on July con- 
tracts, and it is understood that there 
will be 60 days’ time given the holders to 
move them out. There were only 389,422 
bus standard oats in store here when the 
new rule became effective. 


Movement of wheat from the farms in 
the United States in May was 40,000,000 
bus, or 10,000,000 more than in April and 
10,000,000 less than in May, last year. 
The movement from July 1, 1918, to 
June 1, 1919, was 426,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 170,000,000 for the same time 
last year. The Daily Trade Bulletin 
figures that there are 90,000,000 bus avail- 
able for export and carry-over July 1. 


Among out-of-town visitors here dur- 
ing the week were O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; L. E. 
Moses, president of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Charles T. Ol- 
son, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; George L. Brand, millers’ agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr., Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., and 
R. C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, June 1, as compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 2,568,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,663,000 May 1 and 1,106,000 
June 1, last year. Canadian stocks in- 
cluded in the above were 67,000 bbls, 
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against 73,000 last year. Pacific Coast 
stocks were 650,000 bbls, or 150,000 short 
of last year. In Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, stocks were 587,000 
bbls, or 67,000. more than last year. 

A. E. Gutteridge & Co., Inc., is the 
name of a new feed and grain concern 
with offices in the Webster Building. Mr. 
Gutteridge, president, was formerly buy- 
er and secretary of the Park & Pollard 
Co., of Chicago, well known in the feed © 
business. He has associated with him 
Arthur Wetherspoon, treasurer, former- 
ly with the Ward Baking Co., Baltimore, 
and Charles J. Wolms, secretary, who 
was also with the Park & Pollard Co., 
Chicago. 

The Coventry-Glenz Co. has recently 
been organized with general offices at 
Olney, Ill, for the purpose of handling 
flour, feedingstuffs and other commodi- 
ties. C. C. Coventry, who is at the head 
of the organization, still retains his con- 
nection as sales agent for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. in the territory adja- 
cent to — His activity in the new 
company will be mainly in an advisory 
capacity. E. A. Glenz was formerly in 
the fertilizing business in Chicago. 





WISCONSIN 

MinwavuKker, Wis., June 21.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
9,500 bbls this week, representing 53 per 
cent of capacity. The previous week, 
mills with the same capacity turned out 
4,000, or 22 per cent; a year ago mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
8,830 bbls, or 55 per cent. The rye flour 
production for the week was 3,200 bbls, 
compared with 5,900 week ago, and 3,500 
last year. : 

Millers report an improvement in the 
demand for flour this week, with in- 
quiry coming in fairly well from various 
sections. While trade is not brisk, mills 
were able to book a moderate amount of 
flour. Shipping directions came in quite 
freely. The trade generally is waiting 
for new-crop offerings, but as stocks are 
light there has been moderate buying for 
prompt shipment. There was no partic- 
ular improvement in the demand for 
clears, but most of the mills have mod- 
erate bookings ahead, and are shipping 
out as fast as manufactured, leaving no 
accumulations. Choice city brands of 
hard spring patents were quoted at $12.40 
@12.65,.in cotton, with straight $12@ 
12.25, and clear $9.50@9.75, in cotton 
Y/,’s. 

The demand for rye flour was‘ very 
dull. ‘Buyers held off, and the produc- 
tion was curtailed. Millers have a mod- 
erate amount of bookings on hand and 
are working on these contracts, but new 
business was almost nothing. Inquiry has 
dropped off from the East and South- 
west, while state and local business is 
just fair. Pure white was quoted at 
$8.50@8.75; straight $7.35@7.50, and 
dark $6.35@6.50, in jute. 

Kansas patent was in fair demand, and 
jobbers report a fair trade with bakers 
and grocers; stocks are rather light. A 
good business is looked for when new- 
crop offerings are ready for shipment. 
Prices were firm at $12.25@12.40, in 
cotton. 

Corn millers report carload business in 
corn flour very light. Most of the busi- 
ness, which is being done in packages, 
has been fairly good the past week. 
Stocks in millers’ hands are rather light. 
The call for corn meal was slow, while 
demand for grits continues good. Prices 
were quoted at $4.20 for corn flour, $4.10 
for corn meal, and $4.10 for grits, in 
100-lb cotton sacks. 


NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 253,341 bus; corn, 255,424; oats, 
1,366,840; barley, 1,490,990; rye, 461,797. 

The steamer Richland Queen took 172,- 
000 bus of oats, and the steamer Parks 
Foster 115,000 bus of barley, to Buffalo, 
this week. 

New members admitted to the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce this week 
were Frank O’Hearn, H. J. Albers and 
Judd Addis. 

Milwaukee sells approximately $9,000,- 
000 worth of bread and bakery products 
annually. Milwaukee rye bread is sent 
all over this country, daily shipments 
being made to the Pacific Coast. 

H. N. Witson. 
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CONFIDENCE 


The feeling of doubt and uncertainty 
which has been current among millers of 
the Southwest since the earliest discus- 
sion of new-crop wheat-handling plans 
this week gave way to a spirit of con- 
fidence, even of optimism, in the future 
of milling under the plan of regulation 
finally agreed upon at the New York 
conferences with Mr. Barnes. So far as 
millers are able to discern, the new form 
of millers’ contract leaves the industry 
substantially free so far as wheat buy- 
ing, milling and selling practices are con- 
cerned, save in the event of the establish- 
ment of a resale price. 

It is accepted that such action, should 
it become necessary, would create a cer- 
tain amount of disturbance in milling. 
There is, however, a pronounced feeling 
among millers of this territory that the 
chance of wheat having to be marked 
down to below the government guaranteed 
price is quite remote, and there is, con- 
sequently, no disposition to borrow trou- 
ble on that score. 

Among all of the tentative plans pre- 
sented to the New York conference, the 
most disturbing to millers of the South- 
west was the proposal of Mr. Barnes to 
advance the Gulf seaboard wheat basis 
to $2.33. This would have put all south- 
western wheat to a premium over an 
eastern shipping basis, and proved a tre- 
mendous handicap to millers of this 
field in competing with spring wheat 
flours. 

Fortunately, this danger was turned 
aside by the effecting of a compromise 
agreement with Mr. Barnes whereby the 
Gulf price is to be advanced but two 
cents per bushel. This, in itself, would 
be a handicap in Oklahoma but for the 
fact that a rate readjustment absorbs a 
large part of the seaboard price advance, 
so that its echo in prices at milling 

ints is but a fraction of a cent per 

ushel. 

With the wheat at harvest and hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels now certain 
to be garnered in splendid condition, and 
with a government control plan regarded 
as entirely workable, millers in hard 
winter wheat territory feel well satisfied 
with conditions, and are preparing to 
campaign for flour trade with all of their 
force and with full confidence that a 
good milling year is ahead of them. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Increased inquiry for flour from the 
new crop has marked the market this 
week. It came from all sections, and 
numerous sales have been made. The 
belief is that eastern buyers are no 
longer “feeling” out the market, but that 
they are ready to make bookings for 
July-September shipments, and a revival 
of trade on future orders is looked for 
within 10 days. 

Orders for immediate shipment are 
searce, and from this standpoint the 
market is probably as dead as it has ever 
been throughout the Southwest. The 
larger mills are no longer quoting prices 
on patents, as all their wheat is covered 
by orders. 

Straights made from new wheat for 
July to November delivery were sold this 


week at $9.75@10.15, bulk, Kansas City. 
Millers are basing this price on expec- 
tation of a drop to or near the govern- 
ment basis. The few sales being made 
for immediate shipment are all of this 


ged, and range $10.40@11.65, in jutes. 
irst clears are slow at 
are nominally $7@8. 


$9; second clears 





An improved demand is reported for 
millfeed. Owing to the closing down of 
the majority of mills, the supply is 
smaller and prices are higher than for 
the past month. Bran is quoted at $34@. 
85 ton in 100-lb sacks; brown shorts, 
$45@46; gray shorts, $47@48. 

The East and North are making active 
inquiry for July-August bran. Quota- 
tions, which were $31 ton early this week, 
have advanced to $32. Sales of brown 
middlings were made at $40. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BRIS WEE .cccvecssccvccess 32,250 39 
TT ree 43,300 53 
SE END back ok Ode 6 bok ve' es 5,200 6 
Two years ago ........+++. 40,500 56 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 80 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 422,670 131,028 31 
Last week ....... 418,470 140,548 33 
BOOP BES: Kackvice 304,320 40,472 13 
Two years ago... 272,820 111,109 40 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,824 bbls this week, 5,000 last 
week, 4,864 a year ago and 2,110 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business good, 9 fair, and 39 slow. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 12,500, representing 52 per cent of 
activity, compared with 13,100, or 54 per 
cent, last week. 


HARVEST PROGRESS SLOW 


Rains continued to interfere with the 
progress of wheat-cutting in the South- 
west. Early this week there were bright 
days with higher temperatures, giving 
rise to the hope that the rainy period 
was at an end. The past two days have, 
however, brought further rainfall, and 
in central Kansas in particular there will 
be still further delay in the maturing of 
wheat and in its harvest. Further south, 
conditions have been somewhat more fa- 
vorable and good headway has been made 
in getting the wheat in. 

Undoubtedly the loss through wheat 
that has gone down under the continued 
rains will be fairly heavy. In a year of 
less vast acreage and previously satis- 
factory conditions, it would have been of 
great importance. This year, however, 
the total crop is certain to be so great 
that the loss of a few millions of bushels 
seems of minor importance save to the 
luckless farmers who have made individ- 
ual losses. 

The main point is that the Southwest 
has grown and is now harvesting a tre- 
mendous crop of wheat, which promises 
to be of exceptionally good milling qual- 
ity, and that, despite untimely rains and 
a certain degree of loss, there will be 
more wheat available than ever before in 
the history of wheat-growing in this ter- 
ritory. 

LARGE 


The Crete (Neb.) Mills this week 
placed a contract with the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. for equipment for a 1,000- 
bbl mill, work on the construction of 
which will begin at once. The new plant 
will be housed in a modern, re-enforced 
concrete and wired-glass building on the 
site adjoining the company’s present 
mill. Construction work will be pushed 
as rapidly as possible, with a view to 
having the new plant ready for operation 
next winter, 


NEW NEBRASKA MILL 


In addition to flour mill pment, the 
mill will have automatic machin- 
ery and apparatus for manufacturing 
breakfast foods, pancake flour and va- 
rious alties. . 

At same time the Crete company 
will make changes in its present plant at 
Crete, and its mill at Curtis, Neb. When 
all the work in contemplation is finished 
the concern will have a capacity of sub- 
stantially 2,000 bbls. 

The Crete Mills is this week celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary, the business 
having been established in 1869. C. L. 
Aller is manager of the company, and 
E. L. Stancliff sales-mandger. 


RATE CHANGES HELP MILLERS 

Since the announcement in this de- 
partment last week covering proposed 
rate changes from southwestern points to 
the Gulf, further changes have been 
made, substantially relieving the difficult 
situation in which Oklahoma millers, in 
particular, would have been placed by 
the proposed schedule. 

Under the revised arrangement the ex- 
port rate from Oklahoma points to the 
Gulf will be restored to a basis of 37c 
from Oklahoma City and El Reno, one- 
half cent under the Wichita, Kansas, 
rate. This will restore the dividing line 
between Kansas City and Gulf price 
bases to a line through Pond Creek and 
Blackwell, where it formerly was. The 
rate from Kansas City to the Gulf for 
export advanced to 28c. 

The rate advance from Oklahoma 
points to the Gulf is especially welcome 
to Oklahoma millers, in view of the ad- 
vance in the government price of wheat 
at Gulf seaboard to $2.30. This price ad- 
vance without the accompanying rate in- 
crease would have thrown Oklahoma 
wheat prices badly out of line for the 
eastern shipment of flour, and seriously 
interfered with the competitive basis of 
those mills in eastern and central states 
trade fields. With the rate advance in 
effect, wheat prices as far south as El 
Reno will be but .6c out of line with 
Kansas City basis. 


FEDERAL GRAIN COMPANY ANNOUNCED 


Announcement was made this week of 
a change in the style of the Aylsworth 
Grain Co. to the Federal Grain Co. The 
reorganized concern is incorporated with 
a capital stock of $250,000. Harry J. 
Smith, formerly connected with the Lons- 
dale Grain Co. but for two years active 
manager for D. F. Piazzek, zone — 
of the Grain Corporation, is president 
and general manager of the Federal 
company. E. S. Westbrook, president 
of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., 
Omaha, is vice-president, J. H. Ridge, of 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, treas- 
urer, A. R. Aylsworth secretary. Frank 
S. Cowgill, of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., is 
chairman of the board of directors, 

The company will, as heretofore, spe- 
cialize in merchandising wheat to flour 
mills, but will in addition do a general 
grain receiving and shipping business. It 
operates the Murray elevator, with a ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 bus. 


NOTES 


John W. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending a vacation in the Ozark Moun- 
tains. 

C. M. Brown, until a few weeks ago 
connected with mills at Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is now sales-manager of the Anthony 
(Kansas) Mills, owned by the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co, 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City a part of the week, 
and is now visiting his trade connections 
in St. Louis and Chicago. 

The La Crosse (Kansas) Milling & 
Grain Co. is having its mill veuhodited 
and repaired in preparation for install- 
ing new machinery. It has a capacity 
of 150 to 175 bbls. J. B. McClure and 
F. W. Kaths compose the company. 

William Reid, until recently sales- 
manager of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, arrived in 
Kansas City this week to assume his 
duties as European export manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 

R. E. Kidder, formerly of the R. E. 
Kidder Flour Mills, Kansas City, left 
this week, accompanied by Mrs. Kidder, 
to spend the summer in New England. 
Mr. Kidder has retired from all active 
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business connection, and has no business 
plans for the future. 

Wichita, Kansas, newspapers § are 
authority for the story that Edward Bey- 
er, of the Beyer Grain Co., Wichita and 
Kansas City, is to be at the head of a 
new milling enterprise at Wichita. The 
current report states that a mill of 1,000 
bbls capacity will be built by the new 
company, in which, in addition to Mr. 
Beyer, other Wichita grain men are to 
be interested. Men named in connection 
with the published statement say that 
their plans are not at all definite. 


WICHITA 

Because they believed new wheat would 
be on the market by June 20, when flour 
might be cheaper, buyers let their stocks 
get so low that a number of them have 
been forced to enter the market for flour 
for immediate shipment, to tide them 
over. However, they are experiencing 
some difficulty in making purchases, as 
the majority of the mills in this terri- 
tory are either out of wheat or have a 
very scant supply, and those holding 
wheat are desirous of using it to supply 
established trade. ; 

Aside from the above feature, the 
milling situation remains about un- 
changed. Both buyers and sellers are 
awaiting the new-crop movement. Values 
range about $12 for 95 per cent, and 
$12.50 for fancy patent, delivered Kan- 
sas City rate points. Clears are inactive. 
Export demand is reported slow to fair. 

All mills report a good demand for 
shorts. Range of millfeed quotations: 
shorts, $2.40@2.50 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, 
$2.10@2.20; bran, $1.75@1.80,—in straight 
or mixed cars, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. 

THE GROWING CROP 


“Kansas is greatly in need of hot, dry 
weather. Both the corn and the wheat 
crops demand it,” says the weekly fed- 
eral crop report issued June 18. It 
states that the wheat harvest will be 
general this week over the southeastern 
quarter of the state if sunshiny weather 
continues. Although some fields are 
lodged in eastern Kansas, due to rain 
and wind, it is believed they will stand 
up under dry weather conditions. The 
crop continues to look “generally good.” 

“Over the middle and northeastern por- 
tion, wheat is blooming and turning, and 
harvest will begin about July 1; farther 
west and north the wheat is filling and 
heading, and harvest is at least three 
weeks off,” the report says. 

On account of wet weather, corn is re- 
ported in bad shape—“backward and 

enerally poor.” Only for one or two 
, vom of the past week have farmers been 
able to cultivate their fields, hence weeds, 
it is reported, are getting ahead fast. It 
is also said that cutworms have done some 


damage. Barley and oats are reported 
“in fine shape.” 
Precipitation, Wichita and _ vicinity: 


Jan. 1 to date, 16.66 inches; last year, 
same period, 15.85; normal, same period, 
14.96. 

LOCAL PRICES 


Wholesale prices: shorts, $2.35@2.40 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2@2.05; bran, 
$1.70@1.80; corn chop, $3.50@3.55; bar- 
ley chop, $2.95@8; shelled corn, $1.89@ 
1.90 bu; oats, 75@77c. 

Retail feed store prices: shorts, $2.50@ 
2.60 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $2.20@2.25; 
bran, $1.95@2; corn chop, $3.70@3.75; 
barley chop, $3.20@3.25; shelled corn, 
$2@2.05 bu; oats, 90@92c. 


NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from Chi- 
cago. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, is in Salt Lake 
City, attending the National Rotary 
convention. He expects to visit Yellow- 
stone Park before returning home. 

To discuss the new rules and regula- 
tions affecting the milling interests, the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association will meet 
in El Reno, Okla. June 23. K. E. 
Humphrey, H. Dittmer, T. C. Thatcher, 
G. G. Sohlberg and M. E. Humphrey, 
who attended the New York conference, 
will be present. Following that of the 
millers will be a meeting of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association, durin 
which the handling of the 1919 crop w 
be discussed. 
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WHY THE DELAY? 


Millers have been looking for some 
further and definite announcement from 
New York and publication of the con- 
tract under which they are to operate, 
ever since the conference on June 10 and 
11 with the wheat director. The im- 
pression was abroad in the trade that 
such announcement was to be made on 
Monday, June 16, and, consequently, it 
has been expected daily this week. 

The trade does not understand what 
has caused the delay. The minor changes 
in the proposed contract which the mill- 
ers’ committee desired incorporated, 
while very important, seemed unobjec- 
tionable, and it is not understood what 
the objections to them can be by the of- 
ficials of the Grain Corporation or the 
wheat director. It is presumed that the 
delay has been caused by some hitch due 
to failure of the millers’ committee to 
agree with Mr. Barnes on some details 
of the contract. 
the utmost confidence in its committee, 
and will abide absolutely by its decision 
in the premises. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending June 
21 was 20,700, or 43 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 21,960, or 46 per 
cent, last week, 7,100, or 15 per cent, a 
year ago, 17,000, or 35 per cent, two 
years ago, and 22,800, or 47.2 per cent, 
three years ago. 

There was practically no change in the 
milling situation this week. Millers mak- 
ing hard wheat flour say that they are 
doing some business, and that a little 
flour is being bought. The situation with 
soft wheat millers is much more stag- 
nant, and there is little, if anything, in 
the way of new sales. A number of 
these mills have either closed down or 
are about to do so, getting ready for 
the new crop. Soft winter wheat patent 
was quoted at $11.90@12; spring, $11.90 
@12. 

The operation of Toledo mills this 
week, 43 per cent of capacity, is perhaps 
a pretty fair indication of the situation. 
Some mills may be operating nearer their 
total capacity than this, but there are 
doubtless many operating at less than 
the average. End-of-the-crop conditions 
prevail, and very little buying is looked 
for, for the balance of this crop. To- 
ledo millers were bidding $2.32, Toledo 
rate points, for wheat, but were not get- 
ting much. 

Some millers have already begun to 
send out bids for new wheat for ship- 
ment by July 10-15. Indianapolis was 
bidding $2.20%,. The situation in feed 
was reported somewhat better. Prices 
have not advanced, but inquiry and de- 
mand showed improvement. y 

Conditions prevailing in the South- 
west, as reported here, may result in a 
renewed demand for spring wheat flour 
from local and northwestern mills. Ac- 
cording to these reports wet weather in 
the Southwest threatened not only to se- 
riously — the quality of the wheat, 
but to delay harvest and postpone de- 
livery of new-crop hard winter wheat 
flour from two weeks to a month. 

Unless the situation changes very ma- 
terially. for the better in the Southwest, 
the bakery trade, and possibly the job- 
bers also, may take on further lines of 
spring wheat flour in order to be as- 
sured of sufficient stocks of good flour 


The milling trade has . 


until new-crop Kansas flour can be de- 
pended upon to be satisfactory. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined wealiy capacity of 90,360 
bbls, for the week ending June 21, made 
38,314, or 42 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 34,625, or 45 per cent, last 
week, by nine mills of 76,560 bbls ca- 
pacity. 

OHIO GRAIN DEALERS 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
held its fortieth annual convention at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, June 10-11, 
with a large attendance. 

D. Irwin, vice-president United 
States Grain Corporation, was on the 
programme to present the government 
viewpoint in the handling of grain. The 
relation of the miller and grain dealer 
was the subject of a talk by L. W. 
Dewey, of Dewey Bros., Blanchester, 
who is president of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association. 

C. M. Eikenberry, president of the 
association, uttered a warning against 
ultra-socialistic tendencies as incorpo- 
rated in the Non-Partisan League of 
North Dakota. The seizure of the grain 


business by the state has little chance in. 


Ohio. President Eikenberry also ex- 
pressed the hope that the Grain Corpora- 
tion would not be compelled to use a li- 
cense system for grain dealers. 

Vv. E. Butler, of Minneapolis, in his 
address said that the marketing of farm 
crops has an important political reflex, 
and that the grange, the populist move- 
ment, and now the Non-Partisan League, 
all had their basis in the weakness in 
the system of grain marketing. He 
claimed that the matter of grain inspec- 
tion, according to uniform standard, 
self-imposed by the industry, is a prime 
essential, and that with the cessation of 
control by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration in July, 1920, self-regula- 
tion will become increasingly necessary 
if burdensome legislation is to be avoid- 
ed. He also emphasized the need of an 
accurate system of cost accounting in 
the business. 

H. W. Robinson, president local grain 
exchange, and president Union Elevator 
Co., expressed the opinion that the guar- 
anteed price of $2.26 for wheat would 
be maintained automatically by the op- 
eration of the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of C. W. Cook, of Columbus, 
as president, S. D. Swoop, of Amanda, 
vice-president, and J. W. McCord, of 
Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 

A luncheon given by Charles G. 
Watkins, president Cleveland Grain Co., 
concluded the convention. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather has been very warm for 
two weeks. This has been favorable for 
the completion of fieldwork and for hur- 
rying along crops. Considerable corn 
has been planted late, and some of these 
late fields are just getting a good start. 
With continued warm weather, corn 
should make very rapid progress. 

Wheat has been maturing rapidly. 
Fields all over ‘this section are turning, 
and in the southern half of the state, 


.with continued warm, ripening weather, 


some should be ready to cut next week. 
While there are spots which have been 
blown down and lodged, this will not 
affect the acreage much. To offset this 
and any other damage, the wheat is very 
thick, heads appear to be long and filled 
well, and the indication of big yields is 
frequently reported. Some sections re- 
port that they will average nearly twice 
what they did a year ago and in normal 
times. 


There are occasional reports of army 


_ 


worms and locusts, but so far the rav- 
ages of these pests do not appear to have 
The wheat crop 
is ong & made, and within two weeks 
should assured beyond any danger 
save that of a wet harvest. 

A few places in Ohio report that the 
cutting of wheat has already com- 
menced. 

NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 

A statement issued this week by L..J. 
Tabor, Barnesville, Ohio, master of the 
state grange, indicates that Ohio farm- 
ers are against any attempts of the Non- 
Partisan League to enter this state, and 
that agriculturists seek closer relations 
with industrial workers. Opposition of 
the grange means the opposition of the 
rural membership, claimed to be approxi- 
mately 82,000, organized in some 800 
granges reaching into 88 counties of 
Ohio. 

The grange will oppose any attempt 
by farmers to enter politics as a class, 
and the state ownership of grain eleva- 
tors or mills; its idea is farmer-owned 
elevators and mills. The announcement 
makes it clear that if the Non-Partisan 
League is to enter Ohio it will have to do 
so in the face of active opposition by the 
oldest and largest organization of rural 
interests in the state. 


NOTES 

Harry M. Freer, Akron (Ohio) Bak- 
ing Co., has gone on a business trip to 
Oklahoma and Kansas. 

R. H. Sturtevant, representing the 
Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, 
called on mills in this section this week. 

W. J. McDonald, of the Krumm Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, underwent an 


operation for ———_, this week and - 


is reported as doing well. 

Mr. McGee, district manager Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., and Charles 
L. Roberts, representing this mill in this 
section, were in Columbus this week. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, left for Boston and 
the East on a business trip this week. 

W. H. Holaday, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, returned this week from a 
headquarters meeting of the sales repre- 
sentatives of the St. Paul (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, started on a 
motor trip this week with his family for 
Camp Quantico, and Fredericksburg, 
Va., and will return in about a week. 

The business of the Madson-Ryon Co., 
Ann. Arbor, Mich, has been acquired 
and merged with that of Chatterton & 
Son, Mount Pleasant, Mich., effective 
July 1, and the Ann, Arbor office will be 
discontinued. 

H. A. Cooper, recently a partner with 
Harry Meyer in the Top-N-Och Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has sold his inter- 
est and become identified with the Bak- 
ers’ Co-Operative Service Association at 
Chicago, where he will have charge of 
the department of costs. 


The Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, 
has sold to the Troy Grain & Supply Co., 
composed of local farmers, its Troy ele- 
vator, and plans to complete additional 
storage and coarse grain handling facil- 
ities at its Eldean plant, thus bringing 
together its mill and grain operations. 

The Reichert Flour Co., operating al- 
so as the Reichert Food Products Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, has sold its jobbing busi- 
ness to the Piqua (Ohio) Milling Co. It 
is also reported, but not confirmed, that 
the Reicherts have sold their bakery at 
Dayton, and contemplate re-engaging in 
the baking business at Cincinnati. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouts, Inv., June 21.—Dullness 
ruled the flour market this week. Little 
new business was reported by local mills, 
practically all that was done being the 
filling of old contracts. Stocks of old 
wheat are very small, and production has 
reached a low point. The output for the 
six days ending today was 6,748 bbls, 
the capacity of the mills here being 22,- 
800 bbls weekly. This compares with 
7,920 bbls last week, 3,532 in 1918, and 
7,100 in 1917. 

Soft winter pent flour is quoted at 
$11.10@11.40 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, in 
car lots, Hard winter and spring wheat 
patents are being offered at $11.10@ 
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11.80, same basis. Stocks on hand are 
not large. 
Inspections for the week in bushels, as 

reported by the Board of Trade: 


In Out 
bo a oe pee ee 8,000: .. seen 
COP os Stan elegecsecen cia 225,000 121,000 
GE. natpens cdcdectueess 248,000 74,000 
TO dvsicticcicocvecccene’ aheeee 1,000 

STOCK IN STORE 
a Week ending. 
June 21, June 22, June 23, 
1919 1918 1917 
WORE. ov ccracne 736,810 18,100 27,700 
CORN. cocsncdccse 739,050 778,530 423,230 
eee ee EES 121,660 145,470 145,850 
RVG ccccccvcccce T0066 cece =. ob 000 
pT Berereri ee eee - acces pee ee 
* * 


Millfeed is higher and in good demand. 
Local dealers attribute this to the high 
prices being asked for corn feeds, due 
to estimates that the planting for 1919 
showed the smallest total acreage in 10 
years. The ruling quotation for mill- 
feed is $45@46 ton, while bran is of- 
fered at $40@43 and middlings at $53 
@55. 

ARMY WORMS AND SMUT 


The favorable weather of the last few 
weeks continues. Generally it was warm, 
averaging 4 to 7 degrees above normal, 
and there was an abundance of sunshine. 
Local showers occurred over the most of 
Indiana. A_ few localities did not re- 
ceive rain where it was needed badly, 
and in other small areas wind and hail 
did some damage to wheat, corn and rye. 

Offsetting the “good climatic condi- 
tions, however, was the appearance of 
army worms in 20 or more counties, em- 
bracing practically all of the northern 
and central crop areas in the state. Farm 
experts at Purdue University, which is 
the center for agricultural improvement 
work in Indiana, regarded the visitation 
as the worst in years. 

However, with practically every coun- 
ty having an agricultural agent, prompt 
measures were taken to combat the 
worms, trenches being plowed around in- 
fected fields and poison bran being 
spread. The end of the week saw the 
enemy under control in practically all of 
the worst affected localities. However, 
the damage runs into the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in several counties. 

Late reports show the worms to be ap- 
pearing in several new places, but in 
smaller numbers, and the danger of any 
further extensive loss is believed past. 

Considerable damage also has been 
done ripening wheat by smut. In some 
localities it has been reported as very 
serious. Undoubtedly it is more wide- 
spread than for several years, but wheth- 
er or not it will seriously affect the 
state’s crop as a whole remains to be de- 
termined. A. L. Ford, field agent for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, believes the loss will be heavy 
in a few regions. 

Wheat-cutting is general in the central 
and southern parts of Indiana, and soon 
will start in the northern part. The 
yield for the state, as a whole, notwith- 
standing the recent damage of various 
kinds, is expected to be at least an aver- 
age one on account of the previously re- 
ported high percentage of condition. 
Some counties have sent in reports that 
the heads are not as well filled as ex- 
pected, but in others the grain is reported 
of a high standard. : 


NOTES 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is in the 
Wisconsin woods, taking a vacation. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., of Peru, Ind., capitalized at $50,000, 
has elected William Hart as president. 
Other officers selected are O. J. Tillet, 
vice-president, and Clarence C. Holmes, 
secretary-treasurer. The concern has 
bought the Canal elevator of Weeks 
Bros. 

A special meeting of the Indiana 
Farmers’ Association will meet in Indian- 
apolis, June 25, to consider the question 
of crop movements. The most impor- 
tant subject on the programme is a dis- 
cussion of phases of the problems that 
were dealt. with at the recent confer- 
ence of trade representatives with Julius 
H. Barnes. cers of the association 
have expressed a hope to come to an un- 
derstanding, before the movement of new 
wheat begins, as to what constitutes a 
reasonable handling charge for millers 
and grain dealers. 

Epwano H. Ziecyer, 
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Though the flour market is quiet, there 
is an increasing improvement in the gen- 
eral tone. Buyers are much more in- 
terested than they were two weeks ago, 
and inquiries are numerous. The reports 
of continued wet weather in the South- 
west have done much to stimulate interest, 
and some sales of new Kansas flours are 
reported. These, however, are as yet in 
no large volume, ranging mostly from 
500 to 1,000 bbl lots. 

Spot stocks are rapidly decreasing, and 
those who have any to offer find a fairly 
ready market. This is helping to stif- 
fen the whole situation, because they have 
ceased to be a factor in bearing down 
prices. The only thing now needed to 
clear up the whole situation is the is- 
suance of the final form of contract by 
the Grain Corporation under which the 
trade will be expected to operate. 

While stocks of flour in the hands of 
large bakers are thought to be sufficient 
for at least another month, buyers for 
these concerns are beginning to provide 
for future requirements. 

According to well-informed men, a 
searcity of flour is expected during July 
and, in view of the possible delay in har- 
vesting the crop in the Southwest, it 
looks as though this opinion has good 
foundation. In all probability such Kan- 
sas mills as have sold flour for July ship- 
ment will experience difficulty in doing 
so, and if there is any great delay it will 
add to the possibility of the scarcity pre- 
dicted. 

Compared with other years the present 
volume of flour business is extremely 
light and, even though some mills are 
inclined to reduce prices in order to 
force sales, the movement is not meet- 
ing with much success. 

New soft wheat flours are being of- 
fered by Pennsylvania mills, but so far 
as can be learned no volume is being sold, 
although the quotations are 75c@$1 be- 
low the levels of old wheat flours of the 
same character. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents, $13@13.50; standard patent, $11@ 
12; first clears, $9@10; winter straight, 
old $10.75@11.25, new $10@10.25; Kan- 
sas straight, old $11.40@12, new $10.75 
@l11; rye, $7.75@8.60,—all in jute. 


PROPOSED EXPORT PLAN 


Some of the leading exporters of flour 
in New York have decided to place be- 
fore the wheat director, immediately up- 
on the signing of the peace agreement 
by Germany, a plan which will permit 
the exportation of flour to certain 
European countries by the exporters 
financing the shipments directly. At the 
present time it entails exportations only 
to those countries standing as neutrals, 
and would to an extent relieve the strain 
on governmental finance. It is based 
largely upon the following extract from 
an interview with Herbert Hoover pub- 
lished last week in the daily papers: 


“In my view, the largest part of the 
credits required from the United States 
should be provided by private credits, 
and we should, except for certain limited 
purposes, stop the lending of the money 
of our ernment. Credits next year are 
requi for business operations, and 
when governments are enga in busi- 
ness they always overspend, and the 
years to come must be years of economy, 
not extravagance.” 


Mr. Hoover is shortly expected to ar- 
rive in this country, and it may then be 


possible to extend the plan, provided, of 


course, it meets with the sanction of the 
wheat director. 
MANY WESTERN MILLERS HERE 

Among the millers to visit New York 
this week were E. P. Bronson, treasurer 
and manager H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill; R. H. Leonhardt, president 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis; R. E. Bemmels, 
sales-manager Bemmels Milling Co., Lis- 
bon, N. D; C. W. Wallace, Alexander 
Milling Co., Winfield, Kansas; T. Mor- 
gan Bowen, Buffalo manager Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co; G. A. Breaux, 
vice-president Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky; W. W. Suckow, president 
Suckow Co., Franklin, Ind; T. S. Blish, 
manager Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind; John F. Kroutil, president Yukon 
(Okla.) Milling Co., and Edward Stan- 
ard, of Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis. 


NOTES 

Farrar Tilney, flour buyer for the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York, is in the 
Southwest. 

Jose Ortega, flour broker, Havana, 
Cuba, who had been spending a few 
weeks in California, has left for home. 

John M. Turner, commission merchant, 
San Juan, Porto Rico, arrived in New 
York last Tuesday, and intends spend- 
ing the summer in the White Mountains. 

Frank G. Crowell, first vice-president 
of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, recently returned from Europe, 
where he went to survey the wheat situa- 
tion. 

Indicative of the high cost of living, 
the following is of interest: “Up to Dec. 
1, 1918, the United States had spent 
$727,000,000 in feeding its army, the cost 
having risen from 4c for each ration in 
1897 to 48c in 1918.” 

S. Van den Bergh, of S. Van den 
Bergh Bros., Rotterdam, Holland, who 
is in this country for the purpose of vis- 
iting his milling connections, is making 
his he&dquarters in New York, in room 
305, 44 Whitehall Street. 

It is reported that there is a good de- 
mand for bakers’ *machinery in Porto 
Rico and also for corn-grinding machin- 
ery, as during the last two years there 
has been an increased interest in raising 
corn and grinding it for local consump- 
tion. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiapverput1A, Pa., June 21.—The lo- 
cal market for flour continues dull and 
unsatisfactory, and prices are weak. The 
mills have been generally willing to 
make concessions, but have done Tittle 
business, owing to the competition of 
second-hand stocks, which have been, in 
many cases, available below manufactur- 
ers’ prices, 

Rye flour is not in large supply, but 
demand is light and prices favor buyers. 
Corn goods are dull. 


NOTES 


John Pugh, one of the oldest members 
of the Commercial Exchange, has retired 
from the flour and grain business con- 
ducted by him for the past 55 years at 
Conshohocken, Pa. Mr. Pugh is 81 years 
of age and a veteran of the Civil War, 
having been wounded at the battle of 
Antietam. His first presidential vote 
was cast for Abraham Lincoln. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were George E. Lake and H. J. 
Owens, representing the Listman Flour 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis; E. C. Wright, 
president Wisconsin Milling Co. Me- 
nomonie, Wis; Otto Waitzmann, of Ros- 
enbaum Bros., grain shippers, Chicago; 
A. T. Goodman, of the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., and Andrea 
a importer, of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 


The local office of the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation has uested 
all flour jobbers and all bakers buying 
more than 50 bbls of flour a week to 
send to its office their full and correct 
business titles and addresses. The list 
is necessary, according to H. D. Irwin, 
second vice-president of the Corporation, 
because under the new-crop plan a con- 
tract is to be offered by the Corporation 
to all Food Administration fiour _li- 
censees, acceptance of which will be op- 
tional with the licensees. 

Samvuet S. DANIELs. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 21.—City mills 
ground 13,100 bbls flour this week, or 71 
per cent of capacity, compared with 14,- 
100 last week, or 76 per cent of capacity. 
Of this total, 11,400 bbls were spring, 
1,000 winter and 700 rye. 

This has been another week of slack 
business. The general feeling is that 
there cannot be much change in the flour 
market until the new crop comes in and 
the price adjustment incident to passing 
from the old to the new crop year is 
found, 

The trade is looking for bargains. 
Flour stocks are extremely low with 
many jobbers, and the majority of re- 
tailers and bakers are carrying minimum 
amounts. Should harvest be delayed, 
there will be a ready market for every 
pound of flour available here. 

At any rate, millers are not inclined to 
cut prices on patents. Prices are fully 
maintained, and in some instances are 
quoted 10c higher than a week ago. On 
the contrary, clears and low-grades are 
easier, with clears off about 50c bbl. 

Millers are mostly caught up on their 
contracts. Inquiry is light, and one or 
two of the mills which have their con- 
tracts filled are grinding and storing. 
Some of this wheat cost the millers $3.10 
bu, which makes it plain that they will 
not concede much on prices until forced 
to by the actual competition of new 
flour. 

From now on, the output of mills here 
will gradually slack off, but most mills 
will be able to run through to the new 
wheat, on reduced output. 

Quotations on hard wheat flour: spring 
patents, $13@13.10 bbl, cotton 1,’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $12.75; first clear $10 
@10.50, cotton ¥/,’s, Boston; local, $10.50; 
low-grade $6.25@7, jute, car lots, Boston. 

With the prospect of new-crop prices 
but a few weeks away, farmers are haul- 
ing in an occasional jag of wheat. The 
edge of prices is off at least 25c bu, and 
#2.40 is about the top notch now. It 
looks as though soft wheat mills here 
would be able to take care of their regu- 
lar customers, but outside business is at 
a minimum and no prices are quoted on 
winter straights except on a local job- 
bing basis. Sales range $12@12.20, cot- 
ton ¥,"s, 

There is some inquiry for rye flour, 
but hardly enough to maintain prices, 
and quotations have eased off 10@20c bbl 
on the best white brands, now quoted at 
$8.75@8.80, cotton ¥’s, Boston. Quo- 
tations for eastern brands jobbed out 
here: white, $10.50 bbl; medium, $9.75@ 
10; dark, $9.50. 

Feed prices are steady, with the heav- 
ier ones selling best. The scorching 
weather of the last fortnight is searing 
the pastures, and should it continue 
much longer, dairymen will again be in 
the market for bran. Spring bran is 
quoted at $40@43 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $44@45; winter bran, mill 
door, small lots, $44@46; spring mid- 
dlings, $53@54.40, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $50; winter middlings, mill 
door, small lots, $52@54; rye feed de- 
clined $2, and is quoted at $44, sacked, 
local trade. Corn meal, table grade, in 
light demand at $4.75 per 100 lbs, local, 
small lots. 





NOTES 

The weather has been extremely hot 
here for a fortnight, and the prospect 
is that June will show a new high tem- 
perature record, 

Despite several alarms, the dreaded 17- 
year locust has failed to put in an ap- 
pearance, but it is asserted from some 
quarters that there is plenty of time yet 
for it to pay its scheduled visit to this 
section. 

Winter wheat is rapidly getting to 
the dough stage. An occasional piece on 
gravelly ground is beginning to turn 
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slightly. The outlook is for a heavy crop. 
There is a light acreage of corn, but 
that which got into the ground in sea- 


son is growing fast. 
T. W. Kwaprp. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mo., June 21.—Flour was 
held firmer by some mills, winter and 
spring, but the business was limited and 
scattered, and done chiefly at old rates. 
The rank and file are well supplied with 
old stock, and content to wait until the 
new product comes. Buyers insist that 
they have no intention of paying for 
new flour anything approximating the 
price of old. 

Springs were firmer and more salable, 
short patents closing nominally at $12@ 
12.25; long patents, $11.25@11.75; first 
clears, $9.25@9.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
60c more in wood, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. A good sale of fancy short pat- 
ent was made as low as $12, jute, though 
this was exceptional as some of the lead- 
ers are now held up to $12.50, cotton. 
Long patents are very irregular in price 
and, like first clears, are hard to move. 

Hard winters were unsettled and in- 
active, with short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $12@12.25; long pat- 
ents, $11.25@11.75; first clears, $9.25@ 
9.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 
or 20@30c less in bulk. Hard winters 
for months have not been in the trading 
arena, and now, with a chance to do busi- 
ness on the new product, they have noth- 
ing to offer. : 

Soft winters were steadier and in a 
little better demand, patents closing nom- 
inally at $11.15@11.40; near-by straights, 
$10.40@10.65,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more 
in wood, or 20@30c less in bulk. Old 
near-by straight on spot sold at $10.40@ 
10.50 in second-hand cottons, while new 
was offered for July shipment at $10 
down to $9.50, bulk, without any appar- 
ent result. 

City mills ran to capacity until Friday, 
when they finished their government con- 
tracts and slowed down. They reduced 
flour 25c bbl and advanced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 106,- 
166 bbls; destined for export, 91,875. 





AND THEY CALLED IT “BREAD” 

President Macgill, of the Patapsco 
Mills, displayed on ’change this week 
some interesting samples of bread as eat- 
en by the people of Finland during the 
war and famine of 1917-19. The sam- 
ples were obtained by A. M. Dietrich, 
chief engineer of the United States 
steamer Bussum, said to have been the 
first ship carrying the American flag to 
go through the Kiel Canal, and repre- 
sent bread made from ground wood- 
pulp and 1 per cent rye flour, from grass 
and 1 per cent rye flour, from green 
moss and 1 per cent rye flour, from the 
straws of peas and 1 per cent rye flour, 
and from the bark of pine trees and 1 
per cent rye flour. The bread looked 
like manure, and was a travesty on its 
name. 

NOTES 

The stock of barley here is now 1,212,- 
426 bus. 

Harvest is now general in lower Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

A. W. Mears, flour, spent the week 
sea-fishing off the coast of Virginia. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 71; number now in port, 52. 

James B. MHessong, secretary and 
treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce, 
is back from Atlantic City. 

Adolph H. Schlag, local baker, is grad- 
vally turning the active management of 
his business over to his son-in-law. 

E. Russell Tolman, Baltimore branch 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is spending a week or so at Min- 
neapolis. 

Exports from here this week included 
164,477 bbls flour and 607,442 bus grain 
—136,914 wheat, 95,657 corn, 150,000 oats 
and 224,871 rye. 

Carl Schlag, son of Adolph H. Schlag, 
baker, has become a salesman for Lewis 
S. Tyler, Baltimore manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to June 21, 1919, 578,707 bus; 
year ago, 432,920. Range of prices this 
week, $1.84@1.91; last year, $1.58@1.90. 

The Maryland Pie Co., successor to the 
Connecticut Pie Co., William Van Dusen 
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president, and Charles A. Copperthite 
manager, has moved to its new location, 
823-25 West Saratoga Street. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., through its travelling representa- 
tive in this territory, F. R. Wheeler, has 
secured S. H. Ruth & Co., local millers’ 
agents, to handle its account in this 
market. 

The new bakery of the New Baltimore 
Baking Co., Charles W. Bald, president, 
Ridgely Street near West, is 60x225, and 
equipped with a sanitary plant, two 
Smith ovens, a dough mixer and a flour- 
handling outfit. 

The Federal System Baking Co. has 
leased No, 216 North Eutaw Street, this 
city, and converted it into an up-to-date 
eash-and-carry bakery. ‘The equipment 
includes a sanitary plant, two gas ovens 
and a dough mixer. 

Wade A. Gardner, of Gardner’s bak- 
ery, Baltimore and Norfolk, has begun 
the work of transforming into a model 
cake bakery the old Trinity church prop- 
erty, corner Madison Avenue and Pres- 
ton Street, this city. 

Bernard Gerlach, president and man- 
ager of the La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn., was here Thursday, on his way 
from the bakers’ convention at Lancaster, 
Pa. He will visit Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York and New England. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operat- 
ing the Patapsco Mills, had about 15 of 
its out-of-town brokers here this week as 
its guests. After being shown through 
the company’s new plant at Ellicott 
City, the visitors were handsomely feasted 
and entertained at Baltimore. 

It is announced that Albert Carry, 
capitalist and formerly president of the 
National Capital Brewing Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has bought a controlling in- 
terest in the Meinberg bakery of that 
city and proposes to give Washington as 
large and fine a bakery as it can support. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting June 17, and after hear- 
ing the reports of its delegates to the 
Barnes conference and the council which 
perfected the formation of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, in New York, it 
elected as a member Lewis Blaustein, a 
local millers’ agent and distributor, and 
received two applications for member- 
ship. 

First new southern wheat was received 
here June 20, comprising 100 bus shriv- 
eled, tough and smutty = grain 
brought the remarkable price of $2.75 
bu. First new wheat last year, 22 bus, 
was received June 18 and sold at $2.12. 
Arrivals of new southern wheat to date 
have been 406 bus, with quality general- 
ly poor and prices obtained ranging $2.10 
@2.75, principally $2.10@2.20. 

Cuarves H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 21.—The week 
closes with the demand for flour as dull 
as at any time during the past month or 
two. Millers’ representatives are selling 
practically nothing, and look for no im- 
provement until new-wheat flour comes 
on the market. The trade is independent, 
having stocks on hand which seem to be 
ample for present demands. 

The New York conference held by 
Julius Barnes will probably clear up the 
situation as regards protecting the flour 
buyer from loss through any decline in 
wheat values through contracts to be 
made with the government. This will 
dispose of the agitation regarding the 
handling of the new-crop wheat, and the 
way should now be open for business in 
new-wheat flour, provided buyers and 
sellers can agree upon prices. 

Up to the present, there has been no 
business in new-wheat flours, although 
some mills are asking for bids and in 
instances quoting prices, which are gen- 
erally not worth considering. These of- 
fers are considered to be purely specu- 
lative, and no one here is taking them 
seriously. 

There is still a little 100 per cent flour 
on the market, some of the lots being 
packed in 241%-lb sacks, being intended 
for the retail trade, but no sales are re- 
ported. Some of the larger bakers might 
use this flour by blending it with other 
flours, and in this way make it, available 
for bread-making, but they are not dis- 
posed to do this, as the consuming de- 
mand is urgent for pre-war bread, and 
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bakers are not willing to take a chance 
at losing their trade by changing the 
quality of their bread, which is now at 
a high point. 

During the past week there were a few 
lots of pre-war flour offered second hand 
at 25@50c bbl under mill prices, but the 
quantity was not large wd made no im- 
pression on the market. 

New-wheat flours were offered by 
southwestern millers this week at around 
$11.50@12 bbl, in sacks, for late July 
and August shipment, with no sales re- 
ported. 

NOTES 

A new corporation, the Producers’ and 
Consumers’ Co-operative Union, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has been formed for the 
sale of food products, etc., with $10,000 
capital. 

Henry Staples Potter, of the firm of 
Potter & Wrightington, cereal and health 
food manufacturers, died at his home in 
Boston, June 19. He was president of 
the Old Grist Mill in Charlestown, Mass., 
and a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy have 
been filed by Masterson Bros. (John J. 
Masterson), bakers, Auburn, Mass., with 
liabilities of $14,640 and assets of §$8,- 
570, and by Alexandrina Oliveira, groc- 
er, New Bedford, Mass., with liabilities 
of $8,277 and assets of $6,071. 

The Boston Flour and Grain Club held 
a meeting June 18, at which the chair- 
man, Frank E. Sands, reported that a 
federation of flour clubs had been formed 
in New York the previous week and -the 
Boston organization had become a mem- 
ber. Committees were appointed “to 
take up the matter of contracts between 
millers and buyers,” and “to take up the 
matter of sellers’ contracts in this mar- 
ket.” 

The annual outing of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club was held June 21, at 
West Peabody, Mass., about 100 mem- 
bers and their guests attending. The 
trip was made by automobile from the 
Chamber of Commerce through the park 
system. Upon arrival a continuous buf- 
fet lunch was served in the grove and 
athletic sports were indulged in, and 
the party returned late in the evening 
after a most enjoyable occasion. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 21.—While mill- 
ers generally report the trade dull, there 
is still a little business doing daily, either 
with small customers or an occasional 
carload in the East, particularly New 
York. The mills are looking for this 
shortage and, while it will by no means 
aid materially in keeping the mills going, 
there will be enough of it to clean up the 
little remaining wheat on hand or new 
purchases of old crop. 

The slack time is bound to come, in 
fact it is here now except the run on 
government flour, which is not very brisk 
at some of the mills. The big flour trade 
is taken care of and the mills are wait- 
ing for the new crop to see what is goin 
to happen. Prices are lower on al 
grades of spring wheat flour, the decline 
being about 35c_bbl, and the feeling none 
too firm at that decline. 

There is no news from Kansas, and 
little is expected here for a week or two 
Some mills are offering new short pat- 
ent at $11.40, and others as high as 
$11.60@11.70, and the latter mills are 
usually the low quoters in this market. 
They are, however, a little slow to fix 
prices this year. 

Winter wheat mills, especially at De- 
troit, are too high to expect any busi- 
ness. 

There is very little demand for rye 
flour, and no change in prices. It would 
not be difficult to shade quotations for 
a fair-sized amount. 

Millfeeds are taking an upward turn 
and, with the mills here and in Canada 
practically sold out, it looks as if there 
is nothing to prevent the market from 
going higher. Bran was advanced $1, 
and all sold to September. Standard 
middlings were in fair supply until the 
close of this week, when prices were ad- 
vanced $1.50 and all cleaned up for a 
month at least. Flour middlings and red 
dog are also disposed of, the latter $1 
higher than last week. 

only Canadian bran here today 
was two cars on track, which were held 


-track, Buffalo, 
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at $39, and there will be no more until 
the new crop. gs 4 quick ship- 
ment or first half of July, brought $46 
for a few cars, and that feed will also 
be out for the season. 

Corn-meal coarse feed, although sell- 
ing slowly, is held at a sharp advance 
over last week. Hominy feed scarce at 
$71.50, prompt or first half of July ship- 
ment. Canadian hominy was offered at 
$67 in 100-lb sacks, Buffalo. Gluten 
feed is higher and scarce. Cottonseed 
meal is wanted, and bids were $3@4 ton 
over last week, with practically no offer- 
ings. Oil meal is quoted at $68 for 
prompt shipment, with prospects of in- 
creased offerings from the mills here next 
week. Small lots were held at $72. 

Rolled oats stronger and in better de- 
mand. Oat hulls are offered at $33, 
reground, sacked, but 
there were other prices for shipment, 
and the situation seems to be easier than 
a week ago. 

Buckwheat sold at $3.25, track, Buf- 
falo, and sellers appeared anxious to 
move it. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was 130,450 bbls, representing 78 
per cent of capacity, compared with 139,- 
220, or 84 per cent, last week, 45,675, or 
27 per cent, a year ago, 88,920, or 53 per 
cent, in 1917, 107,450, or 64 per cent, in 
1916, and 132,200, or 97 per cent, in 1915. 


NOTES 


The Buffalo Flour Club will have an 
outing on June 28. 

L. W. Forbell, of Forbell & Co., New 
York, was here this week. 

Flour receipts for the week were 146,- 
180 bbls, compared with 177,500 a year 
ago. 

R. H. Sturtevent, of Logan Bros, Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was on ’change yester- 
day. 

The country is dry in this section of 
the state, and rain badly needed except 
for wheat. 

William Seeber, of S. J. Seeber & Co., 
flour and feed dealers at Adams, N. Y., 
was here this week, 

Buffalo millers are very well satisfied 
with the new form of contract that the 
Grain Corporation is going to give them. 

J. C. Hallauer has purchased the Wil- 
liam Craig warehouse at Nunda, N. Y., 
and ordered new milling machinery of 
40-bbl capacity. 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 2,132,750 bus, of which 610,000 were 
wheat and the rest oats, barley and rye. 
Last year for the same week the receipts 
were 353,700 bus. 

The government shipped out 750,000 
bus wheat, barley and rye this week, and 
has 1,151,000 bus of the same kinds of 
grain to move next week, for which 764 
cars will be needed, with poor prospect 
of getting them. There is a little bar- 
ley and rye coming down by lake next 
week. 

E. BancGasser. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orveans, La., June 21.—Flour 
sales reported are small, although in- 
quiries tend to show that the trade and 
bakers in general are now well aware 
that they will not get the new flour as 
early as they expected. Some was offered 
by brokers at $10.50@10.75, with com- 
paratively few sales. 

Millers are anxious to know exactly 
how they stand before quoting, and the 
conservatives are careful about naming 
shipping dates. They prefer not enter- 
ing into contracts unless they can keep 
them, and until the millers and the wheat 
director made final settlement as to the 
form of contract. The buyers are also 
anxious to learn the grade and moisture 
of the flour recently offered to be shipped 
out from the new wheat crop. 

Flour sold here .at $11.70@11.90 for 
Kansas hard wheat, and $12.15@12.25 for 
Minnesota spring. Corn products: grits, 
$8.75 bbl; cream meal, $8.70; corn meal, 
$8.50; white corn flour, $4.35@4.45 per 
100 lbs; shorts, $55@58 ton. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
575 cars; corn, 77; oats, 56; barley, 643. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,612,000 bus; 
corn, 7,000; oats, 55,000; barley, 1,132,000. 

Georcr L. Ferry. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvrn, Mrxn., June 23.—The spring 
wheat flour market was without any s 
cial change last week. With slow 
mand, mills found sales restricted as to 
quantity, buyers indicating that they 
were meeting just bare needs to carry 
them along until market conditions clear 
up. Mills mostly worked getting out old 
orders, Prices were shaded somewhat, in 
common with action of outside mills. : 

The durum mill announced the accept- 
ance of a few car-lot orders at the going 
price basis, Market conditions, however, 
remain quiet, and give no promise of 
early improvement. Along with spring 
wheat flour, mill asking prices were 
marked slightly lower. 

The rye trade continues to stay out, 
and no business was reported in_ this 
market. In view of the promising crop 
condition and prospective big yield, buy- 
ers’ ideas are for lower prices, but urgent 
and large export business holds up the 
market, and until this demand is satis- 
fied, no change can be expected. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
31,365 bbls flour, or 85 per cent of rated 
capacity, against 25,365, or 68 per cent, 
in the preceding week, and 7,765, or 22 
per cent, a year ago. 

A little millfeed sells right along with 
part cars of flour, but the market holds 
quiet. Any business passing must be 
limited, for with mills well sold ahead, 
they have but very small supplies be- 
coming available for marketing. 


NOTES 


Canadian barley to the amount of 24,- 
000 bus was received in store last week 
by one elevator. 

A lot of 37,000 bus oats was moved out 
by boat last week, the first shipment by 
lake in some time. 

Mills were able to pick up some of 
their wheat requirements on track last 
week, mostly durum. 

B. E. Baker, who has been down in the 
southern oil fields for about a year, was 
on ’change Saturday, and is home to stay. 

Wheat receipts from Aug. 1, 1918, to 
date have aggregated 90,124,000 bus, 
against 17,761,000 in the previous year. 

But few cargoes of grain are going 
out, and not much more will move that 
way this summer. ‘The movement now is 
mostly by rail. 

A small rye cargo loaded Saturday for 
delivery at Port MecNicoll, Canada, on 
export account. Shipments via that coun- 
try have been rare this year. 

The cash grain market was lively the 
past week. There was a great array of 
samples shown daily on the tables, with 
plenty of buyers and sellers to handle it. 
Coarse grains predominated. 


H. F. Salyards, vice-president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and a member 
of the board’s delegation that attended 
the conference in New York with Julius. 
H. Barnes, has returned home. 


The advancement of bids for cash bar- 
ley has stimulated a good movement. 
The specialists in that grain wanted the 
stuff and bid above Minneapolis, turning 
it this way. The demand is from the 
East. 

There was a good volume of export 
business in rye last week, on Thursday 
alone about 225,000 bus being worked. 
Eastern buyers are inquiring for it stead- 
ily, and further business is certain to 
develop. Stocks here are down to about 
500,000 bus. 

Wheat stocks in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators are steadily decreasing, and at the 
present rate of withdrawals the houses 
will soon be cleaned out. Only two com- 
panies have any holdings of size left. 
The run of wheat from the country has- 
picked up somewhat, but mills are taking 
all of it. 

The situation in flaxseed is tight, but 
little being available. Only about 20,000 
bus of domestic seed and 60,000 of Cana- 
dian are held here. Country receipts are 
increasing, and the operator who held 
up cash prices here for some time found 
the supply getting too heavy and pulled 
out. The best price late last week was 
July figure for both spot and to arrive. 
Today another buyer came in and paid 
July to Sc over for track. To arrive also 
sold at better than July price, but closed 
on that basis. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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THE WINNIPEG STRIKE 


Matters are rapidly approaching a 
crisis in the Winnipeg strike. Some ad- 
ditions were made to the ranks of the 
malcontents during the week but, on the 
other hand, a great many quietly returned 
to their work or got away to other places 
where they may go to work without fear 
of molestation. The only thing that keeps 
the strike alive now is terrorism. Many 
who want to go back to work are afraid 
to do so. The authorities have guaran- 


teed protection to such, but it is easy to 
see that this is only theoretical protec- 
tion. Mobs spring up suddenly, and 


work their will swiftly, while the law is 
slow. 

The citizens of Winnipeg, high and 
low, are carrying on the public service 
with commendable efficiency and a forti- 
tude that is beyond praise. Wealthy men 
may be seen performing the most menial 
tasks for the community without reward 
and without any other sign of recogni- 
tion than the kidding of friends who hap- 
pen to see them at it. The main thing 
with these men and every good Canadian 
in the city is that the red monster of 
revolution has been beaten. Winnipeg 
“has saved herself by her exertions, and 
the rest of Canada by her example.” 


Canadian Wheat Prices 


The matter of a policy for Canada with 
respect to a fixed price for wheat of the 
1919 crop and government control of 
same is now at issue. The commercial 
and transportation interests are in con- 
ference with the government at Ottawa 
for the purpose of assisting in a deci- 
sion. Final authority lies with the cabi- 
net. 

It seems to be the general opinion in 
trade circles that a fixed and guaranteed 
price is inevitable. Canada is more or 
less bound to follow the United States 
in this, since any other course would 
prove extremely embarrassing to both 
countries. It is also a fact that the con- 
trolled price of bread in Britain has a 
tendency to force some form of regula- 
tion over here. At any rate, it is felt 
that Canada must make up her mind 
what her policy is to be, in order that 
trade and transportation may make the 
necessary preparations for handling the 
crops of this year. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour mills of Ontario are passing 
through a quiet period. Demand is at a 
low ebb, and most of the larger milling 
companies have withdrawn their travel- 
lers from the road. There is very little 
winter wheat flour offering, owing to the 
searcity of wheat. The standard price 
for western spring wheat flour is $10.90 
-bbl, in bags, net cash terms, mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered Ontario 
points. For winter patents, in second- 
hand jute bags, the price is $10.80, basis 
Montreal, delivered. There is no busi- 
ness passing in Ontario spring wheat 
flour, but a nominal quotation is $10 bbl, 
in bags, delivered. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is not so keen 
as a few weeks ago but, as stocks are 
searce, all available supplies are easily 
disposed of. Prices are steady. West- 
ern spring wheat bran for delivery in 

io, in mixed cars with flour, is 
worth $42 ton, and shorts $44, net cash 
terms. 





WINTER WHEAT 


Stocks of winter wheat at country 
points in Ontario are low, and sales are 
limited. Very little old-crop wheat is 
left in the country, but when the new 
crop is ready for market there will be 
an abundance for all needs. The fixed 
price for No. 2 winter wheat is $2.31 bu, 
in store, Montreal; No. 2 spring, $2.26, 
same basis. 

OATMEAL 

The inactivity noted the last few weeks 
in rolled oats and oatmeal continues. 
Domestic consumption is small at this 
season of the year. Sales for export are 
limited, owing to difficulty of procuring 
shipping space. Current quotations range 
$4.25@4.40 for 90-lb bags, delivered in 
mixed-car lots to the trade; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Demand for reground oat hulls is poor, 
and the price is lower. The current quo- 
tation at Ontario points is $26@27 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Ontario points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for oats and barley is 
firm. Supplies are limited, and all of- 
ferings are freely taken. The current 
price for No. 2 white Ontario oats is 
8le bu, on track at country points; bar- 
ley, $1.30. 


CANADA’S GRAIN AREA 


A preliminary estimate issued by the 
Dominion bureau of statistics places the 


total area of wheat in Canada for the. 


year 1919 at 16,958,500 acres, compared 
with 17,353,902 in 1918. The area of fall 
wheat to be harvested is 797,750 acres, 
an increase of 381,135 over last year. 
The area of spring wheat is 16,160,750 
acres, a decrease of 776,537. ‘The total 
area of oats is 14,654,000 acres, 136,000 
less than in 1918. 

The acreage of the remaining crops is 
as follows: barley 3,036,240, against 3,- 
153,711 in 1918; rye 575,585, against 555,- 
294; peas 208,250, against 235,976; mixed 
grains 877,240, against 921,826; hay and 
clover, 10,472,700, against 10,544,625; al- 
falfa 192,480, against 196,428. 


NOTES 


W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
returned Thursday from a motor trip 
through sections of the United States 
and Canada. 

The agricultural committee of the 
Commons has strongly recommended that 
a grain elevator costing about $1,000,000 
be erected in Ontario, and Toronto has 
been suggested as a good location. 

Good progress is being made with the 
plans for putting Kingston harbor into 
Shape for grain transshipment to meet 
the needs of the new Welland Canal. 
Government engineers are conferring 
with regard to the best site for the ele- 
vators. 

Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist in charge 
of the Dominion Grain Research Lab- 
oratories, Winnipeg, was in Toronto this 
week. He is in eastern Canada for the 
purpose of conferring with members of 
the government at Ottawa on matters 
in connection with his work in the labora- 
tory. 

A conference of millers, grain men and 
other interested parties is being held in 
Ottawa in regard to the handling and 
disposition of the 1919 wheat crop. The 
question of fixed prices for wheat and 
flour is under consideration. No definite 
decisions with regard to these matters 
have yet been given out. 


Ontario has had three successive weeks 
of extremely hot weather, and reports 
would indicate that in some sections 
crops are in need of rain. Local thun- 
derstorms occurred during the week, but 
the fall of rain in some parts was not 


sufficient to supply growing grains with 
the needed moisture. Other districts re- 
port considerable rainstorms, and crops 
in splendid condition. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynireec, Man., June 21.—The flour 
mills of this city report a very steady and 
satisfactory demand for flour. The labor 
troubles have not lessened the consump- 
tion of food. On the contrary, this has 
increased and all concerns dealing in 
staples report an unusual volume of 
business. The operation of local mills is 
still of a most spasmodic kind. With the 
help of a few faithful employees, office 
hands and others, the two big mills man- 
age to produce enough flour to take care 
of the city, but this is all they are trying 
to do. Orders for shipment are being 
handled from other plants. ‘ 

Advices from country mills west of 
Winnipeg indicate that these also are 
busy. i number report their June turn- 
over thé best on record. A possible ex- 
planation of this may be found in the 
fact that a few mills that are usually in 
active operation at this time of the year 
are shut down for want of wheat. This 
leaves a greater volume of orders to be 
handled by those that have wheat. Prices 
in force through the West are unchanged. 

Local prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight-draft terms, are as 
follows: 





Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
MAMItODR cecccccvcccccccccccccccscse 10.40 
Saskatchewan ....ccccvcsccccssccscese 10.30 
BIDGEER och c cceccedcecevesecccssveces 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.5 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince RUPere oc ccccccsccccevcccccces 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City deal- 


ers buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton 
lots, 20c over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED EASIER 


The market for millfeed shows signs 
of weakening. Pasture has become so 
abundant that farmers have not the same 
need for other feeds. This is especially 
true of bran. The current quotation for 
bran in straight or mixed car lots at all 
points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta is $88@39 ton, in bags, deliv- 
ered, and for shorts $42@43 ton. 

WHEAT RECEIPTS LIGHT 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg and 
other western inspection points are di- 
minishing. Hot weather, strikes, and de- 
clining deliveries at country points are 
all contributing to this effect. Friday’s 
inspection amounted to less than 40 cars. 
The amount of milling wheat appearing 
in these ‘inspections is small, though it 
is quite likely that the big milling com- 
panies having elevators of their own in 
the country are getting fair quantities 
at some points. On the other hand, the 
limited supplies of low-grade wheat in 
sight are still too much for the market. 
No one has use for this kind of grain. 
Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.241/,, bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 3 northern, 
$2.1714,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, plus supervisors’ tax. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The former good demand for oats and 
barley has disappeared.. There is now 
but little inquiry for these grians, un- 
less it may be for speculative future 
delivery. As compared with a week ago, 
oats are about ¥4c bu higher, while barley 
is 2¥,c lower. At the close, on Friday, 
No. 2 Canadian western oats were worth 
78e bu, in store, Fort William, and No. 
3 Canadian western barley, $1.30. 

OATMEAL 


Rolled. oats and oatmeal are firming 
up. Conditions in the markets for grain, 
coupled with an improved demand, have 





led to an advance in prices. This is not 
surprising, since it has been evident for 
some time that Canadian mills were sell- 
ing these goods at a loss. Competition 
for trade is very keen. Rolled oats have 
advanced 25c bag, and are now quoted 
at $4 per 80-lb bag in mixed-car lots de- 
livered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Western Canada is experiencing some 
of the finest growing weather for the 
month of June that can be remembered. 
Vegetation in and around Winnipeg is 
extraordinarily luxuriant. There have 
been good rains within the week, and at 
other times the sun is hot. 

A few reports of damage by insects 
are now to be found in the daily grist of 
news from the country. Grasshoppers 
have been destructive in some localities, 
but it is not believed that the total area 
covered by this. plague can be great. A 
statement of acreages” appears hereun- 
der. 

CANADIAN CROP AREAS 

The government of Canada has issued 
its regular June bulletin on crop areas 
throughout the Dominion. Following are 
some of the figures: 


ALL CANADA 





Acres 
WHER ‘WhdeoneteeNeceeabés caccete 16,958,500 
Oats 14,654,000 
Barley 3,036,240 
Rye 575,585 
WESTERN CANADA (ACRES) 

1919 1918 
15,450,700 16,125,451 
9,614,000 9,354,941 
2,162,000 2,272,334 
436,000 411,840 


The condition of the growing crop of 
wheat is given in this bulletin as 98, 
compared with 96 a year ago; oats 95, 
barley 95, and rye 101. 


NOTES 

The budget resolutions of the Canadian 
government were carried in the House 
of Commons on Thursday by a majority 
of 51. This puts the final touch on the 
removal of Canadian duties from wheat, 
wheat flour and semolina. 

C. E. Austin, general manager of the 
Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask., was in Winnipeg on Thurs- 
day and Friday. From here Mr. Aus- 
tin went to Renfrew, Ont., where his 
company has a flour mill. 

Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist in charge 
of the Dominion government’s grain re- 
search laboratory, Winnipeg, gave evi- 
dence last week before the committee on 
agriculture of the House of Commons, 
Ottawa, on the subject of moisture in 
wheat and its control. He recommends 
an adequate moisture test in connection 
with the inspection of western Canadian 


wheat. 
A. H. Bartey. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., June 21.—Shipments 
of flour for domestic consumption are 
smaller, and the market is quiet. Sales 
of car lots of spring wheat flour for 
shipment to country points were made at 
$11 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, Montreal 
freights, and to city bakers $11, ex-track, 
or eee delivered, less 10¢ bbl for spot 
cash. 

Trade in winter wheat flour is quiet. 
Demand is principally from small con- 
sumers and jobbers for broken lots. 
Supplies on spot are small, but ampie to 
meet all requirements, Sales were made 
at $11.40@11.50 bbl in new cotton bags, 
and at $11.20@11.30 in second-hand jute 
bags, ex-store. 

here is a steady demand for small 
lots of white corn flour, and prices for 
broken lots are fully maintained at 
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$10.10, and rye flour at $8.75@9 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered to the trade. 

There is a good demand for all lines 
of millfeed, and the market is active 
with no change in prices. Sales of car 
lots of bran were made at $42 ton, and 
shorts at $44, including bags, ex-track. 
Broken lots of bran in mixed cars sold 
at $43@43.50, and shorts at $45.50@46, 
including bags, delivered to the trade. 

Rolled oats continue quiet for domes- 
tic account, and prices are unchanged for 
broken lots at $4.10@4.25. Golden corn 
meal is selling at $5.25@5.35 per bag, de- 
livered to the trade. 

* * 

Details of the new bread by-law adopt- 
ed by the administrative commission show 
that loaves must weigh 12 oz, 24 oz, or 
multiples thereof, with net weights 13 
hours after baking. Certain variations 
are allowed in the weights of bread when 
baked more or for a less period than 13 
hours. The by-law states that bread un- 
der weight may be seized and confiscated, 
and also that fancy bread weighing less 
than 12 oz may be sold. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitxe, Tenn., June 21.—There has 
been practically no demand for flour 
from the Southeast this week. The mills 
are making preparations for the new sea- 
son. A large volume of business is ex- 
pected as soon as new wheat is available. 
No sales of new-crop fiour for forward 
shipment have been reported, and no 
prices are available. 

Stocks of flour in the Southeast are re- 
ported below the normal, but are prob- 
ably larger than at the corresponding 
time last year. Buyers have only been 
anticipating sufficient supplies to tide 
them through the old season, and it is 
thought will be ready to operate actively 
when they get the terms on new flour. 

No new features are noted in prices, 
quotations being almost nominal, and at 
the close of the week were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $11.50@12; 100 per cent 
flour, $11@11.50. 

Demand continues quiet for Minnesota 
and Kansas City. flours, rehandlers wait- 
ing for new-season offerings. Quotations: 


‘spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, 


delivered at Nashville, $11.75@12.25; 
hard winter wheat flour, $11.25@11.75. 

Millfeed is in light supply, with de- 
mand exceeding offerings. Quotations: 
soft wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $40@44; mixed feed, 
$49@52; standard middlings or shorts, 
$50@54. 

WHEAT HARVEST 


Harvesting wheat has been in full 
swing in Tennessee this week, and is also 
reported getting under way in southern 
Kentucky. The prospects continue gen- 
erally good, notwithstanding reports 
from the farmers the past two weeks of 
serious damage. 
wheat may be moved next week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 204,080 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 64,353, or 31.5 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 82,607 
bbls and 44.9 per cent of capacity last 
week, 10.6 per cent the same week in 
1918, 40 in 1917, 61 in 1916, 32.7 in 1915, 
23.6 in 1914, 40.9 in 1913, and 26 in 1912. 


THE CORN SITUATION 


Corn prices are high, and have been 
tending upward, No. 2 white being quoted 
at $1.90@1.95, Nashville. Corn meal 
continues quiet, with extremely light 
sales. Quotations: plain meal, sacked, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River, $3.75@4; 
bolted, 20c more. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 141,000 bus, report an output 
of 21,838 bus, or 15.4 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 27,585 bus, and 
20.4 per cent of capacity, last week. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 21 June 14 

MOR, WOli in icinese o0sic 17,100 16,900 

Du. a ee eee 107,000 140,000 

Oar BOE. 6s ic dick 251,000 262,000 

GOR | oh ctita steak 189,000 230,000 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 121 cars. Joun Lerrrr. 


It is thought some new _ 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 40,350, or 86 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 41,395, or 88 
per cent, last week, 26,229, or 56 per 
cent, a year ago, 11,828, or 28 per cent, 
two years ago, 9,837, or 24 per cent, three 
years ago, and 9,519, or 23 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 44,690, or 78 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 49,066, or 86 per cent, last 
week, 10,370, or 18 per cent, a year ago, 
18,909, or 33 per cent, two years ago, 
11,075, or 19 per cent, three years ago, 
and 16,609, or 33 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour trade is at a standstill ex- 
cepting sales of flour and feed in mixed 
cars. Millers are not pressing sales ex- 
cept for prompt shipment, owing to the 
uncertainty as to the future arising from 
the delay in the announcement by the 
wheat director as to wheat control and 
milling regulations, and buyers are hold- 
ing off for the same reason. 

Whether Pacific Coast millers will get 
any relief from the relatively higher price 
of wheat here than in other sections of 
the country, or whether they must go 
through another year deprived of all 
regular trade channels for their products 
and existing only on government bounty, 
is the paramount+subject of interest. 

That the Pacific Coast is entitled to 
some relief is recognized in the Grain 
Corporation draft of the tentative millers’ 
agreement, but as to just what form this 
relief will take, if any, millers are en- 
tirely in the dark. Owing to the delay 
in settling this question, all future busi- 
ness and plans for the future are at a 
dead stop. 

Soft wheat flour quotations are based 
on $11.30@11.70 bbl for blue-stem family 
patent in 49-lb cottons. The prevailing 
range for Montana patents is $11.60@ 
12.20, basis cotton ¥%’s. Montana fancy 
clear is offered here at $9. 

Millfeed is in better demand than for 
some weeks, and prices are firmer. Mill- 
run is quoted at $36@37 ton, delivered 
transit points. 

THE GROWING WHEAT 

The drouth has continued for another 
week, and wheat has suffered serious im- 
pairment in the dry sections of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and has also been hurt in 
the heavy soil regions. On the other 
hand, fall and spring grain still look well 
in some of the most important wheat- 
growing sections, though needing early 
rain. General rains within 10 days would 
still assure a good aggregate yield. 


NOTES 


A community mill is to be installed at 
Endicott, Wash. 

O. D. Fisher, manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., who has been in the East for 
several months, will return to Seattle 
next week. 

Mills specializing in poultry feeds re- 
port a strong demand, and are thus able 
to sell a good volume of flour in mixed 
cars with feed. 

The receiver of the Eugene (Oregon) 
Mill & Elevator Co. has given an option 
to purchase to the Grangers’ Union 
Warehouse Association. 

It is understood that the Grain Cor- 
poration accepted all offers of flour made 
this week for June shipment, the maxi- 
mum price paid being $10.75 bbl, f.a.s., 
for straights. 

Coarse grains: No, 2 feed barley, $55.75 


ton; No. 2 white feed oats, $54.50; 40-lb 
barley, $54.50,—all sacked; No. 3 38-lb 
eastern white clipped oats, bulk, $51.25; 
No. 8 eastern yellow corn, bulk, $70. 

Galbraith & Co., hay, grain and feed 
dealers, of Seattle, have opened an im- 
port and export department, of which E. 
A. Webster, until recently the principal 
in E, A. Webster & Co., importers and 
exporters, is manager. 

Frank V. List, formerly sales-manager 
Albers Bros. Milling Co.’s Seattle office, 
and recently secretary and treasurer The 
Disher-List Co., Inc., importers and ex- 
porters, of Seattle, will become general 
manager of Albers Bros. Milling Co. at 
Seattle, July 1. 

Whether, where weevil appear in 
macaroni, and a suit for damages is 
brought by the macaroni manufacturers 
against the mill which sold them the flour, 
on the ground that the weevil existed in 
the flour when sold, the burden of proof 
is thrown on the mill to prove that the 
flour was originally free from weevil, is 
involved in a case now pending in a 
Washington court. 

The division of operations of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board for this district 
has announced that, as soon as the ships 
allotted for the shipment of government 
flour to Europe have been dispatched, a 
number of large steel ships under con- 
struction here will be assigned for service 
between the Pacific Coast and Europe. 
It is probable that by July 1 four ships 
will be on berth for Europe. 

Rather high-handed methods of the 
Public Service Commission to railroad 
some of the oldest and most respected 
deputies and inspectors in the state grain 
department out of office have met with 
strenuous opposition from the grain trade 
and farmers. The charges, according to 
evidence submitted at a hearing held 
this week, appear to be based on technical 
violations of some very drastic state 
grading regulations. 


OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, June 21.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
39,536, or 92 per cent of capacity, this 
week, compared with 35,277, or 82 per 
cent, last week, 10,886, or 26 per cent, 
a year ago, and 8,885, or 26 per cent, 
two years ago. 

Local flour business is still of very good 
volume, and firm prices are maintained, 
patents selling at $11.30 and bakers at 
$11.15 at mill. Whole-wheat flour holds 
at $10.25@10.40 and graham at $10.05 
@10.20. The millfeed market is very 
firm, but millers are still quoting the old 
prices, $37@38, for mill-run in car lots. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS MORE FLOUR 


The feature of the week in the milling 
trade was the Grain Corporation’s call 
for bids on an additional quantity of ex- 
port flour for June shipment. The 
awards were made yesterday, the govern- 
ment taking everything offered. The 
quantity purchased was not large, how- 
ever, as the mills are pretty well cleaned 
up. No figures were given out, but it is 
understood the amount bought will not 
aggregate over 200,000 bbls in this zone, 
as against 1,250,000 purchased on the 
last call. The prices are said to be the 
same as heretofore, $10.60 f.o.b. cars, and 
$10.75 f.a.s. ship. 


RAIN AIDS GROWING CROP 

There was some improvement in the 
wheat crop situation this week. A soak- 
ing rain fell yesterday at Mayville, near 
Condon, and there were local showers at 
Ione, Heppner, Dufur and also in cen- 
tral Oregon along the Deschutes River. 
There were also showers in the Willam- 
ette Valley, but elsewhere the state was 
dry. till, the winter wheat crop re- 
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mains in good shape, the prolonged cool 
weather having been benefelal, ae 
oats and spring wheat are fair to 
Corn is making slow growth, and needs 
warmer weather. 

NOTES 

M. H. Houser, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, returned yester- 
day from New York, where he attended 
the grain conference. ; 

The Portland Flouring Mills Co. has 
been granted a permit to erect a set of 
storage tanks 58 feet high, and a mill 
room 22 feet high, above the tanks, at its 
Albina mill. he cost of the improve- 
ment will be $60,000. 

Details of a lease to be granted the 
Eagle Flouring Mills Co. for 11% acres 
of land adjoining the new municipal ele- 
vator, for the erection of a flour mill, the 
first unit of which will have a capacity of 
500 bbls, are being arranged by the Com- 
mission of Public Docks, and construc- 
tion is to:-be begun shortly. The lessee 
is to pay an annual rental of 6 per cent 
on the appraised value of the site. 

J. M. LownspAate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., June 21.—Flour 
is slow of sale, buyers being well sup- 
plied for their near-by requirements and 
marking time in anticipation of lower 
prices on the new crop. There has been 
practically no buying for the last two or 
three weeks. Jobbers look for an im- 
provement in July in the demand for old- 
crop flour, particularly in view of reports 
that the Kansas crop is likely to be about 
two weeks late. 

Mill prices in car lots are as follows: 
Montana straight grade, $11.75@12 bbl; 
Kansas and Dakota, $12.90@13.50; Wash- 
ington and ae straight grade, $11.50 
@11.75; cut-off, $10.30@10.75,—in 98's, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed prices are unchanged, which 
is surprising in view of the continued 
heavy offerings from all points. That an 
improved market can be expected is the 
general opinion, based largely on the 
strength shown by all coarse grains and 
the fact that many of the large mills 
throughout the Northwest are closing 
down until the new crop. Bran is quoted 
in car lots at $37@41 ton; mill-run, $38 
@42; red dog, $62@66. ’ 

Stocks of grain and flour in California, 
June 1, were as follows: flour, 143,209 
bbls; barley, 1,632,180 ctls; rye, 31,200; 
wheat, 456,140; oats, 194,720; corn, 435,- 
200; beans, 2,006,694 sacks. 


NOTES 

J. S. Smith, representing the Idaho 
Falls (Idaho) Mill & Elevator Co., is in 
San Francisco this week calling on the 
trade. 

Fortunes in wheat for the larger 
ranchers of the Tulare lake region are 
prophesied by officials of the farm ad- 
viser’s office, who estimate the crop at 
3,000,000 bus. Many of the large acre- 
ages will yicld 20 sacks per acre. Har- 
vesters are now at work. 

Barley acreage this year was consid- 
erably reduced. Harvesting of this crop 
is well under way in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys, and indications are 
that it will be one of the best in many 
years, notwithstanding the lack of rain- 
fall during the late spring, and the ma- 
terial damage occasioned by the recent 
north winds. 

John H. Rosseter, director of opera- 
tions for the United States Shipping 
Board, will return to San Francisco for 
a visit next week. He will be accom- 
panied by Daulton Mann, acting ‘general 
manager for the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. It is the opinion in shipping circles 
that Mr. Rosseter will make an important 
announcement regarding the ship-opera- 
tion programme. 

Preparations are being made by the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. to resume op- 
erations of one of the most interesting 
devices on the entire waterfront—a wheat 
transportation tunnel ——oe for more 
than a city block under the Embarcadero, 
from the mill to a point in the bulkhead 
at the water’s edge between Piers 31 and 
33. Wheat on its way to become flour is 
lifted out of the ship -by a continuous 
elevator, then lowe by gravity into a 
hopper and discharged into the tunnel, 
through which it is conveyed on a rapidly 
moving belt to the mill. 








POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 


Wheeling Convention a Marked Success— 
Interesting Subjects Discussed—Practical 
Baking Demonstration Given 


About 200 master bakers and friends 
of the Potomac States Association of 
the Baking Industry, embracing the 
states of West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, met 
at Wheeling, W. Va., June 3-4, for their 
fourth annual convention. 

The convention was formally opened 
June 3, in the McClure Hotel, by Presi- 
dent F. G. Stroehmann, of Wheeling. 
Following the formal opening the as- 
sembly sang “America.” Rev. W. E. 
Schuette, one of the representative dele- 
gates, pronounced the invocation, follow- 
ing which Mayor T. F. Thoner, in a brief 
address, welcomed the bakers to the city. 

Mayor Thoner’s welcome was respond- 
ed to by W. R. Caskey, of Martinsburg, 
W. Va., and the convention immediately 
got down to work. 

President Stroehmann’s annual address 
was loudly applauded. He told briefly 
of the co-operation of the baking indus- 
try and dwelt at length upon the changes 
necessitated by the signing of the armis- 
‘tice; the subsequent demands of the pub- 
lic for peace bread, and how the bakers 
all over the country are meeting this 
situation by giving the public the best 
they have. In conclusion, Mr. Stroeh- 
mann emphasized the fact that there are 
but two principles upon which stand the 
success of the baking industry, the best 
that can be made and a fair profit. 

In the absence of Secretary A. J. 
Clark, of Richmond, Va., who was de- 
tained at home on account of sickness, 
his report was submitted by A. H. Nolde, 
of Richmond, who was appointed by the 
chair to fill the office during the con- 
vention. Mr. Nolde was also named treas- 
urer, pro tem, in the absence of Treas- 
urer J. J. Mattern, of Richmond, Va., 
who was kept at home on account of 
labor trouble in his plant. Mr. Nolde 
read Mr. Mattern’s report. The reports 
were acccepted by unanimous vote of the 
assembly and ordered filed as read. Both 
reports showed the organization to be in 
a healthy condition. 

J. M. Bell, secretary of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, gave 
an interesting talk on the plan of the na- 
tional body to form individual state asso- 
ciations with uniform constitutions, each 
state to have representation in the Ameri- 
ean Association. The idea was well re- 
ceived and favorably acted upon. 

Charles Schmidt, president of the City 
Baking Co., Baltimore, Md., chairman of 
the membership committee, was then 
called upon for his report. This showed 
that 16 members had been added during 
the vear. 

Following the acceptance of Mr. 
Schmidt’s report, the delegates arose and 
introduced themselves, after which the 
question box was passed around. 

Charles E. Meade, of Baltimore, Md., 
read an interesting paper on “Reconstruc- 
tion of the Baking Industry.” 

It was agreed not to hold an afternoon 
session and the convention adjourned for 
the day. 

The Wednesday session opened at 10 
am. The first speaker was F. P. Siebel, 
president of the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, who delivered an inter- 
esting talk on “The Technical Expert— 
A Neglected 5 eon A of the Baker.” 
Mr. Siebel told briefly of the wonderful 
opportunity and advantage offered the 
baking industry in the acceptance of the 
services of technical experts and of the 
improved facilities resulting from their 
work. He said that the technical ex- 
perts had an organization that was well 
equipped to serve, especially the baking 
industry, and made it plain that many 
were letting a splendid opportunity pass 
by not securing the services of experts 
in their bakeries. 

* J. H. Brennan, former executive sec- 
retary for the Food Administrator, of 
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West Virginia, was scheduled for a talk, 
but was not able to be present. However, 
he sent an interesting message to the 
bakers. 

Walter Scheppelman, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., delivered an address on “Quick 
Method Bread Baking.” Mr. Scheppel- 
man told of his 25-minute dough. The 
demonstration he gave at Stroehmann’s 
bakery at 3 p.m. Wednesday was per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the 
convention, practically every baker at- 
tending the convention being present to 
witness the new bread-making process. 
Mr. Scheppelman demonstrated that his 
claims are practical, for the bread he 
produced in that short time was a high- 
class product. 

“A Talk on Insurance,” by A. A. Tay- 
lor, of Taylor & Thomas Co., insurance 
agents, Wheeling, ayo another inter- 
esting feature, while the address, “Shop 
Superintendency and the Production of 
Better Baked Goods,” by C, F. Yaeger, 
secretary of the American Association of 
Bakery Superintendents, also proved 
beneficial. 

Following Mr. Yaeger’s address the 
question box was opened and many ques- 
tions relative to the baking industry were 
read and answered, with Messrs. Schep- 
pelman and Yaeger taking an active part. 

The first delegates to arrive for the 
convention were Frank Emmons, chief 
chemist of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, who talked on “Practical 
Fermentation,” and H. F. Schudlich, 
demonstrator of the same company, who 
spoke on “Practical Baking and Shop 
Methods.” 

The election of officers -resulted as 
follows: W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., president; G. E. Muhly, Baltimore, 
Md., vice-president; G. O. Garber, Fred- 
erick, Md., secretary; J. J. Mattern, 
Richmond, Va., treasurer. Executive 
committee: J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va; 
A. H. Schlag, Baltimore, Md; A. H. 
Nolde, Richmond, Va; L. S. Ulman, 
Washington, D. C; J. W. Tonge, Park- 


ersburg, W. Va. and T. F. Bayha, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Norfolk, Richmond and Huntington 


were nominated for the next convention, 
Norfolk being unanimously chosen. 

Just before the convention closed the 
newly-elected officers were installed. Each 
responded by thanking the bakers for 
the honor which had been bestowed upon 
them and gave assurance that they would 
endeavor to fulfill their obligations to 
the organization to the best of their 
ability. 

NOTES 


The International Co. was taken care 
of by H. E. Smith, R. J. H. Moseta and 
R. T. Hicks. 

R,. C. Martin, Uniontown, Pa., T. Jones 
and M. P. Lindorf, of Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, were visiting bakers. 

The McCormick Co. were the only bak- 
ery architects represented. Their inter- 
ests were taken care of by J. E. Hop- 
kins and S. N. Martin. 

The Hubbard Oven Co. was represent- 
ed by C. S. Sharpe; the Merrell-Soule 
Co. by J. H. Braker, and the Peerless 
Bread Machine Co. by G: T. Starner. 


John Ade, American Diamalt Co; Ar- 
thur Berrett, P. Ballantine & Sons, and 
George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., 
were the malt representatives present. 

Yeast men attending included W. C. 
Michael, The Corby Co; ‘H. R. Newcomb, 
G. P. Delauney, C. A. Bolen, R. T. Burns 
and Frank Young, the Fleischmann Co. 


Washburn-Crosby Co. representatives 
included Frank Emmons, W. D. Morris, 
F. R. Eaton, J. Krummel, D. H. Crock, 
H. F. Schudlich, W. E. ‘Bowmand and 
H. C. Ulrich. 


One feature of the entertainment was 
the boat ride down the Ohio River. Buf- 
fet luncheon was served, and plenty of 


. May . 29. 


music and dancing was at the disposal 
of the crowd. 


Horace Crider, Homestead, Pa., presi- 
dent of the Western Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Bakers, attended the conven- 
tion and took an active part in some of 
the discussions. 


The banquet Wednesday evening was 
attended by over 200 people. Imme- 
diately following the banquet, the guests 
proceeded to the Elk’s Hall, where an 
informal dance was held. 


A number of bakers motored to Wheel- 
ing. George Muhly, with a party, mo- 
tored through from Baltimore. Charles 
Schmidt, president of the City Baking 
Co., Baltimore, with Frank Miller, audi- 
tor of the firm, and party drove through. 
R. T. Hicks, of the International Co., 
Baltimore, arrived in his car with a num- 
ber of friends. 


Mill representatives attending were: 
Nathan Gittlesohn, White & Co; C. W. 
Stuart, Atlas Flour Mills Co; Kenneth 
Cherry, Eagle Roller Mills Co; A. P. 
Cole, A. C. Sturtevant, and C. C. Cole, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co; A. M. Richardson, 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co; E. S. Stone, 
Hubbard Milling Co; E. L. Sherer, Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co; T. J. Tobin 
and Earl Fay, Omaha Flour Mills Co; 
John Barnett, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co; 
W. S. Wilkinson, Charles Tiedeman Mill- 
ing Co; H. Culbertson and R. B. Can- 


ham, Bay State Milling Co; C. - Rob- 
erts, Red Wing Milling Co; J. Mc- 
Cosh, R. E. McCosh & Co; R. s. "Thorp 


and L. O. Bradshaw, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; H. W. Pinnick, Sheffield-King 
Milling Co; Henry Ahrens, Quaker Oats 
Co; S. M. Briggs and G. H. Abrams, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

J. Harry Woo rence. 





Indiana’s Zone Meeting 
The first zone meeting under what is 
known as the Indiana Plan for bakery 
organization was held at Muncie, on 
This was the meeting of zone 
five and embraces the counties of Wabash, 


Grant, Madison, Hancock, Henry, Dela- 
ware, Blackford, Jay, a ta and 
Wayne. 


The meeting was presided over by 
Frank Middleton, of Marion, commission- 
er for the zone, and was attended by over 
50 bakers out of about 100 located in the 
zone. 

The subject that brought out the live- 
liest discussion was the new Indiana bak- 
ers’ law, which becomes effective July 1. 

Elmer L. Cline, Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Association of the 
Baking Industry, read the law in detail, 
explaining each section, and ag te 
the interpretations as recently hande 
down by the Indiana State Board of 
Health. 

C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, secretary 
of the organization, explained the work 
that is being accomplished through the 
association’s central office at Indianapolis. 
He told of the employment bureau and 
the benefits the bakers are deriving from 
it. The used machinery and equipment 
exchange departments were fully out- 
lined by Mr. Ehlers. 

He said the membership of the In- 
diana Association was the largest it has 
ever been in its history, and without any 
special campaign for new members. Ap- 
plications had been coming in at the rate 
of 15 to 20 weekly. 

C. V. Stainsby and J. S. Ale, bakery 
inspectors from the Indiana State Board 
of Health, addressed the meeting on bak- 
ery inspection work. 

The state is divided into 10 zones under 
direction of one of the 10 bakery com- 
missioners, who make up the executive 
organization of the state association. 
The organization will hold zone meetings 
at various times during the year. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI BAKERS 


General Attendance at St. Louis Meeting Dis- 
appointing—High Standard Talks Given— 
Topeka, Kansas, Next Meeting Place 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Planters Hotel, 
St. Louis, June 3-5. In point of at- 
tendance the convention was somewhat 
disappointing. There were only seven 
bakers from Kansas, six from Nebraska, 
24 from Iowa, and 20 from Missouri out- 
side of St. Louis. Something like 107 
St. Louis bakers registered. In addition, 
there were a dozen or more guests from 
Illinois. The allied trades were well rep- 
resented as usual. The weather was ex- 
ceedingly mild for St. Louis and the 
programme was carried through as per 
schedule, except that more or less diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting the dele- 
gates into the convention hall. This, how- 
ever, was not surprising, considering the 
varied entertainment provided the vis- 
itors by the St. Louis bakers and others. 

Henry Hohengarten, president of the 
Trans-Mississippi Association, but who 
now resides in Washington, D. C., found 
it impossible to attend, owing to press- 
ing business, and the various meetings 
were presided over by the vice-presidents 
of the association. A. L. Larimer, of 
Winterset, Iowa, presided at the opening 
session. 

The association voted unanimously to 
amend its constitution and change its 
name to the Trans-Mississippi Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry. It was 
also decided to send three delegates to 
the Grain Corporation conference in New 
York the week following the convention. 
Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, was 
chosen chairman and it was left to his 
discretion to choose the other two. 

A notable feature of the convention 
was the fact that not a single paper was 
read at it. While an elaborate pro- 
gramme had been laid out, each of the 
speakers handled the subject assigned to 
him extemporaneously, using few or no 
notes at all. 

After the usual formalities incident to 
the opening of a meeting of this charac- 
ter, Mayor Kiel, of St. Louis, welcomed 
the delegates. He pointed out the op- 
portunity that bakers have to benefit 
their businesses and the public at large 
by improving their plants, their product 
and their service. The response was 
made by Mike Hoffman, president of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Club. 

Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, who 
spent most of his time last year in Wash- 
ington, co-operating with the Food Ad- 
ministration, spoke interestingly on his 
experiences. He told of the benefits de- 
rived by bakers under Food Administra- 
tion control, and stated that one of the 
greatest evils of the industry, namely, 
the taking back of stale bread, had been 
effectively stamped out by it. He urged 
bakers, under no circumstances, to return 
to the old methods of doing business. 

Roy L. Nafziger, the efficient head of 
the Nafziger interests at Kansas City, 
spoke entertainingly on the possibilities 
of state and group-state advertising. He 
pointed out some of the wonderful pos- 
sibilities that could be attained by bak- 
ers through commercial advertising, and 
how bakers in a city where a convention 
was being held could make capital out 
of a convention and lay the foundation 
for increased business in the future. 

Edward Dillon, an expert accountant, 
followed with a short talk on system 
accounting. He went into the subject of 
excess profit and income taxes in detail, 
illustrating his remarks with examples on 
a blackboard. Mr. Dillon’s talk was 
probably the most valuable one given 
from an educational standpoint. Many 
of the bakers present took advantage of 
the opportunity to lay their individual 
problems before Mr. Dillon, and he was 
kept busy answering questions for some 
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time after he got through with his ad- 
dress. 

L. C. Boyle, of Washington, attorney 
for the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, was unable to be present, 
but he sent a long telegram, offering 
various suggestions. He advocated that 
all state associations follow the example 
set by Indiana in regard to state legis- 
lation as it particularly affects the bak- 
ers. 

B. H. Lang, president of the Grain 
Corporation at St. Louis, discussed the 
tentative plan for marketing the wheat 
crop during the coming year. The bak- 
ers displayed considerable interest in 
this discourse and asked Mr. Lang many 
questions as to what the government in- 
tended to do. 

John C. Rodenburg, of Springfield, IIL, 
who has built up a wonderfully success- 
ful retail bakery business, spoke forcibly 
on what it is necessary for a baker to do 
in order to insure success. He pointed 
out the weaknesses in the policies adopted 
by some retailers and advocated above all 
the use of judicious advertising. 

Mrs. J. R. Wood, of Oblong, IIl., who 
was present with her husband, was asked 
to tell of her experiences in managing 
their business while her husband was in 
the army. Her talk was similar to the 
one she gave at the New Orleans con- 
vention and was very well received. Mrs. 
Wood told the bakers that if they wished 
to increase their business they must first 
of all give the consumers the goods they 
want. She stated that, in the first place, 
bakers must meet the housewife’s require- 
ments in the matter of bread, and must 
cater to her tastes rather than follow out 
their own ideas as to what bread should 
be. 
F. C. Stadelhofer, of the Fleischmann 
Co., followed with a talk on the perfect 
loaf of bread. He doubted if a perfect 
loaf of bread would ever be made, but 
showed how perfection could be very 
nearly approached. He discussed the 
various formulas in common use by bak- 
ers and pointed out what, to him, were 
their imperfections. 

Eugene Lipp, of Chicago, president of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, who was a guest at the convention, 
told of the necessity of bakers joining 
their local association, and what these 
associations could do for the individual 
baker. Mr. Lipp went on record as fa- 
voring the amalgamation of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry and 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica. He stated that the two were working 
together for the best interests of the 
baking industry as a whole. 

David P. Chindblom, of Chicago, field 
organizer for the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, who was pres- 
ent, spoke on the necessity of organiza- 
tion and co-operation. He emphasized 
what Mr. Lipp had said in regard to 
state organizations associating themselves 
with one of the national bodies. He said 
that it was perfectly satisfactory to 
both Mr. Lipp and himself for the state 
associations to join either the American 
Association of the Baking Industry or 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, since both were working together for 
the same end, 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


The nominating committee’s recom- 
mendations were adopted and the follow- 
ing officers were elected unanimously: 
president, T. L. Jordan, Topeka, Kansas; 
treasurer, Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, 
Mo; secretary, Otis B. Durbin, Kansas 
City. Topeka, Kansas, was chosen as the 
meeting place for 1920, 

The various state associations repre- 
sented at the convention held individual 
state sessions to elect officers, with the 
following results: 

Missouri: President, John Hasten, 
Springfield; first vice-president, J. D., 
Bondurant, Kirksville; second  vice- 
president, Joseph Machatschek, St. Louis; 
treasurer, H. C. Striede, St. Louis; sec- 
retary, Otis B. Durbin, Kansas City. 

Kansas: President, T. L. Jordan, 
Topeka; first vice-president, A. J. Cripe, 
Garnet; second vice-president, John 
Mashold, Rosedale; secretary, E. A. 
Firner, Topeka; treasurer, J. V. Ostberg, 
Salina. 

The Iowa association re-elected all its 
officers for the third time as follows: 
president, A. L. Larimer, Winterset; first 
vice-president, George E. Mulgrew, Du- 
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buque; secretary, Charles Schweickhart, 
Burlington; treasurer, Joseph F. Brems, 
Cedar ids. : 

The Nebraska association deferred its 
election of officers until it holds its next 
state meeting. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Much regret was me age that Henry 
Hohengarten was unable to be present. 

H. M. Weinstein, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., arrived late but received a hearty 
welcome. 

Ben B. George, manager Procter & 
Gamble Co., went around visiting old 
friends. 

Arthur Katzinger and W. B. Butler 
discussed pans in the interest of the Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago. 

The American Diamalt Co. was repre- 
sented by C. H. Van Cleef, John Becker 
and H. B. Pearson. 

J. W. Hicklin and C. G. Beech were 
present in the interests of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., of Chicago. 

William Evans, manager of the Schulze 
Advertising Service, Chicago, was on hand 
with a few new stories. 

A Dutch luncheon, smoker and vaude- 
ville show were given Tuesday evening at 
the St. Louis Turner Hall. 

Oliver Hansen gave out very useful 
little notebooks with the compliments of 
the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

Each of the state associations repre- 
sented gave a luncheon the closing day 
to its own delegates and friends. 

Jack Faulds was unable to be present, 
but the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. was 
ably represented by James Lawrey. 

A resolution was passed expressing 
thanks to the St. Louis Bakers’ Club for 
the generous entertainment provided. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s representatives 
were: Joseph A. Lee, George Voges, E. 
Johnson, Simon D. Nye, Harry Stephens 
and F, C. Stadelhofer. 

G. A. Welzenbach, the representative 
of the Petersen Oven Co., reported that 
his office was worked overtime on ac- 
count of the continued heavy demand for 
ovens. 


F. C, Black, sales-manager for the 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., reported 
business so good with them that his com- 
pany was building a substantial addition 
to its plant. 


The Missouri association instructed its 
executive committee to investigate the 
advisability of joining one or the other 
of the national bodies, and to bring in 
a report later. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was ably 
represented by C. R. Davidson, J. J. 
Reck, F. W. Freiderich and T. G. Mc- 
Auliffe, of St. Louis, and H. J. Pat- 
terson, of Omaha. 


Guy A. Thomas, Ashby Miller and E. 
K. Pickett went from Minneapolis to 
help B. F. Wallschlaeger, the St. Louis 
manager for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
entertain the bakers. 


J. Taubman and his associates in the 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, were lavish 
in their entertainment. They maintained 
a refreshment booth at the headquarters 
hotel, and on Saturday gave a luncheon 
at the Missouri Athletic Club. Each of 
the guests was presented with a hand- 
some bill fold. 


Other mill representatives present 
were: William Ballinger and Linn F. 
Johnson, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
Charles A. Ward, Hubbard Milling Co; 
Charles Vogtel, president, Frank Arm- 
strong, sales-manager, and A. J. Majors, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co; Marvin P. Evans, 
Century Milling Co; E. C. Mounts and 
W. F. Cheely, New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co; H. V. Nye, sales-manager, and Guy 
M. Hamm, Omaha Flour Mills Co; W. 
E. Halton, Western Flour Mill Co; E. 
H. Morehouse, Wichita Flour Mills; H. 
E. Reid, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co; 
Charles W. Betty, jobber, St. Louis; W. 
H. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; 
E. C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co; 
A. C. Coland, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co; 
F. W. Emery, W. J. Jennison Co. 


Rosert T,. Bearry. 





B. Howard Smith, president of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, 
writes: “Our business is somewhat im- 


proved over that of last year. We have 
enough old flour purchased and on hand 
to run us until about Aug. 15.” 





CHICAGO 
SYSTEM SHOPS GAINING GROUND 

Cuicaco, Inn., June 19.—Chicago ap- 
pears at present to be the center for 
many changes in the bakery business, 
brought about largely through the in- 
stallation of eight to ten new-style dis- 
play bakeries, advertising their products 
in their windows. These bakeshops are 
operated during the daytime, therefore, 
were in no way interested in the recent 
labor troubles. Most of these shops have 
shown a decided gain in their business 
from week to week, two or three of them 
being unable to produce as much bread 
and rolls as their trade demanded, 

As to the inroads these bakeries have 
made on former trade enjoyed by the 
larger bakers, and those long established 
in Chicago, there is some question. 
At any rate, the bakeshop that produces 
a standard loaf of bread of the highest 
quality is the one that is going to win out 
regardless of any sort of sete or 
display work that might be introduced. 

Bakers who have given this matter con- 
sideration feel that at this time the qual- 
ity of the flour used will enter into con- 
sideration more than ever before. If new 
flour from the Southwest for bread-mak- 
ing purposes comes from wheat that is 
harvested during the present wet weather, 
it will be necessary to use a considerable 
amount of old flour well matured, and 
the bakeshop that has such supplies on 
hand will profit thereby. 


BIG SHOPS HAVE FLOUR ON HAND 


Probably 15 of the larger bakers of 
Chicago, those who felt the labor trouble 
more than the smaller ones, have larger 
stocks of flour on hand than the middle- 
sized and outlying small bakers. This 
flour was purchased in March and April, 
at a much lower price than prevailing 
quotations, so that, while the larger bak- 
ers were unable to operate, excepting at 
about 25 per cent capacity, and lost con- 
siderable amount, they are fortunate in 
having supplies of flour right now that 
will be very suitable for their purposes 
for the next 60 days. As yet there has 
been very little interest taken in the early 
quotations on new flour from the South- 
west. Some mills have quoted here as 
low as $10.10, an average being $10.30 
for 95 per cent patents of flour made 


from Oklahoma and western Kansas 
wheat, July delivery, 
The average baker is watching the 


weather conditions with more interest 
than ordinarily. Some of the mills in the 
soft wheat states have likewise shown an 
interest in quoting flour and have done so 
at values that have been rather surpris- 
ing to millers in this territory. Some 
quotations have been made as low as $9.50 
for new patent flour, bulk, St. Louis. 

The amount of corn flour and corn 
products now being used by bakers has 
for some unaccountable reason been 
greatly reduced. Corn millers who have 
supplies of corn flour and have enjoyed 
a very good trade with local bakers, claim 
that their sales have fallen off materially. 
Corn flour is quoted at $4.20, and grits at 
$4.10 per 100 lbs, in sacks. 


C. H. CHALLEN. 





Chicago Bakery Failure 

The recent bakers’ strike and uncertain 
labor conditions in Chicago were given as 
the principal reasons by the president of 
H. H. Kohlsaat & Co., bakers, for the 
filing on Tuesday, June 17, of voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the United 
States District Court. Liabilities are 
listed at $427,848, with assets of $425,235. 

This same organization met with finan- 
cial trouble two or three years ago and 
was operated under a receivership for 
some little time. For.many years the 
Kohlsaat Co. was prominent in the baking 
business and also owned many restaurants 
in what is known as the “Loop” in Chi- 


cago. 





Federal System of Bakeries 
The Federal System of Bakeries of 
New Jersey, 583 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital stock. 
The Federal System of Bakeries of 
Arkansas has been incorporated, with 
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$30,000 capital stock, to carry on a gen- 
eral baking business, Incorporators: M. 
L. Horty, S. L. Mackey, M. C. Kelly. 

Bensinger Bros., Louisville, Ky., have 
incorporated with $125,000, to operate a 
chain of Federal bakeshops. 

The following branches of the system 
have recently n started: Chickasha, 
Okla; Lima, Ohio; Battle Creek, Mich; 
Marion, Ind; La Fayette, Ind; Louisville, 
Ky. ‘ 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapevpuia, Pa., June 17.—Bakers- 
generally are supplied with flour to last 
them well into the new crop and have 
bought little during the past few weeks. 
Some small bakers, looking around, have 
picked up bargains in spot goods avail- 
able below limits of mills. 

With the labor troubles practically 
over, bakers have resumed normal pro- 
duction and are able to supply the in- 
creasing demand. For a time there was 
an actual scarcity of bakers’ bread in 
some sections of the city and housewives 
turned to home baking, owing to the un- 
certainty about purchasing bread. 

Bakers are having trouble getting 
sugar, as refiners are oversold and unable 
to take on new business. The larger bak- 
ers, however, foresaw present conditions 
and ordered ahead. There is no scarcity 
of raw sugar, and it is simply that re- 
finers, having large export orders to fill, 
are having difficulty in turning it out fast 
enough to meet the demand. 

Retail bread prices show little fluctua- 
tion. The most popular loaf is the 16-02 
one which sells for 9@10c, though one 
large firm which does not deliver sells 
this size, and very good bread too, for 8c. 
Kolb’s Bond bread, sold under a positive 
guaranty as to ingredients and_ purity, 
finds large sale. It is a 22-o0z loaf and 
sells for 14c. 


NOTES 


The Home Pastry Co. has been char- 
tered at Wilmington, Del., with a capital 
of $40,000, 

The Federal Bakeries System of the 
Northwest, Inc., New York, capital $99,- 
000, has been chartered at Wilmington, 
Del. 

H. C. Hodgins is preparing plans for 
a one-story building 100x115 feet, at 
Twentieth Street and Indiana Avenue, 
for the Freihofer Baking Co. 

Bakers buying more than 50 bbls of 
flour per week are asked to furnish the 
local office of the Food Administration 
their full business names and addresses 
because, under the new-crop plan, a con- 
tract is to be offered by the Corporation 
to all Food Administration flour 
licensees, acceptance of which will be 
optional with the licensees. 


William Freihofer, of the Freihofer 
Baking Co., who recently purchased a 
large plot on the south side of Lehigh 
Avenue, between Germantown Avenue 
and Eleventh Street, has also purchased 
from G. W. Henson the residence at the 
northeast corner of Lehigh Avenue and 
Eleventh Street, lot 65x129 feet, for 
$32,000, as indicated by revenue stamps 
on the deed. Samuet S. Dantets. 





Boston Co-operative Association 

Ladies’ night was celebrated by the 
Boston Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, of Boston, Mass., and vicinity, 
June 5. An excellent dinner was served. 
The first speaker of the evening was 
Robert Rausch, who had been president 
of the association for six years. L. 
Kramer spoke at length on Sunday work 
in bakeshops and urged bakers to give 
it up. President Wachenheim also spoke 
in favor of abolishing Sunday work. He 
favored a Sunday closing law. Fred 
Wolfer, secretary of the Middlesex Out- 
ing Club, and Herman Miller also ad- 
dressed the gathering. Frank Harzbeck- 
er, secretary, was the last speaker of the 
evening and made an excellent talk. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 15- 
17. 

Florida Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Tampa, Sept. 8. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Hopkinsville, Oct. 14-15. 

American Association of the Baking | 
Industry at Chicago, Sept. 22-25. 
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Peoria Meeting Draws Large Attendance—Support Pledged to Chicago 
Bakers During Strike—Amalgamation of Two National Bodies Ad- 
vocated—Bread Consumption Increasing—Interesting Papers 


The Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry held its thirteenth annual con- 
vention at Peoria, May 27-28. Notwith- 
standing the fact that several well-known 
Chicago bakers were prevented from be- 
ing present, owing to the strike in that 
city, the attendance was above the v- 
erage. 

A noticeable feature was the prompt- 


* mess with which the various business 


meetings commenced, and the work was 
tten through on schedule time. The 
sions largely centered on the strike 
at Chicago, “o action was taken to sup- 
rt the fraternity there. Weather con- 
itions were the best, and allowed the 
visitors to enjoy the social part of the 
programme to the utmost. 

Prior to the opening of the morning 
session, May 27, the executive committee 
held a short meeting, at which plans for 
the ensuing year were outlined. 

President George W. Goeken, Alton, 
opened the convention proper at 10 a.m., 
after which John H. Chapman delivered 
the invocation. 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


President Goeken’s annual address fol- 
lowed, which dealt chiefly with “Quality 
of Bread and Bakers’ Products” and 
“Co-operation versus Competition.” He 
said in part: 

“Aceording to statistics, the baking of 
bread by commercial bakers is gradually 
increasing, until today the percentage of 
bakers’ bread eaten by the American 
a is in excess of that baked in the 

es. In my opinion, this will gradual- 
ly increase, until the consumption of 
bakers’ bread will reach the point where 
it should be. In order to do this, some 
thin aye vitally necessary, among 
which are keeping up quality, and in fact 
improving it wherever possible, and bet- 
ter co-operation among the bakers them- 
selves. By doing these things, the mas- 
ter bakers will accomplish a good pur- 
pose and place baking on a level with 
other industries.” Speaking on “Qual- 
ity of Bread and Bakers’ Products” he 
said: “It should be the aim of every one 
of us to see how good we can make our 
products, and it can be truthfully stated 
that the tendency is in this direction and 
the results are shown by the increased 
business.” 

On “Co-operation versus Competition,” 
Mr. Goeken said: “Get the habit! The 
Food Administration showed us what was 
possible during the past few years. Re- 
sults were obtained by co-operation be- 
tween competitive bakers, that were not 
only beneficial to the American govern- 
ment and public, but to the entire world. 
Bakers of America got in line with the 
American spirit, and the benefits derived 
from associating ourselves with the food 
administrators, most of whom had no 
knowledge of the baking business, should 
not now be forfeited. It seems to me 
that it would be the height of folly at 
this time for us to go back to the old 
days of treating a competitor as an 
arch enemy. I do not mean that there 
should be agreements as to price, for the 
price-cutter will always be with us, and 
while he may think he is hurting his com- 
petitor, it is the industry that suffers the 
most, and he, being in the industry, suf- 
fers along with his competitors. It has 
occurred to me that we also should adopt 
the slogan, ‘Get uainted with your 

titor, you way ties him? The fact 
of matter is, you are not taking any 
more chances than he is. 

“In my — best results can be ob- 
tained by holding small sectional meet- 
ings throughout the state. I would like 
to have question discussed, plans 
drawn up, sections selected and, possibly, 
quarterly meetings held. The benefits de- 
rived from such meetings are astonish- 
ing, as neighboring cities’ interests are 
usually in common. 

“During the past year your executive 
committee held several meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, es ly with 
Illinois Food Administration officials, 


and the co-operation given by the bakers 
of Illinois was very much appreciated by 


the administration. At one of the ses- 
sions a committee of retail bakers 
brought up the question of affiliating the 
Illinois Association of the Baking Indus- 
try with that of the Retail Bakers of 
America, and this was done.” 

The reports of Secretary E. T. Clis- 
sold, Chicago, and ‘Treasurer George 
Geissler, Joliet, were next read.- The 
former showed that the association has 
now a regular paid membership of 350, 
and from the latter it was learned that 
there was a balance in the treasury of 
$1,190. 

A. A. Simmons, field representative of 
the association, gave a review of his work 
during the past few months, and in con- 
nection with increasing the membership 
said that he had been able to call on 97 
per cent of the bakers in the state. 

J. W. Hines, of the Ward Baking Co., 
Chicago, spoke at length on co-operation, 
and cited as an example of same the 
great spirit of unity shown by all classes 
of bakers against the unions in the Chi- 
cago strike. Touching on what they had 
accomplished, he said that he believed 
the Chicago fight was a national one, 
and therefore he and his committee would 
not agree to elimination of nightwork, 
realizing that the business was a con- 
tinual process and nightwork could not 
be done without. Mr. Hines added that 
never before had the large and small 
bakers been so united as they were in 
this case, although in the fifth week of 
the strike possibly 16 of the largest bak- 
ers in Chicago were only turning out 15 
per cent of their output, and some of the 
small shops were closed. 

George S. Ward, president of the Na- 
tional Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, gave an address, and made organiza- 
tion his chief topic. He referred to the 
wheat guaranty bill and the hearing be- 
fore the agricultural committee of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, 
at which a united committee of bak- 
ers was present, representing 28,000 li- 
censed bakers throughout the country 
and the industry at large. He stated 
that this committee was able to have a 
clause inserted in the bill for the pro- 
tection of bakers as to flour prices. He 
also referred to the prosperity of bakers 
in San Francisco and other parts, and 
especially the retailers. During a recent 
visit to the Pacific Coast, he found that 
bakers were installing ovens and machin- 
ery, and making arrangements to either 
move their plants or enlarge them. In 
conclusion, Mr. Ward referred to the 
Chicago strike as a national issue and 
a life-and-death fight for the industry as 
a whole. 

Eugene Lipp, of Chicago, discussing 
the strike in that city, said it had not 
been brought on by the bakers them- 
selves, but by the unions. He advocated 
that outside bakers send help to the trade 
in Chicago, because the fight did not rep- 
resent that city only, but the industry as 
a whole. Mr. Lipp said that the Chicago 
fight showed what could be done through 
co-operation. It was demonstrated that 
the large baker cannot get on without 
the small baker, and the latter needs the 
help of the former. 

M. Hoffman, president of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association, prom- 
ised the support of his organization to 
the Chicago bakers. Also that he would 
be willing to loan some of his own shop 
help, or even go there, himself, if neces- 
sary, to work. 

John C. Rodenburg, Springfield, fol- 
lowed with an address on “The Scope of 
Activities of the Illinois Association.” 
He referred to the great work of the 
bakers’ service plan, and praised the 
committee that went to Washington and 
convinced the United States Food Ad- 
ministration that it was necessary to 
modify their ruling against sweet dough 
goods and icing for cakes. Mr. Roden- 
burg also predicted a drop in wheat 
prices, bread and bakery goods in the 
future. He said in part, “What difficul- 
ties we may have to face when the price 
of wheat will suddenly drop, we do not 
know, but I venture to say it will be a 


critical time.» We must be in a position 
to discredit unjust demands the — 
press is apt to make for cheaper bread, 
and other ery goods. When this drop 
comes, and it must come, it should be a 


. nationwide move, and not one community 


drop below the other. It is in such in- 
stances when some bakers harm the en- 
tire industry, mostly because they are 
not members of some association and do 
not understand each other better. When 
difficulties arise, let us all do our bit to 
overcome them for the benefit of the in- 
dustry.” 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, was unable to be present, and his 
paper on “What Can I do for the Illinois 
Association” was read by Secretary E. 
T. Clissold, and in part follows: 

“There are two aspects to the ques- 
tion that I am asked to discuss. On the 
one hand, I can answer as to what I 
personally can do for the Illinois Asso- 
ciation, and on the other hand I can per- 
haps indicate what each one of us as 
individuals may do for the advancement 
of our collective organization. The Illi- 
nois Association will be as strong as its 
members make it. The strength of any 
organization is drawn from its member- 
ship. The acts of its members are the 
morale of an organization. What you 
and I do as individual bakers has a di- 
rect bearing on the repute of the Illinois 
Association of the Baking Industry. Our 
joining was a pledge. We practically agree 
with one another that our individual acts 
will be undertaken with due considera- 
tion for the rights of our fellow mem- 
bers. We are subscribing to the princi- 
ple that built the power of the ancient 
guilds,—one for all, and all for one, in 
justice. 

“We as an industry, are in our in- 
fancy as regards organization. The fact 
is, that previous to the war period, we 
had in a general way, easy sailing. We 
had grown in technical knowledge to 
some extent, and we had kept our trade 
abreast of the times, but we had not 
fortified ourselves through serious or- 
ganization for a time of stress. How- 
ever, using what organization we had as 
the one means at hand, our hard-pressed 
industry has made a splendid record 
during the last year. 

“T have considered it my peculiar duty 
during the past year to keep in touch 
with the affairs of the world as they re- 
late to the baking business. I have tried 
to sift from these happenings the events 
that could possibly affect our prosperity. 
We have gathered organization strength 
during the past year that we shall surely 
need in the coming months. 


SYSTEM BAKERIES AGGRESSIVE COMPETITORS 


“T am firmly convinced that a crucial 
time in our industrial life is before us. 
We bakers of the established order are 
being challenged by a new idea in the 
method of marketing bakery products. 
Whether we have seen the birth, and are 
asked to watch the waxing and wanin 
of a comet in our midst, time alone wil 
tell. You will notice that the challenge 
is being firmly made by the display bak- 
ing systems. Labor is being placated by 
them and they find a mutual response on 
the grounds that the systems are 
strengthening the theory of daylight work 
only. Some optimists are of opinion that 
sufficient trade will be induced from the 
housewives who were heretofore their own 
bakers, to offset the encroachments on 
our businesses. This is too much to ex- 
pect, but it is conceivable that some por- 
tion of hitherto untouched household 
trade will be converted through the vis- 
ibility of the operations to patronize the 
commercial bakers. Each in our own 
neighborhood are finding more or less of 
this new competition, and each in our 
own way are meeting it. Would we not 
be doing the Illinois Association mem- 
bership a great and practical benefit if 
we could exchange. experiences in this 
serious contest? Some of us may find a 
better way than others. Remember the 
various systems are practical organiza- 
tions and are ever helping each unit 
through their central office. Let us con- 
sider each of our businesses a unit of 
the association, and report our successes 
to the central office. Until the display 
systems find their appointed place in the 
bakery commerce of the day they will be 
a problem to us, and also, in my opinion, 
to themselves. Give your secretary the 
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privilege of issuing a questionnaire and 
a bulletin of the answers. - 

“T have often thought that if we could 
find be a baker or a number of bakers 
declined to join a bakers’ or tion, 
their answers might convey the points 
that need strengthening in the organiza- 
tion. I will concede that it is rather hard 
for an organization to get close to its 
members, that is a trade body. You will 
notice that a fraternal organization must 
always carry insurance, not as a neces- 
sity, but as a method of offering a prac- 
tical bond of unity. Generalities of ex- 
ceeding value to each member are always 
well cared for. At the last executive 
meeting of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, one question up for dis- 
cussion was the difference in costs be- 
tween certain bakers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies and the usual amounts 
paid by the individual bakers. It was 
asked if we could devise a means by which 
the national organization could be of 
practical value in securing reduced 
rates. We find that insurance is a state 
matter, controlled by different laws in 
the various states, and any information 
on it we obtain will be turned over for 
state or local action. One thing we have 
found, that bakers are rated far higher 
than facts warrant. Improvement in 
bakery construction and sanitation has 
removed them from the dangerous class 
in which they are still listed and rated. 

“We owe a larger obligation to each 
other than meeting once a year in good- 
fellowship at the convention, at least we 
do during these uncertain days of recon- 
struction and labor unrest. We can help, 
I believe, by occasional district meetings. 
In these days of flow and change, you 
will find it of great help to get together 
where convenient, and exchange views. 

“Finally, if you know a good thing, or 
devise a better way of doing anything, 
pass it on for the good of the order. 
The trade press is always glad to hear 
from you, and you will find an appre- 
ciative audience. It is the common meet- 
ing place between conventions and a 
splendid place to air your ideas or your 
troubles.” 

“What the Illinois Association Has 
Done,” symposium by past presidents, 
was the next subject for discussion. C. 
A. Feickert, Belleville, expressed his 
opinion that it had helped to make bak- 
ers unite, as illustrated during the pres- 
ent Chicago strike. Fred T. Du Von, 
Galesburg, thdught that the benefits de- 
rived from the association had helped 
him to meet conditions during the last 
two years. Charles A. Paesch, Chicago, 
stated that it had induced him to run his 
business on a different but successful 
basis. In conclusion, President George 
W. Goeken said that the work of the 
Illinois Association had been instrumental 
in making him a better business man. 

David P. Chindblom, field representa- 
tive of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, followed with an ad- 
dress on “Co-operation is the Founda- 
tion of all Success.” He also defined 
briefly what the American Association 
had done for the baking industry, and 
the work it was now accomplishing. He 
urged all to attend conventions frequent- 
ly, as a great amount of good could be 
obtained at such meetings, by rubbing el- 
bows with one’s fellow competitors. 

Eugene Lipp, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, spoke 
on the work of his association. He said 
that, notwithstanding all the time he had 
put in, and the money that had been 
spent to organize same, it would be the 
happiest moment of his life when he saw 
the two large bakers’ associations united 
in one big body. He referred to the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry and the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America. Past events in Chicago, said 
Mr. Lipp, have clearly demonstrated that 
a united front of the big and little fel- 
lows can withstand any trouble. It is 
only a short time until these two organi- 
zations will join together, as there are 
very few obstacles left to be overcome. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, Secretary E. T. Clissold read a pa- 
per by P. H. Anthony, Kansas City, Mo., 
who was unable to be present, on “The 
Proper Arrangement of the Bakeshop.” 

George M. Chapman, Chapman & 
Smith, Chicago, gave a very interesting 
address, accompanied by blackboard il- 
lustrations and figures, on “What is Nec- 
essary in Bakery Bookkeeping,” and 
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“Costs—How to Find and Use Them.” 
A discussion on same followed, in which 
George S. Ward and others joined. Mr. 
Chapman said in part: 

“The term bookkeeping is used in so 
many ways that I will fimit its use in 
this discussion to a system of accounts 
having for its object the recording of all 
transactions in such form that any nec- 
essary information may be obtained to 
show the proprietor where he stands and 
why. The following list will give you an 
idea of what a proprietor should know 
about his own business: (1) Sales, (2) 
Purchases, (3) Expenses, (4) How much 
is owing, (5) How much stock on hand, 

6) How much cash on hand and in 
bank, (7) What is the total capital, (8) 
What are the profits, (9) How to make 
more money, (10) What is the relation 
of one part of the business to another. 

“The information on these points must 
be available at all times and should never 
be guessed at. Forget the word ‘about’ 
in bookkeeping. It usually means you 
don’t know. You can fool outsiders with 


. figures that are ‘about’ right, but don’t 


fool yourself. 

“There is a system of bookkeeping 
known as single entry, but it has just as 
much place in business as a kitchen stove 
has in a bakeshop. It is just as much 
trouble to run as a double entry system 
and does not produce the results. All 
accountants agree that the double entry 
system is the only scientific system and 
the best proof is that it is used almost 
universally. The necessary books for 
this system are as follows: cash book, in- 
voice book, journal, ledger.” 

Mr. Chapman then gave a full de- 
scription of the uses of the books for the 
double entry system, and stated the 
ledger should contain the following ac- 
counts: cash, petty cash, fixtures, trad- 
ing account, capital account, accounts 
payable, sales, purchases, expenses. His 
explanation as to how to handle the above 
accounts followed in detail. 

On “Costs—How to Find and Use 
Them,” he said in part: “This subject is 
closely related to bookkeeping. If you 
keep books properly your cost | secpcane 
are easy. The cost of your product con- 
sists of everything you pay for in the 
product up to the time it leaves your 
possession. If you sell on credit, the cost 
may go beyond that point. The various 
items may be classed simply as (1) Ma- 
terial, (2) Everything else. That classi- 
fication may be sufficient for a small shop. 
Usually the second class is again divided 
into (a) Labor, (b) Overhead, Too much 
classification becomes a burden and does 
not pay, and therefore should be avoided, 
especially at first. Learn the funda- 
mentals first and put in the fancy touches 
later. Don’t try to find out what frac- 
tion of a cent is added to the cost of a 
loaf of bread by each shovel of coke you 
burn in the oven until you have learned 
that such information is necessary, and 
why. In figuring costs apply this test: 
Why is it necessary? If you can’t tell 
why, either it is not necessary, or the 
result will do you no good.” 

A paper on “Advertising for the Av- 
erage Baker” was then read by C. K. 
Weismantel, Peoria. This was followed 
by a general discussion on the subject, 
and George S. Ward gave his experience 
regarding advertisements he wrote sev- 
eral years ago. 

John C. Rodenburg, Springfield, advo- 
cated original advertising, and that bak- 
ers should put copy in their advertise- 
ments similar to the way they would dis- 
cuss matters with their customers. 


WHAT THE TRADE PRESS DOES 


A. J. Bamford, Bakers’ Weekly, Chi- 
cago, read a paper termed, “Trade Pa- 
pers—How They Help Bakers.” He said 
in part: 

“The modern trade or technical jour- 
nal functions in many ways that the av- 
erage reader knows little about. You are 
most familiar with its regular channels 
of action, which I might define as fol- 
lows: It chronicles the new developments 
of its industry, which include methods 
or process of manufacture, new machin- 
ery or shop equipment; publishes the lat- 
est scientific and practical shop methods 
from writers on its staff, or by giving 
wide publicity to papers read at your con- 
ventions; covers the news of its indus- 
try, secures helpful and scientific articles 
on shop management, cost accounting, 
sales articles, advertising, show window 
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dressing, market conditions; encoura 
writing of articles by men within the in- 
dustry, on successful practices they have 
worked out in their shops; chronicles leg- 
islation in various parts of the country. 

“There is a service the trade press 
rendered the country during the war that 
the outside world knows little of. In a 
great many industries, state and Wash- 
ington officials called in for advice and 
information on matters of vital interest 
to the trade, publishers and editors of 
many trade and technical papers. Their 
advi¢e, coming from a non-partial point 
of view, and their aid in disseminating 
government regulations were high!y prized 
and recognized by the government. The 
business press secured for the army and 
the government thousands of technically 
trained men for all branches of the serv- 
ice. 

“Whenever a baker says he does not 
have time to devote to reading his trade 
journal, it is usually synonymous of the 
fact that he also lacks time for the keep- 
ing of records and books of his institu- 
tion, and in many cases is only a step or 
two ahead of the sheriff.” 

Prior to the adjournment of the after- 
noon session, the following resolutions 
were voted upon and adopted: 

1. That the Illinois Association of the 
Baking Industry join the parent organi- 
zation, with the clause held in abeyance 
as to whether the members desire a whole- 
sale or retail representation, and until 
such a time as the American Association 
of the Baking Industry and Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America are amal- 
gamated. 

2. That the Illinois Association in- 
dorses that hearty support be given to 
the bakers of Chicago during the strike, 
recognizing that it is a national proposi- 
tion and should be assisted in every way 
possible. 

Wednesday morning’s session opened 
with a paper read by Arnold Wahl, Chi- 
cago, on “Good Bread,” and in part fol- 
lows: 

“Only a few years ago almost any one 
could make good bread, especially the 
housewife. The strife of commercial com- 
petition and the basic law of the survival 
of the fittest has developed ingenious bak- 
ing equipments and produced new proc- 
esses and methods. genes erg all this 
effort has raised the standard of public 
opinion, so that now the bread of a few 
years ago is no longer considered good 
bread. As evidence of this situation we 
see large bread factories increasing in 
size and output, while other bakeries are 
decreasing in numbers. Only those re- 
main who achieve the high quality of 
bread demanded. 

“There is no product so difficult to pro- 
duce today as uniformly good bread. 
Hundreds of details affect its production; 
the adverse influence of any one factor 
may seriously affect the quality of the 
bread. Only by the thorough knowledge 
and absolute supervision of, and careful 
attention to, these intricacies can the best 
bread be manufactured. No inexpensive 
solid food on the market today is of such 
a composition that it occupies as much 
space for its weight as bread. The first 
and fundamental principle of bread pro- 
duction is a food product of large size 
for its weight. Volume with close tex- 
ture is the Caste principle of good bread, 
and bread must be light. The public does 
not consider heavy bread good bread. Of 
course volume alone is not sufficient; the 
bread must also be solid, of close, even 
texture, appetizing color and good flavor.” 

Mr. Wahl went thoroughly into the 
principles of dough fermentation. Two 
important factors he discussed in detail 
were the solution of the carbonic acid 
gas in the water of the dough, and the 
production of certain classes of protein 
during the fermentation period and their 
influence on the expansion of the dough 
piece in the oven. 

On flour he said: “Flours differ widely 
in their property to make good bread 
and seldom do two flours give the same 
quality when treated alike during — 
fermentation. It is the duty and the aim 
of the baking chemist to advise clients 
not alone as to the commercial value of 
the flour, but also the proper method and 
materials to employ to obtain the best 
bread. Unfortunately very few are able 
to do this, and thus the proper use of 
flours in bakeshops is left to the practical 
bakery superintendent who makes a few 
doughs; and from his judgment, founded 


on years of experience, and by minute 
supervision of dough materials, dough 
times and dough temperatures, proper 
proof and baking temperatures, is able 
to design a dough formula very suitable, 
if not exactly so, to the flour he is re- 
quired to use.” 

A general discussion followed on the 
subject of “Cakes the Public Want,” M. 


Hoffman, Eugene Lipp and Charles 
Feickert, Belleville, being the chief 
speakers. 


James Hartley, Chicago, Charles Korn, 
Rock Island, and others discussed the 
labor problem, and advocated that young 
men be trained as much as possible for 
entering the baking business. 

The question box was then opened by 
George M. Chapman. One of the ques- 
tions put up to the meeting was, “What 
has been the effect of the different dis- 
play bakeries in many. sections of the 
state on the ordinary baker’s business?” 
This was answered by Eugene Lipp, who 
said that his business had suffered at first 
by the competition of various systems of 
display bakeries, but he had finally man- 
aged to bring it back to normal by bak- 
ing hot bread twice a day. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers next took place 
and resulted as follows: president, L. K. 
Wahl, Peoria; vice-president, Walter 
Spitz, Danville; secretary, George M. 
Chapman, Chicago; treasurer, George 
Geissler, Joliet. Charles Korn, Rock 
Island, was elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The final decision as to the 1920 con- 
vention city was left to the executive 
committee, but indications are that it will 
be Rockford. 

The afternoon meeting was taken up 
with an address by John B. Newman, 
state food commissioner, on cleanliness in 
bakeshops, and W. D. Blattner, field sec- 
retary of the Associated Employers of 
Illinois, spoke on labor laws and hours, 
and discussed pending legislation in con- 
nection with same. 


ENTERTAIN MENTS 


The. Peoria Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, assisted by some of the leading bak- 
ers’ machinery, supply, and flour milling 
concerns, were responsible for the enter- 
tainment features of the convention. 

On the opening evening a get-together 
reception and informal dance were held. 
The following day theater parties were 
arranged for the ladies, both morning and 
afternoon. 

A banquet and entertainment was pro- 
vided for the guests at the Jefferson 
Hotel, at which about 300 were present. 
Ex-Senator C. N. Barnes, Peoria, was 
the toastmaster and cleverly introduced 
the speakers and musical artists of the 
evening. President George W. Goeken 
talked on the work of the Illinois asso- 
ciation. Charles S. Burdick, Peoria, gave 
a musical number, which was followed 
by an address from Willis Evans, secre- 
tary of the Peoria Association of Com- 
merce, welcoming the convention to the 
city. Richard B. Bradley, Peoria, told 
several good stories, and the Rotary Club 
quartette gave a musical selection. P. G. 
Rennick spoke on the reconstruction pe- 
riod and problems that face us. 

On the closing day the ladies were tak- 
en for an auto ride to the Country Club 
and other interesting points, and were 
entertained at luncheon at the Creve 
Coeur Club. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The attendance was 250; of this num- 
ber 130 were bakers. 

Charles Grupe, of Heissler & Junge 
Co., Chicago, attended his first Illinois 
convention. 


The representatives of the Fleisch- 
mann Co, present were E. Logothetti, J. 
E. Miller and Joseph Lauder. 


H. N. Weinstein represented the Malt 
Diastase Co. He has lately been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office as manager. 


Fred Messmer, baker, of Mattoon, ap- 
peared very interested in machinery and 
interviewed several supply representa- 
tives. 

M. Hoffman, president of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Association, attended and 
brought with him a party of 14 bakers 
from that city. 


O. C. Miessler, of the Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago, always attends Illinois con- 
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ventions. Mrs, Miessler accompanied him 
on this occasion. 


William Evans, ma r of the Schulze 
nae Service, Ch was in evi- 

ence. e€ was accompanied J. P. 
McNally, re! 


- John we prominent baker of 
New Rochelle, recently returned from 
West Baden, Ind. Business with him 
excellent. ' 


John M.,Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, was 
unable to attend, owing to business which 
detained him in Chicago. 


C. H. Pierce, Decatur, lately built a 
third story to his bakery and installed an 
elevator. The addition will be used for 
garage storage purposes. 


J. G. Gmelich, of Peoria, who was on 
the entertainment and reception commit- 
tees of the local bakers, worked hard to 
make the convention a success. 


George -S. Ward, president of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, spent a day at the convention. 
He was accompanied by J. W. Hines, of 
the Ward Baking Co., Chicago. 


William Winther, Danville, reported 
that he is building a one-story bakery, 
and is installing a Petersen oven and 
other machinery. He does a large re- 
tail business, chiefly in sweet goods. 


Charles Strand, of Strand Bros. & 
Co., well-known bakers of Monmouth, IIL, 
announced that his brother, Oscar, was at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, superintending erec- 
tion of the machinery in their new plant 
which is to open shortly. 


Edward T. Clissold, of Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago, the retiring secretary, has been 
connected with the Illinois association for 
a number of years. It is largely owing 
to his untiring efforts that the association 
has grown to its present strength. 


Past presidents of the association in 
evidence were C. A. Feickert, Belleville; 
Albert Leins, Danville; Fred T. Du Von, 
Galesburg; Francis S. Hutton, Lockport; 
W. H. Keig, Rockford; J. C. Gmelich, 
Peoria, and Charles A. Paesch, Chicago. 


Donnmeyer-Gardner Co., flour mill- 
ers, Peoria, had a number of representa- 
tives present. Among these were H. R. 
Topping, general manager, Leroy Swit- 
zer, C. H. Schimpff, G. W. La Bier, H. 
H. Coat, George Ball, W. L. Elliott, L. 
A. Pattison and W. Davidson. 


The American Diamalt Co. was repre- 
sented by C. H. Van Cleef, sales-manager, 
John J. Sullivan and Fred Schneeberger. 
The latter is a new representative in fli. 
nois. Owing to increasing business, the 
company has added to its sales force and 
curtailed the territory of some of the 
older men. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, held an Illinois salesmen’s meet- 
ing during the convention. Among those 
present were W. E. Bopp and Lynn F, 
Johnson, Minneapolis, E. E. Howe, G. 
W. Fitzpatrick, H. C. Green, E. E. Burg- 
hardt, O. J. Chapman, C. C. Coventry 
and William Ballinger. 


Some of the prominent machinery and 
supply men present were: Arthur Fos- 
dyke, Hubbard Oven Co; J. Faulds, Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co; William N. El- 
wood, Union Wrapping Machine Co; F. 
C. Black, Peerless Bread Machine Co; 
George Welzenbach, Petersen Oven Co; 
Mr. Cone, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., and 
A. L. Novington, Hobart Mfg. Co. 


Flour milling representatives attending 
were: S. A. Salter, E. M. Wright, Wil- 
liam Rissman and W. H. Stephen, West- 
ern Flour Mills Co; C. Ward, J. Sheehan, 
A. P. Brewer and William Ronan, Hub- 
bard Milling Co; Grant C. De Groat, 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co; F. W. Emery 
and E. M. Emery, W. J. Jennison Co; 
P. D. Sedgwick, Washburn-Crosby Co; 
D. C. Graham and J. B. King, Sheffield- 
King Milling Co; W. H. Kelley and C. 
F. Ogden, Wells Flour Milling Co; J. 
P. Harry, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; H. 
O. Peckman and L. E. Bowman, Bay 
State Milling Co; H. D. Lavery, Stokes 
Milling Co. and Walnut Creek M 
Co; J. Oliver Cain, Schultz Baujan 
Co; E. C. Schlicht and E. C. 

New Prague Flouring Mill Co; L. T. 
Besserer, Listman Mills; J. F. Slocum, 
Hormel Milling Co; F. T. Wellinghoff, 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co. 

A. S. Purves. 
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BAKERY STRIKE COLLAPSES 





Master Bakers of Chicago, Through Co-operation, Win Long, Drawn-out 
Fight With Union—Employees Have Returned to Work and Conceded 
Alterations in Contract Favorable to Shop Owners 


Curcaco, I1t., June 21.—In reviewing 
the recent labor troubles in Chicago there 
is one thing that is very apparent and 
that is that the master bakers won a de- 
cisive victory over the labor union. The 
original contract presented to the master 
bakers and for the enforcement of which 
the union went on a strike, has been ap- 
preciably altered in the contract accepted 
and under which the union bakers are 
now working. 

The first thing to realize is that the 
union bakers are now working nights, 
nor do they get double time for the work, 
nor time and a half, and not quite time 
and a third for the work performed dur- 
ing the hours in dispute. Neither do they 
work seven hours or less in the night pe- 
riod. Many other clauses in the contract 
were altered favorably to the employers. 
Third hands are allowed 8¥, hours’ work 
in the small shops and eight hours in 
the large shops. The master bakers also 
secured a better apprenticeship clause, 
and the privilege heretofore denied of 
altering the starting time on Fridays and 
Saturdays. Of course, this last clause has 
to be within reasonable bounds, for here- 
tofore the starting time could not be al- 
tered during the week. 

Take it all in all, this is the first time 
that the master bakers have succeeded 
in securing any tmportant changes in the 
union contract as first offered them. It 
took time, work and expense to fight 
these demands of the union but it has been 
well worth while, not only for the bakers 
of Chicago but for the bakers throughout 
the country. 

The issue of no nightwork as presented 
by the union was fought out clearly up- 
on the grounds stated. The unions had 
every Seastiat that they could muster 
for their support. None of these ele- 
ments went back on the bakers’ union nor 
was a government agency brought in to 
muddle the issue. The fight was conduct- 
ed squarely on the lines laid down and 
the employers, through united action, 
won. 

The present contract is likely an altera- 
tion in the old method of issuing a con- 
tract that recognized daywork as from 
8 am. to 6 p.m. and work performed 
during the other hours, as nightwork. 
For this nightwork there is a differential 
in pay of flat $2 or $3 per week. Any 
employee whose work overlapped even for 
as much as a half hour the night hours, 
secured a night rate of pay. This year 
in the new contract the only differential 
in wages is 20c per hour extra paid for 
such hours of work as performed between 
11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
: C. H. CHAtien. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

The equipment in the bakery of Wil- 
liam Zees, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, was 
recently sold at bankruptcy sale. 

Matson’s bakery at Devils Lake, N. D., 
is being enlarged. Another oven and 
some additional equipment will be in- 
stalled. 

C. Worrell, who bought the McBride 
bakery at Lake and Chicago avenue, Min- 
neapolis, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Haig & Nimmo, of Devils Lake, N. D., 
are erecting a new bakery building. They 
will install a Gorndt oven and a full line 
of equipment. 

Bakery supply houses claim that oven 
manufacturers are away behind on de- 
liveries. Orders placed last February 
are still unfilled. 

Grams Bros., of Minot, N. D., have un- 
der construction a three-story bakery 
building. A full line of automatic ma- 
chinery has been contracted for. 

E. M. Cheesman, D. W. Eckenbom, F. 
W. Clutter and E. M. Haynes have in- 
corporated the Iowa Bake Rite Co., at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 

The shop of. Willibald Eibner, at New 
Ulm, Minn., is one of the most com- 
plete for its size in the Northwest. 
Many innovations in the way of bakery 
equipment have been installed. 

Mike Sheehan, the leading baker at 


Montevideo, Minn., bought the building 
in which his shop is located, and will 
make a number of substantial improve- 
ments. He plans to install a line of 
automatic equipment. 

The William Hood Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, has published in book 
form the proceedings of the short course 
for bakers held March 17-20 last. It is 
gotten out in very attractive style and 





two Day high-speed mixers, a four- 
pocket Duchess divider and proofer, a 
Zerah or Union baller, a Thompson 
molder, and a bread-wrapping machine. 
Four Duhrkop ovens will do the baking. 
The building is planned so that a travel- 
ling oven can be installed later when 
needed. 





George E. Dean 
When the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association was organized in 
1918, George E. Dean, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich., was 
elected its first president, and is holding 

that office at the present time. 
This association is composed of some 
40 manufacturers of bakers’ machinery 
and equipment, and was formed during 


George E. Dean, of Albion, Mich. 


undoubtedly will be preserved by the re- 
cipients. Bakers interested in the papers 
read at this meeting and the discussions 
that took place would do well to write to 
the institute for a copy of the book. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, through its milling division of- 
fice in Minneapolis, announces the open- 
ing of its Federal Flour Mill at Waseca, 
Minn. This is the old Waseca Milling 
Co., which was recently taken over by the 
Federal System. It is building another 
six-story mill in connection, which will 
more than double the capacity of the 
plant. The present capacity is around 
300 bbls daily. 





Contract Let for St. Paul Bakery 

H. W. Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., reports that 
contracts _have been awarded for his 
company’s proposed new bakery at St. 
Paul. A commanding site has been se- 
cured within a short distance of the 
state capitol, and an attractive building 
will be constructed thereon. 

The equipment has already been pur- 
chased. A Read flour-handling outfit will 
be used. The machinery order includes 


the war, partly to protect the interests of 
this branch of the trade. 

Mr. Dean was born at Hanover, Mich., 
in 1872, and is now 47 years old. He has 
had an extensive business career. After 
graduating from Albion College, Albion, 
in 1896, he entered the hardware busi- 
ness in that city, and for five years was 
proprietor of the “Blue Front” Hardware 
Co. He later went into the contracting 
business, confining his efforts chiefly to 
building pavements, erecting buildings 
and bridge work. Later on, he was gen- 
eral superintendent of a manufacturing 
concern at Jackson. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Union Steel 
Screen Co., Albion, and during the same 
year general manager, which position he 
has held since. 

In 1911 Mr. Dean organized the Union 
Sanitary Rack Mfg. Co., Albion, and was 
made president. The name of this con- 
cern was afterwards changed to the 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., and in 
1916 he was appointed president of it. 

Mr. Dean is one of the leading citizens 
in his community and is interested also 
in several local enterprises. He is vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
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trustee of Albion College, president of 
the Board of Education, president of 
the Maple Hall Development Co. and di- 
rector in the Commercial & Savings Bank. 
He also belongs to a number of associa- 
tions and is a member of several Masonic 
orders. A. S. Purves. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Big Attendance at Lancaster—Chicago Strike 
Discussed—Vote for Standard Weights— 
Horace W. Crider Elected President 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Masters Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Lancaster, June 16-18. 
The attendance was around 400, most 
of whom were bakers. The Pennsylvania 
association represents about 2,800 bak- 
ers, 

President George W. Fisher was in 
the chair. Captain W. C. Rehm, city so- 
licitor, who lately returned from France, 
welcomed the delegates. L. J. Schumak- 
er, of Philadelphia, responded. Mr. 
Schumaker said: 

“The energy, intelligence and success 
of the Lancaster bakers was what 
brought us to this city. You Lancaster 
bakers have the people back of you in 
everything. Lancaster County stood 
ahead of all other counties in co-operat- 
ing with the government in the curtail- 
ment of commodities and materials used 
in baking. That was the reason we de- 
cided at last year’s session that we would 
come to Lancaster and see how it was 
accomplished.” 

The opening session was hardly well 
under way when the delegates made a 
drive for a standard loaf of bread, and 
broadsides were fired at the lawmakers 
who are opposing the bill. A standard 
loaf is desired to put the chain stores 
and other purveyors of the small loaf 
on a par with the master baker. A pub- 
lic hearing was to be held in the senate, 
June 17, at which standardization of the 
weight of bread was to be discussed. The 
convention voted unanimously for the 
adoption of the measure. 

President Fisher, in his opening ad- 
dress, stated that the association has had 
a busy year, many meetings being held, 
and much work accomplished. He re- 
ported three important measures in the 
state legislature, all of which are of vital 
interest to bakers, as well as the public. 

Horace W. Crider, of Homestead, who 
is a member of the legislative committee, 
explained the purport of the measures 
now before the state legislature. The 
standard weight bill provides that the 
weight of bread must be in pounds, and 
pounds and a half, and the twin, or mul- 
tiple loaves, must be of equal weight. 
Mr. Crider declared that the lack of 
standardization of weight for bread has 
not been of benefit to the public or the 
bakers but has benefited the chain stores. 
He explained, that the bill had already 
passed the house. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the convention to go to Har- 
risburg and attend the public meeting. 

Frank W. Emmons, chemist for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., delivered an in- 
teresting address on baking chemistry. 
Mr. Emmons explained that baking 
chemistry is divided into two parts, 
chemistry of materials used, and the 
chemistry of bread-making. The aver- 
age baker, he said, does not analyze the 
product used in making bread, but buys 
the materials from reliable sources. He 
explained the composition of flour, and 
how it should be treated in making 
bread, giving an account of the entire 
process. 

Neither George W. Ward, president of 
the American Association, nor Eugene 
Lipp, president of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association, were able to be present. 
However, Mr. Ward was represented by 
J. W. Hines, of the Ward Baking Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Hines told of the victory 
of the retail and wholesale bakers of 
Chicago over the attempted labor union 
control. The facts were tersely and in- 
terestingly set forth by the speaker. His 
opening sentence: “Personally I believe 
that the Chicago strike is the greatest 
example of co-operation between the 
wholesale and retail bakers in the his- 
tory of the industry,” met with hearty 
applause. 


THISTORY OF THE CHICAGO STRIKE 


The history of the strike, as told by 
Mr. Hines, was as follows: “In Febru- 
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ary, 1918, the bakers of Chicago received 
letters from various foreign elements 
represented in the bakers’ operatives’ 
unions, in which the bakers were re- 
quested to meet union representatives to 
consider the advisability of page| 
night baking. The meeting was held an 
the bakers explained to the union men 
the impossibility of such elimination. 
Notwithstanding the finality of this ex- 
planation, some time later other letters 
were received by the bakers amplifying 
the former demands, but the shop owners 
refused to eliminate nightwork, and fur- 
ther refused to take any part in any 
legislation that tended to eliminate it. 

“Then in March, 1918, the unions made 
a formal demand ‘that bakeries be closed 
from 11 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

“On April 15, union contracts were 
presented to the bakers for signature. 
The Bakers’ Executive Committee called 
in the union officials and refused to sign 
the new contracts unless the clause pro- 
hibiting nightwork was eliminated. The 
union representatives said they had not 
forroulated any definite plan regarding 
the night restrictions, and then it was 
explained to them that the baking in- 
dustry is unique in that it is a 24-hour-a- 
day business, that every kitchen is a 
competitive bakery, and unless the house- 
wife could be served fresh bread at all 
hours, she would make her own bread, 
and the bakeries would lose trade. 

“There was a deadlock for some time, 
in which protest and counter-protest were 
made between the bakers and their union 
employees. Then, on April 26, union 
employees in all of the Chicago bakeries 
were called out on a strike. The next 
morning the drivers on the wagons de- 
livered as best they could the bread 
which was made without the union label. 
The following morning the drivers were 
called out on the pretext that they could 
not deliver non-union bread. Several 
days later the engineers went out. The 
firemen, pan-greasers and flour dumpers 
soon followed, but the bakers decided 
that they would stand together on their 
principles and win. 

“Finally the unions gave in to the ex- 
tent of allowing nightwork, but asking 
double pay for their men while working 
between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. The bakers 
then felt they had the union where they 
wanted it, and promised an additional 
20c an hour or a negotiation of the 
union contract clause by clause. The 
bakers’ 20c term was ultimately accepted 
and the bakers are back to work. After 
a lot of further trouble with the driv- 
ers, who wanted six weeks’ back pay for 
the time they were out on a sympathetic 
strike, and the other allied workmen who 
tried to break up the co-operative bonds 
of the bakers by offering to go back in 
two shops and let the other smaller bak- 
ers lose their trade, the bakers’ answer 
was that they would come back in all the 
shops, or none, which proposition they 
finally accepted.” 

Mr. Hines explained that the Chicago 
strike was the beginning of a national 
campaign by the unions against the bak- 
ers. “Had they won,” said Mr. Hines, 
“the bakers all over the country would 
have been ground down by the unreason- 
able demands imposed upon them. As it 
was, the machinations of the unions, aft- 
er their defeat in Chicago, gradually lost 
impetus. In Cleveland they struck 
against an impregnable wall of united 
bakers. The unions called out their men 
and promised to pay them full wages 
to keep the men satisfied, but their funds 
were exhausted after the first week and 
the men were told to get their jobs back 
if they could. In Pittsburgh, they for- 
got all about the nightwork elimination 
clause, only demanding double time for 
nightwork, and in Newark, N. J., it was 
the same thing.” 

Mr. Hines also mentioned the part the 
Retail Bakers’ of America took in help- 
ing the Chicago bakers by buying many 
page ads in the newspapers. He said 
that the newspapers, through their news 
columns, had supported the union de- 
mands for no nightwork, but the adver- 
tising which was run in the morning 
sheets, showing the inconsistency of a 
paper that was printed at night, in ad- 

“vocating no nightwork, soon stopped this 
propaganda. 

Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the 
American Association, gave one of his 
characteristic, snappy, interesting talks. 
He also outlined the plan for uniform 
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constitutions for state and local associa- 
tions. He read the new constitution, 
which changed the ‘name of the associa- 
tion to the Pennsylvania Association of 
the Baking Industry. The changes in 
the constitution enlarge the scope of the 
organization and are for the encourage- 
ment of proper legislative measures. 

A. P. Mowitz, attorney for the Penn- 
sylvania association, gave an interesting 
address, in the course of which he made 
a number of valuable suggestions where- 
by the state association might become 
more efficient in handling bakers’ prob- 
lems, and touching upon pertinent points 
in conducting the business. 

At the closing session, Allentown was 
selected as the meeting place for 1920. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, H. W. Crider, Home- 
stead; vice-president, L. J. Baker, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, W. A. King, ht sae 
barre. Directors to fill vacancies: L. 
Schumaker, —_ Philadelphia; el ao 
Stritzinger, Norristown. Executive com- 
mittee: Charles W. Brueininger, Fred 
Haller, Patrick Lonergan, C. R. Banta. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

The entertainment programme includ- 
ed many automobile trips to points of 
local interest. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the 
bakers of Lancaster for the generous hos- 
pitality extended. 

The banquet at the Rossmere Hotel 
was a brilliant affair. It was followed 
by dancing and a vaudeville entertain- 
ment. 


Telegraphic greetings to the associa- 


tion were received from Fred C. Haller, 
Salt Lake City, and Louis J. Baker, 
Pittsburgh. 


The address on Modern Business and 
the Income Tax, by W. R. Lantz, income 
tax deputy collector, was instructive and 
interesting. 

C. Gunzenhauser was chairman, A. R. 
Hoenninger, treasurer, and Henry C. 
Vollmer, secretary, of the Lancaster 
committee of arrangements. 

A trip through the Stehli silk mill, 
which is said to be the largest establish- 
ment of its kind in the world, was one 
of the interesting features of the conven- 
tion, 
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BAKERS PICK MINNEAPOLIS 


Dunwoody Institute May Be Used as Pro- 
posed American Institute—Decision at 
Annual Convention in September 


A committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, headed 
by George S. Ward, of New York City, 
president, met in Minneapolis, May 29, 
for a conference with officials of the 
Dunwoody Institute. Besides Mr. Ward, 
there were present Win M. Campbell, 
Kansas City; Edward L. Strain, Battle 
Creek, Mich; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Du- 
luth, Minn; David P. Chindbloom, Chi- 
cago, field organizer for the American 
Association, and William M. Regan, Min- 
neapolis, 

A tentative arrangement was arrived 
at, subject to the approval of the trus- 
tees of the Dunwoody Institute, whereby 
the Dunwoody Institute will be used by 
the so-called American Institute of Bak- 
ing. Commercial and research laborator- 
ies will be installed for the benefit and 
advancement of the baking industry in 
America. 

Since the visit of the committee to 
Minneapolis, the matter has been active- 
ly taken up by the Civic and Commerce 
Association, which is doing everything 
possible to bring the proposed American 
Association of Baking to this city. It is 
stated that if Minneapolis is finally. de- 
cided upon, the Dunwoody Institute will 
immediately be enlarged to accommo- 
date the pupils that will come here from 
all over the country. A decision will 
not be arrived at until the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, which is to be held 
in Chicago the third week in September. 

During Mr. Ward’s visit in Minneap- 
olis, a dinner was tendered him and the 
other members of his committee, the 
evening of May 28, at the Minneapolis 
Club, by The Northwestern Miller, at 
which were present a number of the 
leading millers of the Northwest. 


(Bakery Department continued on page 1247) 
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About the only change in the flour 
situation this week was a decided in- 
crease in inquiries for new-crop flours, 
which, however, resulted in no sales, as 
mills are still loath to make quotations. 
Otherwise, the market remained very 
dull, with only a light hand-to-mouth 
domestic trade. Orders were few, and 
confined to small quantities. 

Soft wheat patent was offered at the 
close at $10.50, jute, while some Kansas 
mills quoted 95 per cent hard wheat 
flour at $10.80@11 for old and $10.25 
for new; spring wheat patent was of- 
fered at $10.75, jute, while some Minne- 
sota mills quoted $12.60. 

Nominal quotations in jute sacks, Sat- 
urday: hard wheat patent $10.75@11.25, 
100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7.25@ 
8, low-grade $5.50@6.50; soft wheat pat- 
ent $10@10.50, 100 per cent $9.50@9.75, 
clear $7.25@8, low-grade $5.75@6.75; 
spring wheat 95 per cent $10.75@11.50, 
high patents $12.10@12.60, 100 per cent 
$10@10.50, first clear $8.50@9.50, second 
clear $5.70@6.50. 

Reports from country mills as_ to 
southern trade conditions ranged from 
very dull to fairly good. The majority 
did little or no business, but inquiries 
for new-crop flour were numerous. 

The rye flour market was dull. Pat- 
ent was quoted at $8, straight at $7.75, 
and pure dark was offered at $5.60. 

A few local car-lot sales were made, 
but demand for both hard and soft wheat 
flour was light. Many mills have their 
wheat all ground, and have only a lim- 
ited amount of flour to offer, while some 
have withdrawn from the market entire- 
ly, having sold their output of flour on 
this year’s crop. Only a few quotations 
on new crop flour have been made, but 
buyers manifested considerable interest 
in same. 

Wheat feed was in better demand, and 
the market ruled strong. Hard bran sold 
at $35@37 and soft at $36; brown mid- 
dlings were nominally quoted at $48, and 
gray at $49@50. Rye middlings sold at 
$40. Alfalfa meal was offered at $38.50 
for 30-day shipment; oat feed was held 
at $27@27.50, and white hominy feed was 
salable at $63. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June 21 was 30,800, 
representing 61 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,050, or 45 per cent, last 
week, 1,500, or 3 per cent, a year ago, 
and 18,500, or 37 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 37,400, repre- 
senting 49 per cent, compared with 39,- 
900, or 51 per cent, last week, 15,200, or 
20 per cent, a year ago, and 37,500, or 
49 per cent, in 1917. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Wheat-cutting is now quite general in 
Missouri and southern Illinois, but has 
not made much progress this week, ow- 
ing to frequent showers. Reports dif- 
fer as to condition of the wheat, some 
claiming 15 to 20 per cent damage by 
recent heavy rains, while others say the 
yield and quality will be above average 
and fully up to expectations of several 
weeks a 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Wheat-cutting quite general. . 
Promises quite good, but not as expected 

-Needing rain...Farmers began cut- 
ting this week... Showers daily are pre- 
venting progress in harvesting... 90 per 
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cent; some damage by recent rains and 
storms; many fields laid flat... Harvest 
in full swing...Wheat-cutting general; 
crop will not yield according to straw; 
too much rain during blooming period; 
yield and quality will be full average... 
Damaged 15 to 20 per cent by rain- 
storms...Cutting in full swing next 
week; dry weather needed. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il, 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill, 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (I1l.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III, 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Lil, 


NOTES 


June 19, William T. Hill, of the J. H. 
Teasdale Commission Co., paid $1,000 in 
St. Louis for a doughnut, as a donation 
to the Salvation Army, and on Friday 
contributed $125 to the same cause when 
a box of cigars was auctioned off on the 
floor of the exchange. 

During a severe storm on June 16, 
Henry Gilbert, 21 years old, and his 
wife, were killed by lightning. Mr. Gil- 
bert was employed by the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., and was a son-in- 
law of Martin Greif, head miller for the 
Prange Milling Co., New Douglas, Ill. 

The Merchants’ Exchange has author- 
ized the board of directors to contribute 
a bonus of le per bushel to the owner 
of the first modern concrete public ele- 
vator of 500,000-bu capacity or more to 
be started in 1919 within the switching 
limits of St. Louis or East St. Louis, 
and to be provided with river facilities. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill, returning from a business trip 
through the southern, eastern and central 
states, reports that he found business of 
a hand-to-mouth character everywhere, 
with buyers anxious to learn government 
rulings on the new crop. He also stated 
that wheat-cutting in southern Illinois 
has commenced, and a good yield is an- 
ticipated. 

The Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., one of 
the largest flour jobbing and exporting 
firms in this market, has bought ground 
on the Terminal Railroad, and is erect- 
ing a blending plantf which will have 
a daily capacity of 2,500 bbls, and stor- 
age room for 25,000, with tracks for 10 
cars, and switches on each side of the 
building. It expects to be ready for the 
coming crop with one of the most up- 
to-date blending plants in the West. 

A. F. Bemis, president of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., and George A. Spence, 
managing director of the Bemis -Angus 
jute mills, on the Hoogley River, at 
Bhradeswar, near Calcutta, India, have 
arrived in Boston from Europe. Mr. 
Bemis went to Europe shortly after the 
armistice was signed, as a member of 
the commission to investigate industrial 
conditions appointed by the National 
Civic Federation. Mr. Spence expects to 
be in the United States about six weeks, 
and will make a tour of the country, 
visiting the various Bemis bag factories 
and mills, 

Vincent M. Jones, who has been in 
the grain commission business in St. 
Louis for over 22 years, Fred W. Seele, 
of the Seele Bros. Grain Co., Emil Hirth 
and Henry J. Fehr, have formed a com- 
mission company to handle grain, hay 
and seeds, under the firm name of Vin- 
cent M. Jones Commission Co., with a 
capital stock of $25,000 fully paid, and 
will have an office in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. Mr. Seele will take no active 
part in the business, but will continue 
to devote his entire time_to the business 
of the Seele Bros. Grain Co., of which 
he has been president for many years. 
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THIS AGREEMENT, made this............. ow he REEL Tee ooh. PET 
between the undersigned,- hereinafter called the “Miller,” party of the first part, 
and United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, hereinafter called the “Grain Corporation,” party of the second part. 


WITNESSETH, that for and in consideration of the mutual covenants herein- 
after set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto as follows: 


First: The following words and phrases when used in this agreement shall have 
the following meaning: 


(1) “Guaranteed price” means the wheat primary market price fixed in the 
Presidential Proclamation of September 2d, 1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such 
peney market price may hereafter be increased by Executive order, or in- 
creased by the addition of storage premiums fixed by the Grain Corporation, 
and publicly announced by it. 

(2) “Resale price” means a wheat price, lower than the guaranteed price, 
publicly announced by the Grain Corporation to be the wheat price for milling 
and upon which adjustments with the Miller are to be based. Such resale price 
shall in all markets specified in the aforesaid Presidential Proclamation bear the 
same relation to the guaranteed price in such markets as the resale price of the 
Grain Corporation at Chicago at the same time bears to the guaranteed price at 
Chicago, except at Intermountain, Pacific Coast and other points where available 
freight structure or changes in freight rates require special allowances. 

$3) “Unsold wheat the Miller has on hand” means all wheat owned by the 
Miller at mills, in store, and in transit, and wheat under contract of purchase 
(except wheat purchased, or under contract of purchase, from the producer and 
not yet delivered or shipped by such producer) and from which total there has 
been deducted the equivalent of excess outstanding flour sales as provided for 
in paragraph (4) below. 

(4) “Unsold flour the Miller has on hand” means all flour owned by the 
Miller at mills, in store and in transit, and from which, total there has been 
deducted all outstanding flour sales, provided, however, that if such outstanding 
flour sales exceed all flour on hand, the surplus of such flour sales shall reduce 
“unsold wheat the Miller has on hand” as in paragraph (3) above. 


Second: To reduce wheat products to their equivalent in bushels of wheat, or to 
reduce wheat to its equivalent in barrels of flour, the empirical formula of 4% 
bushels of 58 pound or heavier wheat as the equivalent of one barrel of flour of 196 

unds shall be used, except for the purposes of indemnification under Section 
‘enth hereof. 

Third: The Miller, in buying wheat from the producer, shall purchase on the 
proper grade and dockage, under the Federal standards, and shall pay therefor 
not less than the guaranteed price based on such proper grade and dockage, at the 
terminal most advantageously reached, less freight, and less a reasonable handling 
margin. The Miller shall keep a record showing all purchases from the producer, 
name of the seller, date, quantity, grade and dockage fixed and price paid and 
reasons for fixing grade under No. 1, including test weight; and on all parcels of 
wheat on which there is a dispute as to grade and dockage or price between the 
Miller and the producer at the time of delivery, a notation thereof shall be made 
upon the records of the Miller and a sample shall be drawn by the producer and 
the Miller and forwarded in a proper container to the Vice-President of the Grain 
Corporation, in the Zone in which the purchase is made, for his use in the deter- 
mination of the dispute. The determination of the Vice-President shall be final and 
conclusive unless an appeal from such determination be filed within ten days with 
the United States Wheat Director by either the producer or Miller. In case of 
appeal the decision of the United States Wheat Director shall be final and con- 
clusive. The Miller shall keep a copy of this section prominently displayed at his 
place of business. 

Fourth: The Miller shall render promptly to the Grain Corporation a true 
weekly statement, under oath if required, setting forth such facts as the Grain 
Corporation desires, including particularly the production of wheat products during 
the weekly period, the sales of wheat products during the weekly period and the 
amount of wheat and wheat products on hand at the close of the weekly period. 

Fifth: In case a resale price is announced the Miller shall file with the Grain 
Corporation a sworn weekly report, or a new and exact report taken from the Miller’s 

and records at the time of the cut-off, or at the close of business on the day 
preceding the day that the resale price takes effect, showing the amount of unsold 
wheat and unsold wheat products on hand and the outstanding sales of all wheat 
products against same, and weekly thereafter, until the resale price has by public 
announcement been canceled and the guaranteed price again made effective, the 
Miller shall file with the Grain Corporation a sworn statement showing the amount 
of weekly sales of all wheat products. 

Sizth: The Miller shall during any resale price period limit the average net 
return of the sale of wheat products to a basis not exceeding the cost of wheat to 
the Miller, plus an operating charge not to exceed twenty-five cents per bushel calcu- 
lated to f.o.b. mill bulk basis, with allowance for certain differentials for various 
classes of sales as provided in Exhibit “A” hereto annexed, which exhibit shall also 
contain a definition of cost of wheat to the Miller for manufacturing purposes. If 
the resale price periods should be separated by guaranteed price periods, the limita- 
tion on net return shall be based on the average of the consolidated resale price 
periods. If upon the termination of this agreement, the limitation thus prescribed 
on average net return is exceeded, the Miller shall pay such excess to the Grain 
Corporation. The audit to determine such excess, if any, shall be made upon the 
termination of this agreement, in accordance with the provisions of Exhibit “A.” 

Seventh: The Miller shall not make, or have outstanding at any time, any con- 
tract for the sale of wheat products except such contract as requires shipment or 
delivery within sixty days after the date of sale, which date shall, be truly stated in 
the contract, provi however that this limitation shall not apply to contracts with 
the federal, state, or municipal governments, and provided further that no contract 
shall be made for shi t or delivery beyond June 30, 1920, except in connection 
with the exercise by Miller of privileges given by Section Eleventh hereof. All 
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sons and sales of wheat products shall be evidenced by contracts executed by 
uyer and seller showing prices, terms, quantities and conditions, 

Eighth: At any time, and from time to time prior to the termination of this 
agreement, the Grain Corporation shall purchase in accordance with its purchasing 
rules and customs, upon the request of the Miller, all unsold wheat the Miller has on 
hand, at the guaranteed price (plus 7-30 of one cent per bushel per week in case 
of discontinuance of advancing premiums as provided in Section Ninth), delivered 
at the terminal or terminals designated by the Miller. 

Ninth: In the event that the Grain Corporation should discontinue further in- 
crease in its premiums, which by public announcement it had added to the guaranteed 
price, the Grain Corporation after and during such discontinuance of advancing 
premiums, shall pay to the Miller 7-30 of one cent per bushel per week on the unsold 
wheat the Miller has on hand and the unsold flour the Miller has on hand in wheat 
equivalent. 

Tenth: In the event that the Grain Corporation announces a resale price of 
wheat, the Grain Corporation shall on and after that date and during the continu- 
ance of such resale price period, in respect to the unsold wheat and unsold wheat 
products the Miller has on hand at the resale date and the wheat purchased during 
the resale price period, pay to the Miller the difference between the guaranteed price 
and the resale price on all sales of wheat products made during such period, in 
accordance with the audit rules provided in Exhibit “A.” 

Eleventh: Upon the termination of this agreement (except this agreement be 
terminated as provided in clause (3) of Section Fifteenth hereof, in which event this 
Section Eleventh shall be inoperative) the Miller may exercise either of the following 
options in respect to the unsold wheat and unsold wheat flour on hand at the date 
of such termination; the option to be used shall be specified by telegram, filed on the 
day next succeeding the termination, and addressed to the Zone Office of the Grain 
Corporation in which Zone the head office of the Miller is located, and the exact 
amount and details of such wheat and wheat flour shall be given, under proper 
verification, within ten days after such termination date: 

(A) The Miller may retain and take over all unsold wheat and unsold 
wheat products; provided that if at the termination of this agreement there shall 
be in effect a Grain Corporation resale price lower than the guaranteed price, 
the Grain Corporation will pay to the Miller, on proper verification, the difference 
between the guaranteed price and the resale price on the amount of unsold wheat 
and unsold wheat products the Miller has on hand. 

(B) The Miller may sell to the Grain Corporation at the guaranteed price, 
all or any part of the unsold wheat the Miller has on hand, and the Miller will 
make delivery of such amount as designated as sold to the Grain Corporation 
under this option, at any terminal selected by the Miller at which the Grain 
Corporation maintains a buying basis; provided, however, that the Grain Cor- 
poration may take delivery, basis f.o.b. cars at Miller’s point of origin, at the 
freight deduction from the Grain Corporation guaranteed price at the terminal 
selected by the Miller. In the event of either delivery specified, the Grain Cor- 
poration will allow the Miller one-thirtieth of one cent per bushel per day from 
date of tender until delivery is actually completed and/or payment made. Pro- 
vided, however, at the time of exercising this Option “B,” the Miller may declare 
that he elects to defer delivery of the wheat, or any part threof, for a period of 
forty-five days in order that he may continue to sell his unsold flour and to mill 
such unsold wheat and sell same as flour, through his usual trade channels. In 
that event the Miller shall sell such flour at a proper reflection, as provided 
herein, of any adjustment due to any resale price then existing or afterwards 
directed by the Grain Corporation. All sales of flour thereafter in excess of 
the amount of unsold flour the Miller has on hand at date of termination, shall 
cancel an equivalent amount of wheat sold to the Grain Corporation under this 
Option “B.” At the expiration of such forty-five days, the Miller may, by tele- 
gram filed the next succeeding day and addressed to the Zone Office of the 
Grain Corporation in which Zone the head office of the Miller is located, advise 
the Grain Corporation of the amount of unsold wheat yet remaining from the 
originally designated quantities, and, without allowance for carrying charges 
during such forty-five days, may then deliver to the Grain Corporation the 
balance of the unsold wheat on the terms and conditions specified in this 
Option “B” for actual delivery to the Grain Corporation; and provided fur- 
ther that the_Miller may, by telegram and in the same manner, at the end of 
the said forty-five days period, take over all unsold wheat and/or unsold wheat 
products for his own account on the general terms and conditions as specified 
in Option “A.” 

Twelfth: The verification of the statements and reports and the audit and 
examination of the accounts of the Miller as may be required by the Grain Corpora- 
tion, shall be made at the expense of the Grain Corporation by certified public 
accountants selected by it acting under the auditing rules set forth in Exhibit “A”; 
such additional rules as may be found necessary shall be formulated by a special 
board of certified public accountants selected by the Grain Corporation for that 
purpose and such additional rules shall be consistent with and shall not modify or 
change the terms and conditions of this agreement and shall be promulgated and 
used only after such additional rules have been adopted by the Grain Corporation 
and a Committee of Millers of the United States of not more than twenty-one mem- 
bers to be selected for the purposes of this agreement by the United States Wheat 
Director, and such additional rules as shall be agreed to by the Grain Corporation 
and by such Committee acting by a majority of its number shall be binding on both 
parties to this agreement; and provided, also, that any disagreements between the 
parties hereto as to the interpretation or application of said audit rules in Exhibit 
“A” hereto attached or such additional audit rules as may be promulgated as in this 
Section provided, may be settled and adjusted between said Grain Corporation and 
said Committee of Millers, and said settlement and adjustment of any such audit 
rule so arrived at between said Grain Corporation and said Committee of Millers 
shall be binding upon the parties hereto. 

Thirteenth: The Miller shall make and render reports in the manner and at such 
times as may be required by the Grain Corporation and open his books and records 
to the inspection of the Grain Corporation whenever requested by it. 

Fourteenth: The Miller shall not be entitled to any of the benefits or privileges 
of this agreement unless he shall hold such license as may at any time be required 
by Proclamation of the President of the United States, under and pursuant to an 
Act of Congress relating to the National Wheat Guarantee, approved March 4th, 
1919. Should any such license be suspended or revoked, the Miller shall thereupon 
lose all the benefits and privileges which otherwise would accrue to him under this 
agreement; except and provided only that for a period of fifteen days after such 
suspension or revocation the Grain Corporation shall purchase, upon the request of 
the Miller, the unsold wheat the Miller has on hand at the date of such suspension 
or revocation, at the guaranteed price, in accordance with Section Eighth hereof, but 
without the carrying charge of seven-thirtieths (7-30) of one cent per bushel per 
week provided in said Section. ; 

Fifteenth: This agreement may be terminated: 

(1) At any time by mutual agreement between the Grain Corporation and 
a majority of the Committee of Millers provided for in Section Twelfth. 

(2) By the Grain Corporation, by giving forty-five (45) days’ previous 
written notice of such termination to the Miller. 

(3) By the Miller, party of the first part hereto, by giving forty-five (45) 
days previous notice of such termination to the Grain Corporation; provided, 
however, that this agreement cannot be so terminated unless prior to the receipt 
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of such notice ry the Grain Corporation two-thirds of the members of the 
Committee of rs provided for in Section Twelfth hereof shall have lod 
with the President of the Grain Corporation, at its office at 42 Broadway, New 
York City, a recommendation to the Grain Corporation that a termination of 
this agreement by notice from the Miller should be allowed. In the event that 
notice of termination is given by the Miller in accordance with this Clause (3), 
the Miller shall not receive the seven-thirtieths (7-30) of one cent per bushel per 
week for carrying charges, as provided elsewhere in this agreement, after such 
notice is given. 
Unless this agreement is terminated by one of the three methods above set forth, 
this agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 
Sixteenth: This agreement shall be governed by the laws of the State of New 
York. 


WITNESS our hands and seals as of the day and year first above written. 


Witness for Miller sign here. Miller sign here, 
chee sete bass sake sgee bso € 4 a... (Seal) 


Sign in name of Individual, Firm, or 
Corporation, as the case may be. 


DG Seve vSesecvecnstescetssesetubatsssoey 


Secretary. 
IMPORTANT—THIS INFORMATION MUST BE SUPPLIED 
LCN OE ET ain es ocho bh hnds OR sng 65.0 bd sche eee heccerdsecrcnsBeeecseeseeece 


(Street) (City) (County) (State) 
Wheat Stored CABACIEy TTEREIS) oo. ii eae ce ey eT ete e Pvc sdeenscecas 
Rated flour milling capacity (barrels per 24 hours)...........eceeseeee eee eeneeenes 





EXHIBIT “A” 


General Auditing Rules Referred To in Agreement Between the United 
States Grain Corporation and the Miller 





The following Definitions and General Rules shall be observed in the conduct of 
audits under the terms of this Agreement: 

DEFINITIONS GOVERNING AUDIT. 

“Flour”: For the purpose of this agreement, “Flour” shall be considered to 
include all products of wheat other than Bran, Shorts, Feed Middlings and Red-dog, 
or their combination (with the exception of Whole Wheat and Graham Flour, which 
products shall be determined by the mill’s actual yield records). 

“Barrel of Flour’: A barrel of flour shall be computed as 196 pounds. 

“Wheat Products”: The entire products manufactured in wheat milling process. 

“Time of Audit”: The books of the MiJler shall be open to the Grain Corpora- 
tion at any time and shall be subject to final audit of the Grain Corporation not 
earlier than 20 days after termination of the agreement and shall be diligently con- 
tinued until completion, and the Miller shall have his books and records ready for 
audit within twenty (20) days after the termination. 

“Audit Period”: The audit of conversion and distribution differential returns by 
the Grain Corporation shall apply to the business of the Miller only during the 
period or periods in which the Miller is operating on wheat on which he has received 
indemnification through price adjustment as provided in Section Sixth of the 


agreement. 
RULES GOVERNING AUDIT. 


Audit Rule 1: Resale Prices of Various Grades: 

(First paragraph, Section Second of Agreement.) 

In the event of the establishment of a “resale price,” the same reduction in cents 
per bushel shall apply to grades other than Number 1, as applied to Number 1 wheat. 
Audit Rule 2: Flour Inventory Basis: 

Inventory of flour on hand shall be calculated to a basis of barrels of 196 
pounds of flour. 

Audit Rule 3: Jobbing: 

The Miller operating warehouses and/or performing a jobbing service shall have 
the option of considering flour at warehouses or in transit to warehouses as separate 
and distinct from his mill stock, and shall in such event be subject to the rules 
and regulations governing jobbers of flour. 

Audit Rule 4: Manufacturing Cost of Wheat to the Miller: 

To arrive at “manufacturing cost of wheat to the miller,” the unsold wheat on 
hand as reported at the beginning of any “resale price period” shall be arrived at, 
subject to the verification by the Grain Corporation, as follows: 

« (a) Actual weigh-up; or 

(b) On mill records of that date. 

To arrive at the actual cost of wheat on hand the Miller shall be required to take 
the amount paid for the last purchased equivalent quantity, making proper adjust- 
ments for differing grades, and to this amount shall be added for the purpose of 
determining “manufacturing cost of wheat to the Miller”: 

(a) Local freight, if any, to the mill; 

(b) Expenses actually incurred in buying, handling and delivery to the mill, 
except those expenses properly included in (c) ; 

(c) The reasonable handling margin on such wheat as is purchased direct from 
the producer in accordance with Section Third of the agreement; provided that the 
addition of such margin shall in no case produce a cost of wheat exceeding proper 
terminal price less freight. 

(d) 17-20’s of a cent per bushel per week as a carrying charge, to be set up 
weekly based on weekly statements to the Grain Corporation of wheat and wheat 
products, in wheat equivalent, on hand, as an addition to “manufacturing cost of 
wheat to the Miller.” 

The wheat purchased during the “resale price period” shall be computed at 
actual price neil plus the permitted charges “a,” “b,” “c” and “d” as above pro- 
vided for. The grand total of cost of all wheat above referred to, divided by the 
total number of bushels, will determine the price per bushel of “manufacturing cost 
of wheat to the Miller” for the “resale price period.” In each subsequent “resale 
price period” having a different “resale price,” the “manufacturing cost of wheat to 
the Miller” shall be likewise determined. , 

Note: The Miller operating as a grain dealer shall not sell wheat to his milling 
department at a price in excess of the price that his grain department could sell to 
others at the same time, wheat of equal value (grade, variety and location being 
taken into consideration). 

Audit Rule 5: Sales Entitled to Indemnification: 

Indemnification as per Section Tenth of the agreement in the event of the estab- 
lishment of a resale price shall be paid to the Miller by the Grain Corporation on all 
wheat products sold during the resale price period and for which indemnification is 
claimed by the Miller, payment to be made against shipments and/or deliveries per 
Audit Rule Number 8, 
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Audit Rule 6: Weight Factor for Basis of Indemnification: ri 

The total of wheat p shipped or delivered, and as evidenced by 
the reports referred to in Audit Rule No. 7, divided. by sixty, shall determine the 
number of bushels tipon which the Miller is to be paid indemnification by the Grain 
Corporation. 


Audit Rule 7: Weekly Reports of Shipments: 

Weekly reports covering shipments and/or deliveries against sales of wheat 
products made during a “resale price period,” shall be made and certified to on forms 
prescribed for that purpose by the Grain Corporation, These weekly reports shall 
set forth: . 

(a) The “resale price” (Chicago basis) established in cents per bushel; 

(b) The date of the sale. 

(c) Name and address of car lot purchaser, . 

(Note: On shipments and/or deliveries in less than car lots, name and address 
may be omitted unless specially required.) 

(d) Kinds and amounts in pounds of products. 

(Note: The total of shipments and/or deliveries in less than car lots may be 
shown as one item in weekly report unless specially required.) 

(e) Invoice numbers against which shipments and/or deliveries have been 
made, which numbers shall be noted on mill’s duplicate of invoice to purchaser, 


Audit Rule 8: Indemnification to Be Paid Millers Weekly: 

Indemnification as per Section Tenth of the Agreement, on sales made during 
any “resale price period,” shall be paid weekly to the Miller by the Grain Corpora- 
tion, against his weekly shipments and/or deliveries, on such sales of wheat products 
made during a “resale price period” and as shown in his weekly report as provided 
for in the preceding Audit Rule 7. 

Audit Rule 9: Computation of Miller’s Manufacturing and Distribution Differential: 

The method of accounting by the Miller, for the net sales returns accruing from 
wheat products, made from wheat on which the Miller has been indemnified by the 
Grain Corporation, shall be as follows: 

Credits to Miller: 

(a) The cost of wheat per bushel as determined by Audit Rule No, 4 (“manu- 
facturing cost of wheat to the Miller”), multiplied by the number of bushels of 
wheat on which indemnity has been paid, shall constitute the entire charge for wheat 
for the “resale price period or periods.” 

(Note: The Miller grinding soft wheat may use one hundred two per cent. 
(102%) of his sales of soft wheat products during any and all “resale price periods” 
calculated in pounds and divide said number of pounds by sixty to determine the 
number of bushels of soft wheat to be charged to cost of wheat.) 

(b) Operating charge of twenty-five (25) cents per bushel multiplied by the 
number of bushels on which indemnity has been paid. 

Debits to Miller: , 

(a) The total amount of indemnification received from the Grain Corporation. 

(b) Any balance accruing to the Miller through the use of transit billing in 
the milling and forwarding of wheat products on which indemnification is received 
shall- be credited to sales returns. The Miller may use his own method of accounting 
for same, provided such method reflects actual cost of freight. 

(c) The net sales returns from wheat products accruing from the number of 
bushels of wheat on which indemnity has been paid, calculated to f.o.b. mill, bulk 
basis, by deducting the following differentials on different classes of sales: 

Deduction 1. Local freight charges from mill and/or warehouses to point of 
delivery of sale if sold and invoiced on delivered price basis. 

Deduction 2. Market price of containers in one thousand lots on date of sale. 

Deduction 3, Actual cost of delivery when such delivery is made by transporta- 
tion facilities furnished by the Miller. 

Deduction 4. On all sales of flour in straight car lots, 15 cents per barrel, and 
on all sales of wheat mill feeds in straight car lots, 50 cents per ton. 

Deduction 5. On all sales of mixed carloads containing either wheat flour, mixed 
flour, wheat flour substitutes and feeds, 40 cents per barrel of flour and $1.00 per ton 
of feeds. A mixed carload shall be construed to be a carload containing not less 
than twenty-five per cent. (25%) of wheat flour and/or mixed flour, wheat flour 
substitutes and/or feed. 7 

Deduction 6. On all sales from cars or docks, car lots (not delivered) where 
flour has been forwarded “on consignment,” 40 cents per barrel. 

Deduction 7. On all sales from cars or docks, less than carload (not delivered) 
where flour has been forwarded “on consignment,” 50 cents per barrel. 

Deduction 8. On all sales to other than consumers in less than carloads (except 
as stated under Deductions “6” and “7” above) (not delivered), 65 cents per barrel. 

Deduction 9. On sales to individual consumers (bakers and public eating places 
excepted) in less than carloads, on flour $1.35 per barrel; on feed $7.00 per ton. 

Deduction 10. On sales of feed to wholesale feed dealers in less than carload 
lots and one ton or over, $2.00 per ton. 

Deduction 11. On sales of feed to retail feed dealers in less than carload lots 
and one ton or over, $3.00 per ton. 

Deduction 12. On sales to any feed dealer in lots of less than one ton, $4.00 
per ton. 

Deduction 13. The licensee Miller and/or blender manufacturing self-rising 
flour shall be entitled on sales of same to an additional deduction of twenty-five cents 
per barrel on the wheat flour used in such products, plus the cost or market value 
(whichever is the higher on date of shipment) of other ingredients used. 

Note to Audit Rule 9. The total Credits and Debits to the Miller as herein 
specified are to be considered as a whole and not as individual items of either cost of 
wheat, operating charge, or as sales of wheat products. 

Audit Rule 10: Wheat Products and Other Ingredients: 

Any Miller mixing wheat products with products of other grain and/or other 
ingredients, or manufacturing cereal specialties and/or pancake flour, may sell to 
his Cereal Department, at the current price, such wheat products a8 are required 
for such purposes, and after such products have been thus sold, may have the privilege 
of operating independently of all charge limitations on such products, but in that 
event the licensee Miller or blender will not be entitled to further indemnification 
on such wheat products portion of said mixed products, cereal specialties and/or 
pancake flour in event another “resale price” is established. 

Audit Rule 11: Export Sales: 

The Miller grinding wheat and exporting the flour produced therefrom shall, 
under proper verification, on prescribed form of report, be entitled to the same 
indemnification as allowed on domestic business, on the wheat used to produce such 
flour, but such indemnification and the returns from such export sales (except those 
made to the Grain Corporation) shall not be included in his reports for final ac- 
counting. 

Audit Rule 12: Method Adjustment, Final Audit: 

A rule will hereafter be promulgated by the Committee of Millers and Wheat 
Director to more clearly define the purpose of the final audit, so that the net sales 
return on the indemnified wheat will reflect approximately the mill’s output grind, 
and the audit made on a basis that will not penalize the Miller or inure to his benefit, 
Audit ne 13: Grain Corporation May Withhold Payments Against Unsatisfactory 

Reports: 
If, in the opinion of the Grain Corporation the verified reports as rendered by 
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the Miller as to amount of unsold wheat and unsold flour on hand on May 31, 1920, 
or earlier termination date (or at termination of forty-five (4s) day extension, as 
provided in Section Eleventh of the agreement), are not sufficiently supported to 
justify it in considering same as being the actual weight of wheat and amount of 
flour on hand to carry out the provisions of Section Eleventh of the agreement then 
in that case the Grain Corporation will accept same conditionally and will pay 75 
r cent. of the amount claimed by the Miller as due, under the options in Section 
leventh of the agreement selected by the Miller, within ten days after receipt of 
such report, unless in the judgment of the Grain Corporation this payment should 
be reduced to protect the Grain Corporation on final settlement as per Section Sixth 
of the agreement, and will pay the balance due when the Miller has to the satisfac- 
tion of the Grain Corporation verified the report furnished to the Grain Corporation 
with actual weights and/or counts, and final. payment shall be made to the Miller 
within ten days after receipt of such final reports. Balances due the Miller shall 
bear interest, to be paid by the United States Grain Corporation at the rate of 6 
per cent. (6%) per annum. 
Audit Rule 14: Segregation of Elevator Operations: 

The Miller may operate his elevator at milling plant and/or his country elevators 
independent of his milling operations, under rules and regulations governing grain 
dealers. 

Audit Rule 15: Final Accounting to Grain Corporation: 

Excess credits, if any, due the Grain Corporation under the terms of Section 
Sixth of this agreement shall be credited to the account of the Grain Corporation on 
the books of the Miller from time to time, as the Miller in his judgment shall deem 
necessary to reflect such excess credits; but final accounting for such excess credits, 
if any, shall be made at the date of the final audit as provided herein. This account, 
however, shall be subject to adjustment from month to month as may be necessary 
to reflect the current operation of the Miller during a resale period or periods, under 
the provisions of the manufacturing charge and distribution differential limitations. 
This rule will be further amended if circumstances require, to more fully describe 
the method of final accounting and to protect the interests of the parties under the 
procedure above indicated. 
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THIS AGREEMENT, made this............. a per Perea e eee ey 9 39. «5 
between the undersigned, hereinafter called the “Flour Jobber,” party of the first part, 
and United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, hereinafter called the “Grain Corporation,” party of the second part. 

WITNESSETH, that for and in consideration of the mutual covenants herein- 
after set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto as follows: 

First: The words “guaranteed price” when used in this agreement, mean the 
wheat primary market price fixed in the Presidential proclamation of September 2d, 
1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such primary market price may hereafter be increased 
by Executive Order or increased by the addition of storage premiums fixed by the 
Grain Corporation and publicly announced by it. 

Second: The words “resale price” when used in this agreement, mean a wheat 
price lower than the guaranteed price publicly announced by the Grain Corporation 
to be the wheat price for milling and upon which the adjustments hereinafter pro- 
vided are to be based. 

Third: In the event that the Grain Corporation announces a resale price of 
wheat, it shall pay to the Flour Jobber in respect to any wheat flour then owned by 
the Flour Jobber or under contract of purchase by him, the equivalent of the differ- 
ence between the guaranteed price and the resale. price at the ratio of four and 
one-half bushels of wheat to one barrel of flour. In the event that thereafter the 
Grain Corporation should announce a return to the guaranteed price or a resale 
price higher than the then current resale price, the Flour Jobber, in respect to any 
wheat flour then owned by the Flour Jobber or under contract of purchase by him, 
shall pay to the Grain Corporation the equivalent of the difference between the then 
current resale price and the guaranteed price or the new resale price, at the ratio 
of four and one-half bushels of wheat to one barrel of flour. Similarly, if the 
Grain Corporation should announce a resale price either higher or lower than the 
then current resale price, like settlements shall be made. Each of the parties to 
this agreement, as the case may be, shall make the foregoing payments weekly on 
statements and reports prescribed by the Grain Corporation as actual deliveries of 
flour are made to the buyer until the amount of flour owned or under contract of 
purchase on which adjustment is to be made has been delivered. 

Fourth: During the continuance of any resale price the Flour Jobber shall 
reflect into the price of flour sold by him the reasonable equivalent of such resale 
price. If, in the judgment of the Grain Corporation the Flour Jobber is not reflect- 
ing into the price of flour sold by him the reasonable equivalent of such resale price 
and the Flour Jobber refuses to adopt the expression of the Grain Corporation as to 
what is a reasonable reflection the Grain Corporation shall submit the question to 
the United States Wheat Director for his decision. The opinion of the United States 
Wheat Director as to what constitutes such reflection into the price of flour sold by 
the Flour Jobber shall be binding upon the parties to this agreement. 

Fifth: Upon the date of the termination of this agreement, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, the Grain Corporation will announce a price, which price in its judgment is 
a fair reflection of the Guaranteed price or of the resale price, if any, then in effect, 
at which it will buy at certain standard basing points and markets such unsold stocks 
of flour then owned by the Flour Jobber, or under contract of purchase by him. 
Such flour price as announced by the Grain Corporation will contemplate satisfac- 
tory flour, of not lower than ninety-five per cent. so-called straight flour, and without 
premium for any higher grades. Thereupon the Flour Jobber, within ten days after 
such termination date, may file with the Zone office of the Grain Corporation in 
the Zone in which the Flour Jobber’s home office is located, an acceptance of such 
offer of the Grain Corporation, specifying the amount and details of the flour, and 
within fifteen days thereafter the Grain Corporation shall give shipping orders and 
payment shall be made by demand draft, with documents attached, or as otherwise 
mutually arranged. Provided, however, that at the time of accepting the Grain 
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Corporation offer, the Flour Jobber may declare that he elects to defer delivery of 
the flour for a period of forty-five days from the termination date in order that he 
may continue to sell such unsold flour through his usual trade channels. In that 
event, the Flour Jobber shall sell such flour at a fair reflection of the ninety-five 
per cent. straight flour price, taking into consideration any differing grades of flour 
and differing terms. All sales of flour by the Flour Jobber thereafter shall cancel 
an equivalent amount of flour sold to the Grain Corporation by the acceptance 
aforesaid. During this forty-five day period the Grain Corporation may direct the 
Flour Jobber to advance or reduce the price of the flour from the basis announced 
by the Grain Corporation as its purchase basis, and, in that event, the Grain Corpora- 
tion shall pay or receive such difference to or from the Flour Jobber, as the sales 
and deliveries are properly evidenced. At the expiration of such forty-five days 
from the original termination date, the Flour Jobber may, by telegram filed the next 
succeeding day and addressed to the Zone Office of the Grain Corporation in which 
the Flour Jobber’s home office is located, advise the Grain Corporation of the amount 
of unsold flour yet remaining from the originally designated quantities, and may then 
deliver to the Grain Corporation such unsold flour, on the terms and conditions 
specified for the original delivery. Provided, that the Flour Jobber may, by telegram 
and in the same manner, at the end of said forty-five day period, take over such 
unsold flour for his own account; and provided further that, if in the meantime, the 
Grain Corporation has directed the Flour Jobber to resell such flour at a different 
basis than the flour price publicly announced on the termination date of the original 
contract, settlement on such flour taken over by the Flour Jobber on the termina- 
tion of the forty-five day period shall be made with the Grain Corporation on the 
new price basis so directed by the Grain Corporation. 

Sixth: All purchases of flour by the Flour Jobber shall be evidenced by contracts 
executed by buyer and seller, showing prices, terms, quantities and conditions, and 
no contract shall be made that specifies delivery of flour later than sixty days from 
the date of such contract. 

Seventh: The Flour Jobber shall make and render reports in the manner and at 
such times as may be required by the Grain Corporation and open his books and 
records to the inspection of the Grain Corporation whenever requested by it. 

Eighth: The Flour Jobber shall not be entitled to any of the benefits or privi- 
leges of this agreement unless he shall hold such license as may at any time be 
required by proclamation of the President of the United States under and pursuant 
to an Act of Congress relating to the national wheat guarantee, approved March 4, 
1919. Should any such license be suspended or revoked, the Flour Jobber shall 
thereupon lose all the benefits and privileges which otherwise would accrue to him 
under this agreement. 

Ninth: This agreement may be terminated by the Grain Corporation by giving 
forty-five days previous notice thereof to the Flour Jobber. Unless so terminated 
this agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 

Tenth: This agreement shall be governed by the laws of the State of New York. 

WITNESS our hands and seals as of the day and year first above written. 


Witness for Jobber sign here. Jobber sign here. 
THUXRERE DE, od EC EE EONS Kee toes (Seal) 
Sign in name of Individual, Firm, or 
Corporation, as the case may be. 
i GEOG TSESHERERS Ob 22 0LEL FAKES Sa EI oee 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 


Witness. 


Secretary. 


IMPORTANT—THIS INFORMATION MUST BE SUPPLIED 
router Beka 07 aiden ts saan teen ct vis seeds eee 
Estimated amount of flour handled per month.............cecce cece eece eee eeeeeees 


Location 
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THIS AGREEMENT, made this............. OE Be se cee ssh ans causes » 0. -., 
between the undersigned, hereinafter called the “Baker,” party of the first part, 
and United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, hereinafter called the “Grain Corporation,” party of the second part. 


WITNESSETH, that for and in consideration of the mutual covenants herein- 
after set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto as follows: 


First: The words “guaranteed price,’ when used in this agreement mean the 
wheat primary market price fixed in the Presidential proclamation of September 2d, 
1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such primary market price may hereafter be increased 
by Executive Order or increased by the addition of storage premiums fixed by the 
Grain Corporation and publicly announced by it. 

Second: The words “resale price” when used in this agreement mean a wheat 
price lower than the guaranteed price publicly announced by the Grain Corporation 
to be the wheat price for milling and upon which the adjustments hereinafter pro- 
vided are to be based. 

Third: In the event that the Grain Corporation announces a resale price of 
wheat it shall pay to the Baker in respect to any wheat flour then owned by the 
Baker or under contract of purchase by him, the equivalent of the difference between 
the guaranteed price and the resale price at the ratio of four and one-half bushels 
of wheat to one barrel of flour. In the event that thereafter the Grain Corporation 
should announce a return to the guaranteed price or a resale price higher than the 
then current resale price, the Baker, in respect to any wheat flour then owned by the 
Baker or under contract of purchase by him, shall pay to the Grain Corporation the 
equivalent of the difference between the then current resale price and the guaranteed 
price or the new resale price, at the ratio of four and one-half bushels of wheat to 
one barrel of flour. Similarly, if the Grain Corporation should announce a resale 
price either higher or lower than the then current resale price, like settlements shall 


be made. 
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Each of the parties to this agreement, as the case may be, shall make the fore- Corporation in which the Baker’s home office is located, advise the Grain Corporation 
going payments weekly on statement and reports prescribed by the Grain Corporation of the amount of flour yet remaining from the originally designated quantities, and 
as actual deliveries of bread and bakery products are made to the buyer until the may then deliver to the Grain Corporation such unsold flour, on the terms and 
amount of flour owned or under contract, of purchase on which adjustment is to be conditions specified for the original delivery. Provided, that the Baker may, by 
made has been manufactured into bread and bakery products and delivered. telegram and in the same manner, at the end of said forty-five day period, take over 

Fourth: During the continuance of any resale price the Baker shall reflect into such remaining flour for his own account. : 
the price of bread and bakery products sold by him the reasonable equivalent of Sixth: All purchases of flour by the Baker shall be evidenced by contracts exe- 
such resale price. If, in the judgment of the Grain Corporation, the Baker is not cuted by buyer and seller, showing prices, terms, quantities and conditions. 
reflecting into the price of bread and bakery products sold by him the reasonable Seventh: The Baker shall make and render reports in the manner and at such 
equivalent of such resale price and the Baker refuses to adopt the expression of _ times as may be required by the Grain Corporation and open his books and records _ 
the Grain Corporation as to what is a reasonable reflection the Grain Corporation to the inspection of the Grain Corporation whenever requested by it. 
shall submit the question to the United States Wheat Director for his decision. The Eighth: The Baker shall not be entitled to any of the benefits or privileges of 
opinion of the United States Wheat Director as to what constitutes such reflection this agreement unless he shall hold such license as may at any time be required by 
shall be binding upon the parties to this agreement. proclamation of the President of the United States under and pursuant to an Act 

Fifth: Upon the date of the termination of this agreement, as hereinafter pro- of Congress relating to the national wheat guarantee, approved March 4th, 1919. 
vided, the Grain Corporation will announce a price, which price in its judgment is a Should any such license be suspended or revoked, the Baker shall thereupon lose all 
fair reflection of the guaranteed price or of the resale price, if any, then in effect, the benefits and privileges which otherwise would accrue to him under this agreement. 
at which it will buy at certain standard basing points and markets the flour then Ninth: This agreement may be terminated by the Grain Corporation by giving 
owned by the Baker, or under contract of purchase by him. Such flour price as forty-five days’ previous notice thereof to the Baker. Unless so terminated this 
announced by the Grain Corporation will contemplate satisfactory flour, of not lower agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 
than ninety-five per cent. so-called straight flour, and without premium for any Tenth: This agreement shall be governed by the laws of the State of New York. 
higher grades. Thereupon the Baker, within ten days after such termination date, WITNESS our hands and seals as of the day and year first above written. 
may file with the Zone Office of the Grain Corporation in the Zone in which the Witness for Baker sign here. Baker sign here. 

Baker’s home office is located, an acceptance of such offer of the Grain Corporation, -+++++++rerrrrreeee sr eerereeereees (Seal) 


specifying the amount and details of the flour, and within fifteen days thereafter the Witness. ~ Sign in name of Individual, Firm, or 
Grain Corporation shall give shipping orders and payment shall be made by demand By Corporation, as the case may be. 


draft, with documents attached, or as otherwise mutually arranged. Provided, how- 
ever, that at the time of accepting the Grain Corporation offer, the Baker may de- UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 
clare that he elects to defer delivery of the flour for a period of forty-five days from DY ve ccceekiedesieovecepucegheneeebaets ° 
the termination date in order that he may continue to manufacture such flour into Secretary. 
bread and bakery products. In that event, the Baker shall sell such bread and IMPORTANT—THIS INFORMATION MUST BE SUPPLIED 

bakery products at a fair reflection of the ninety-five per cent. straight flour price. , . 

All flour so used in manufacture by the Baker shall cancel an equivalent amount of Location of Plant bate t ee eee terse es Pore penne eens sceeeeeeeessessceuass 
flour sold to the Grain Corporation by the acceptance aforesaid. At the expiration (Street) (City) (County) (State) . 

of such forty-five days from the original termination date, the Baker may, by tele- Baker’s estimated monthly flour consumption. ..........0..0c eee ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
gram filed the next succeeding day and addressed to the Zone Office of the Grain (Barrels per month) 














Please Execute and Return BOTH Copies to the Grain Corporation Vice-President in Your Zone in the Envelope Provided producer and not yet delivered or shipped by such producer). The details as to 
quantity, probable grade and position shall be furnished to the Grain Corporation 


ORIGINAL 
( ) by the Dealer not later than ten days after the date of termination, 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION Sixth: The Dealer shall not store in any elevator or warehouse at any seaport 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY of the United States, wheat or wheat products, for a longer period than thirty days 
without the express permission, in writing, from the Grain Corporation. 
Seventh: The Dealer shall make and render reports in the manner and at such 


Agreement times as may be required by the Grain Corporation and open his books and records 


to the inspection of the Grain Corporation whenever requested by it. 
WITH DEALERS, ELEVATORS, AND BROKERS Eighth: The Dealer shall not be entitled to any of the benefits or privileges of 
this agreement unless he shall hold such license as may at any time be required by 
Proclamation of the President of the United States, under and pursuant to an Act 


























DO NOT WRITE HERE of Congress relating to the National Wheat Guarantee, approved March 4th, 1919. 
‘ Should any such license be suspended or revoked, the Dealer shall thereupon lose 
Approved by Md Par ; ° ° Py A 
Vice-Presiéont all the benefits and privileges which otherwise would accrue to him under this 
——_, Of°6~C~C~*~—“—S~— agreement; except and provided only that for a period of fifteen days after such 
date suspension or revocation the Grain Corporation shall purchase, upon the request of 
[- the Dealer, the unsold wheat owned by the Dealer at the date of such suspension 
Number | . * Fis P x s ‘ 

or revocation, at the guaranteed price, in accordance with Section Third hereof. 
Ninth: This agreement may be terminated by the Grain Corporation by giving 
THIS AGREEMENT, made this............. GOT GE vec ceavciovieeess (aes forty-five days’ previous notice thereof to the Dealer. Unless so terminated this 


between the undersigned, hereinafter called the “Dealer,” party of the first part, agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 
and United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administration Grain Corpora- Tenth: This agreement shall be governed by the laws of the State of New York. 
tion, hereinafter called the “Grain Corporation,” party of the second part. WITNESS our hands and seals as of the day and year first above written. 


WITNESSETH, that for and in consideration of the mutual covenants herein- Witness for Dealer sign here. Dealer sign here. 
after set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto as follows: ttt tree ttt tt eeeeeeereeeeeeeeenees » --- ° weenee esd ehake Webi s pee eee ss (Seal) 
7 " . “ : Witness. Sign in name of Individual, Firm, or 
First: The words “guaranteed price,’ when used in this agreement, mean the Corporation, as the case may be. 
wheat primary market price fixed in the Presidential proclamation of September 2d, Dis oo ia « din bbaedks ch¥es ihbtbe es 
1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such primary market price may hereafter be increased 
by Executive Order or increased by the addition of storage premiums fixed by the UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 
Grain Corporation and publicly announced by it. EE, ee eee Cee ee ee 
Second: The Dealer in buying wheat from the producer shall purchase on the ° Secretary. 
proper grade and dockage, under the Federal Standards, and shall pay therefor not ape vay ® as eee es 
less than the guaranteed price based on such proper grade and dockage, at the IMPORTANT—THIS INFORMATION MUST BE SUPPLIED 
terminal most advantageously reached, less freight, and less a reasonable handling Character of business (Country Elevator, Terminal Elevator, Dealer, Broker)....... 
margin. The Dealer shall keep a record showing all purchases from the producer, Location ..........ccccccccccccccccccccccuccvccvcecevveccccectecccccceectececcee 
name of the seller, date, quantity, grade and dockage fixed and price paid and reasons (Street) (City or Town) (County) (State) 
for fixing grade under No. 1, including test weight; and on all parcels of wheat on Wheat storage capacity if an elevator (bushels)............... 5a: Sid ancien ob 
which there is a dispute as to grade and dockage or price between the Dealer and the Character of construction if an elevator (wood, steel, concrete) ...........0e+eeeee0: 


producer at the time of delivery, a notation thereof shall be made upon the records 
of the Dealer and a sample shall be drawn by the producer and the Dealer and for- 
warded in a proper container to the Vice-President of the Grain Corporation, in the Please Execute and Return BOTH Copies to the Grain Corporation Vice-President in Your Zone in the Envelope Provided 
Zone in which the purchase is made, for his use in the determination of the dispute. (ORIGINAL) 

The determination of the Vice-President shall be final and conclusive unless an 


appeal from such determination be filed within ten days with the United States UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 





Wheat Director by either the producer or Dealer. In case of appeal the decision of 
the United States Wheat Director shall be final and conclusive. The Dealer shall 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
keep a copy of this section prominently displayed at his place of business. 

Third: At any time and from time to time prior to the termination of this agree- Agreement 


ment, the Grain Corporation shall purchase, at the guaranteed price, in accordance 


with its purchasing rules and customs, upon the request of the Dealer, to be delivered WITH PACIFIC COAST DEALERS, ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 


at the terminal or terminals designated by the Dealer, all or any part of the unsold 
wheat owned bythe Dealer, whether in store or in transit (except wheat purchased, AND JOBBERS 



































or under contract of purchase, from the producer and not yet delivered or shipped 

by such producer). DO NOT WRITE HERE 
Fourth: In case the Dealer shall be unable, after using every effort and all : 

diligence to ship in any week such total quantity of all grain as makes the equivalent Vine President 

of at least 20 per cent. of the amount of wheat (wheat only) in his elevator and , aaa i" 

owned by him at the beginning of such week, the Grain Corporation shall pay to the “ae 

Dealer to cover insurance and interest for such week, 7-20ths of a cent per bushel Me a 

on the amount of wheat in the elevator and owned by him at the beginning of such te 


week; provided, however, that in the event that the Grain Corporation announces 

that it has established and includes in the guaranteed price an advancing premium THIS AGREEMENT, made this............. eos? Bg SERRSMP Tee 6 20 s.25 
framed to reflect a fair carrying charge, this Section shall not be effective during between the undersigned, hereinafter called the “Dealer,” party of the first part, 
the period of such advancing premium. and United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
i Phe 9h cep Phcon date of soe 9 aan of bog Bay “een oe eseln ees pro- _ tion, hereinafter called the “Grain Corporation,” party of the second part. 

vided, rain Corporation shall, at the request of t ealer, purchase for deliver 7TH ‘ , P : 
to it, at the terminal selected by the Denker, at the guaranteed A ron or, at the ontinn fte by aye ve oye that Pyw — . of oa seg covenants herein- 
of the Grain Corporation, f.o.b. the Dealer’s elevator, at the guaranteed price, less after set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto as follows: 

freight to said terminal, all or any part of the unsold wheat of the Dealer on hand First: The words “guaranteed price,” when used in this agreement, mean the 
and in transit (except wheat purchased, or under contract of purchase, from the wheat primary market price fixed in the Presidential proclamation of September 2d, 





1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such primary market price may hereafter be increased 
ba ayy est Order or increased by the addition of storage premiums fixed by the 
Co tion and publicly announced by it. 
; Second: The Dealer in buying wheat from the producer shall purchase on the 
eager grade and dockage, under the Federal Standards, and shall pay therefor not 
than the guaranteed price based on such proper grade and dockage, at the 
terminal most advantageously reached, less freight, and less a reasonable handling 
margin. The Dealer shall keep a record showing all purchases from the producer, 
name of the seller, date, quantity, grade and dockage fixed and price paid and reasons 
for fixing grade under No. 1, including test,weight; and on all parcels of wheat on 
which there is a dispute‘as’to grade and dockage or price between the Dealer and the 
producer at the time of delivery, a notation thereof shall be made upon the records 
of the Dealer and a sample shall be drawn by the producer and the Dealer and for- 
warded in a proper container to the Vice-President of the Grain Corporation, in the 
Zone in which the purchase is made, for his use in the determination of the dispute. 
The determination of the Vice-President shall be final and conclusive unless an 
appeal from such determination be filed within ten days with the United States 
Wheat Director by either the producer or Dealer. In case of appeal the decision of 
the United States Wheat Director shall be final and conclusive. The Dealer sha.. 
keep a copy of this section prominently displayed at his place of business. 

Third: At any time and from time to time prior to the termination of this agree- 
ment, the Grain Corporation shall purchase, at the guaranteed price, in accordance 
with its purchasing rules and customs, upon the request of the Dealer, to be delivered 
at the terminal or terminals designated by the Dealer, all or any part of the unsold 
wheat owned by the Dealer, whether in store or in transit (except wheat purchased, 
or under contract of purchase, from the producer and not yet delivered or shipped 
by such producer). 

Fourth: In case the Dealer shall be unable, after using every effort and all 
diligence to ship in any week such total quantity of all grain as makes the equivalent 
of at least 20 per cent. of the amount of wheat (wheat only) in his elevator and 
owned by him at the beginning of such week, the Grain Corporation shall pay to the 
Dealer to cover insurance and interest for such week, 7-20ths of a cent per bushel 
on the amount of wheat in the elevator and owned by him at the beginning of such 
week; provided, however, that in the event that the Grain Corporation announces 
that’it has established and includes in the guaranteed price an advancing premium 
framed to reflect a fair carrying charge, this Section shall not be effective during 
the period of such advancing premium. 

Fifth: In case the Dealer shall not ship in any week at least 20 per cent. of the 
amount of wheat owned by him in his elevator or warehouse and in other storage at 
the beginning of such week, the Grain Corporation shall pay to the’ Dealer, to cover 
insurance and interest for such week, seven twentieths of one cent per bushel on the 
amount of wheat owned by him in his elevator or warehouse or other storage at the 
beginning of such week; provided, however, that in the event that the Grain Corpora- 
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tion announces that it has established and includes in the guaranteed pri 
vancing premium, framed to reflect a fair carrying charge, this section shall not be 
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effective during the period of such advancing premium. 

Siath: .The Dealer shall not store in any elevator or warehouse at any i a 
of the United States, wheat or wheat products, for a longer period than thirty days 
without the express permission, in writing, from the Grain Corporation. 

Seventh: The Dealer shall make and render reports in the manner and at such 
times as may be required by the Grain Corporation and open his books and records 
to the inspection of the Grain ro anges whenever requested by it. 

Eighth: The Dealer shall not be entitled to any of the benefits or privileges of 
this agreement unless he shall hold such license as may at any time be required by 
Proclamation of the President of the United States, under and pursuant to an Act 
of Congress relating to the National Wheat Guarantee, approved March 4th, 1919. 
Should any such license be suspended or revoked, the Dealer shall thereupon lose 
all the benefits and privileges which otherwise would accrue to him under this 
agreement; except and provided only that for a period of fifteen days after such 
suspension or revocation the Grain Corporation shall purchase, upon the request of 
the Dealer, the unsold wheat owned by the Dealer at the date of such suspension 


or revocation, at the guaranteed price, in accordance with Section Third hereof. 
Ninth: This agreement may be terminated by the Grain Corporation by giving 


forty-five days’ previous notice thereof to the Dealer. 


Unless so terminated this 


agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 
Tenth: This agreement shall be governed by the laws of the State of New York. 
WITNESS our hands and seals as of the day and year first above written. 


Witness for Dealer sign here. 


Tee eee ee eee ee ee ee ed 


Dealer sign here. 


(Seal) 


Sign in name of Individual, Firm, or 
Corporation, as the case may be. 


Secretary. 


IMPORTANT—THIS INFORMATION MUST BE SUPPLIED 
Character of business (Country Elevator, Terminal Elevator, Warehouse, Dealer, 


Broker) 


Location 
(Street) 


ee 


(City or Town) 


ee ars 


ee ee ee a ae | 


(County) 


Wheat storage capacity if an elevator or warehouse (bushels)..............+ee00e0% 


Character of construction if an elevator or warehouse (wood, steel, concrete)....... 








FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS’ CONTRACT 


The following is the new form of sales contract adopted by the newly organ- 
ized National Association of Flour Clubs: 


RUNS Cer be cds cbc dutetes NS 255 6 bs el eh ere 00 6 BOE mE EEDA CORRE COS 


following commodities, on the terms and conditions stated herein: € 
SER eee TL Eee aT Pe LET LETTER TERETE TET ETRE 
Destination 
Routing 
0 RR ey err rr yee Teles ere ere eer ee eee eT eee rer eee 


Prices in this contract are for delivery f.o.b. destination. 


— 











PACKAGES 
SIZE KIND} 
(Wood, Cot-| 
ton, Etc.) | 


| PRICE PER 
UNIT 


| COMMODITY 
(bbl, ton or ewt) 


(Flour, Feed, 
Etc.) 


QUANTITY 


(bbl, ton or cwt) BRANDS 











— 


| 


provided, and that delivery by seller to 
carrier at initial point is evidence of 
shipment. 








TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
It is understood and agreed: 


‘ 
— 





FOOD ADMINISTRATION REGULATIONS 

‘1. That the buyer and seller shall con- 
form to all regulations promulgated by 
the United States Food Administration. 


NET WEIGHTS 


2. That the commodities covered by 
this contract are sold on the basis of net 
weights when packed. The seller to fur- 
nish a written statement certifying as to 
the net weights, together with an analy- 
sis as to the. moisture contents when 
packed; in lieu of sellers’ ability to fur- 
nish written statement as to net weights 
and moisture contents, official weights at 
point of destination shall govern. 


CONTRACT NOT SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
8. That there are no conditions, rep- 
resentations, or warrants, oral or other- 
wise, and that there shall be no assign- 
ment or cancellation of this contract ex- 
cept as herein stated, and that no agent 
or representative has authority to modi- 
fy the printed terms of this contract. 


SHIPMENT WITHIN 60 DAYS 


4. That the commodities specified in 
this contract shall be shipped within 60 
days from the date of sale by. the seller 
u a shorter time is herein expressly 


ROUTING 


5. That sellers shall have the right to 
route all shipments excepting as to ter- 
minal delivery, unless otherwise stated in 
this contract, providing buyer specified 
terminal delivery at time of sending in- 
structions. 


NON-EXTENSION OF TIME 


6. That there shall be no extension of 
the time of shipment under this con- 
tract except as herein specified. 


BUYERS’ NON-FULFILLMENT OF CONTRACT 


7. That buyer shall furnish shipping 
instructions to the seller not later than 
15 days prior to the time of shipment. 
If the buyer shall fail to file with the 
seller, within 15 days prior to the expira- 
tion of contract time of shipment, ship- 
ping instructions permitting the seller to 
ship within the remaining period of con- 
tract time of shipment, n the seller 
may cancel this contract and the buyer 
shall pay to the seller an entry charge 
of 25¢ per bbl on flour and 50c per ton 
on feed, plus or minus the then market 
price difference in the commodities cov- 
ered by this contract; provided, that if 
such shipping instructions are received 






during the last 15 days of contract time 
of shipment, prior to any notice of can- 
cellation sent by the seller, the seller’s 
right to cancel shall cease. If the buyer 
shall refuse to accept any shipment as 
specified hereunder or fail to perform 
any of the other terms of this agree- 
ment, then the seller may cancel this con- 
tract and the buyer shall pay to the sell- 
er the entry charge above provided, plus 
or minus the then market price differ- 
ence, in the commodities covered by this 
contract. The seller may also pursue 
such further remedies as the law may 
provide. 


SELLER'S NON-FULFILLMENT OF CONTRACT 


8. That if the seller shall fail, except 
for the reasons specified in paragraph 9 
of this contract, to make any shipment 
as specified, then the buyer may, at his 
option, cancel this contract by notice re- 
ceived by seller at any time before actual 
shipment, and the seller shall pay to the 
buyer the sum of 25c per bbl on. flour 
and 50c per ton on feed, plus or minus 
the then market price difference in com- 
modities covered by this contract. 


EXCEPTIONS TO SELLER'S RESPONSIBILITIES 

9. That if this contract cannot be per- 
formed by the seller within the time 
specified, because of government requisi- 
tions not in contemplation at the time of 
contract, or because of strikes; acts of 
carriers, or causes beyond the control of 
the seller, and if the seller notified the 
buyer of such inability, stating the spe- 
cific cause, as soon as he knows that such 
inability will prevent the performance, 
and in any event on or before the date 
of shipment, the seller shall not be re- 
sponsible for failure to perform. In such 
event the buyer shall have the option of 
canceling the contract at the then mar- 
ket difference in the commodities covered 
by this contract, provided he exercises 
such option within 24 hours from the 
time when he receives notice of the sell- 
er’s inability to perform. If such buy- 
er’s cancellation option is not exercised, 
the contract time of shipment shall be 
extended until a reasonable time after 
the termination of the seller’s inability, 
but not to exceed 30 days beyond the 
original shipping date. At the end of 
such additional 30-day period, the buyer 
shall again have the right to cancel as 
above provided, or the contract shall be 
similarly extended. 

XCEPTIONS TO BUYER'S RESPONSIBILITIES 

10. That if this contract cannot be 
performed by the buyer within the time 
specified, because of strikes, acts of car- 
riers or causes beyond the control of the 


phon Bn 





Ha 


buyer, and if the buyer notifies the seller 
of such inability, stating the specific 
cause as soon as he knows that such in- 
ability will prevent performance, and in 
any event on or before the agreed date 
of shipment, the buyer shall not be re- 
sponsible for failure to perform. In such 
event the seller shall have the option of 
canceling the contract, provided he exer- 
cises such option within 24 hours from 
the time he receives notice of the buyer’s 
inability to perform. If such seller’s 
cancellation option is not exercised, the 
contract time of shipment shall be ex- 
tended until a reasonable time after the 
termination of the buyer’s inability, but 
not to exceed 30 days beyond the original 
shipping date. At the end of such ad- 
ditional 30-day period, the seller shall 
again have the right to cancel as above 
provided, or the contract shall be sim- 
ilarly extended. 


BUYER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINAL 
PAYMENT 


11. That where buyer specified the 
bank through which draft is to be pre- 
sented and to whom payment is to be 
made by the buyer, the buyer shall be re- 
sponsible for final payment to the seller. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS : 


12. That both buyer and seller agree 
to the shipment of commodities named in 
this contract on the basis of the package 
differentials in effect at date of sale as 
promulgated by the Millers’ Nationat 
Federation. 

This contract is subject to confirma- 
tion by the seller. 


Seller. 
eT eR ry oe ere 
OPEN ET Pet ee PEI eT bisiee 
Confirmed by 


Duplicate to accompany original for 
confirmation to purchaser. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mp!s—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 


1919 1918 1919 1918 

June 18 ... 165 125 8 120 127 
June 19 ... 169 180 16 7 93 49 
June 20... 113 1638 12 4 87 109 
June 21... 118 261 5 1 118 137 
June 23 ....176 391 15 1 115 59 
June 24... 112. 148 27 5 74 147 

Totals.... 853 1,268 83 21 652 628 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JUNE 21 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 

Merchant ...cesvcvesececs 
Spring patent, jute ... 
Spring straights, jute .. 
Spring clears, jute 9.00 @10.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 6.00@ 6.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.10@11.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........$11.50@11.75 
Straight, southern, jute ...... +» 10.50@10.75 
Clear, southern, jute ....... ose 9.26@ 9.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, old. .$11.65@12.00 


- -$12.90@13. 10 
+ 11.50@12.00 
- 10.65@11.00 





Patent, 95 per cent, old........ 11.00 @11.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute, old.... 9.50@10.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.10 @8.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.50@7.75 
WHEAT—Supply light. Demand fair. 
Prices for the week follow: Last 


This week Last week year 
220 





No. 235 -@. 

No. «+ @232 | @232 217 
No. - @238 -+-@. 220 
No. 233 @238 * @232 217 
No. 233 @ 236 235 @ 250 220 
No. 228 @ 235 230@245 217 


CORN—Market weak. Industries and ele- 
vator people buying. No. 2 grades selling 
at a delivery basis. Prices for the week: 


This week Last week Last year 


No. 6 mix...169 @180 165@170 120@130 
No. 5 mix...174 @180 168@170 135@141 
No, 4 mix......+.. @... 169@173 140@150 
No. 3 mix...174 @183 170@176% 155@162 
No. 6 yel...170 @180 166@173 110@135 
No. 5 yel...179 @181 ...@168 125@150 
No. 4 yel...173 @182% ...@170 145@158 
No. 3 yel...176 @184 170@176% 155@168 
No. 3 wh...176%@184 171@176% 170@184 


OATS—A weaker feeling prevailed, with 
prices lower following an earlier advance. 
Range for the week: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 69 @72 65 @69% T6%@78% 
No. 3 wh 694% @72% 67 @70 77 @719% 
Standard 70% @72 67% @71 |. 77% @80 
No. 2 wh 70% @72% 67% @70% 78 @80 
No. 1 wh 7146 @72% 05. Quine es cee Qeeee 


RYE—Demand slower and prices lower. 
No. 2 sold at $1.50%; No. 3, $1.50 at the 
close. July closed Saturday at $1.50%; 
August, $1.51%; September, $1.52% asked. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were good buyers all 
week, and exporters were also in the mar- 
ket. Holders of futures liquidated freely at 
the last, causing a decline. Malting ranged 
$1.21@1.22, feed $1.17@1.20, July $1.15%, 
September $1.16. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade has picked up a 
little, and prices are stronger at $4.32% for 
corn flour, $4.25 for cream white meal, $4.20 
for yellow granulated, $4.10 for white granu- 
lated, $4.35 for pearl hominy, and $4.30 for 
granulated, from warehouse. In car lots, 
2%c less, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

cReceipts—, -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls..... 171 108 116 56 
Wheat, bus » 149 22 123 46 
Corn, bus...... 1,229 1,715 709 502 
Oats, bus...... 2,398 1,951 1,948 740 
Rye, bus...:... 43 27 11 6 
Barley, bus.... 865 260 480 27 





DULUTH, JUNE 21 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
in 98-lb cot- 


Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, 

tons: 

Standard patent 

First clear, jute 

Second clear, jute 
DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.0.b. mill, 





per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
No. 8 @OQMNOHRG so iieye 6c cccceos $12.00@12.10 
Durum POtemt oc. vcwie cecccies 11.75 @11.85 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight rye............ 
Pure white rye .........+s. 
WOR, BG Se ecsdaueke inc ceccss 
No. 3 890. seiiasacasaebees<ccee 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 

1919 bbls 1918 bbis 1917 





bbis 
June 21.31,365 June 22. 4,260 June 23.27,830 
June 14.24,850 June 16.15,075 June 16.25,785 
June 7..31,195 June 8..15,830 June 9..25,725 
May 31..33,375 June1l.. 9, 680 June 2..18,100 


WHEAT—Moyement both from the coun- 


try and Minneapolis to this market has 
dropped off materially. Cars that arrived 
for sale were picked up by mills, and com- 
prised spring, durum and mixed wheat. 
Price basis depended on quality and condi- 
tion of the grain. Transfers from Minne- 
apolis went into store- for account ‘of the 
government until wanted for shipment east. 
Total moved up from there to date has 


reached 900,000 bus. Slowing down in ship- 
ping operations in that quarter seems to 
indicate that the movement is‘about over. 
With fair rail and boat out movement from 
this market, supplies have been cut down 
sharply. The decrease for the week ameunts 
to 642,000 bus, and leaves but 802,000 in 
houses tonight. At this time last year, thereg 
were only 7,000 bus here. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on } nee in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 14 .... 66% @67% 149% 100@112 
June 16 .... 67% @68% 150% 102@114 
June 17 .... 65% @67 148 102@114 
June 18 66% @68% 150% 105 @116 
June 19 66% @67% 150% 105 @116 
June 20 .... 66% @67% 150% 107@116 
June 21 66% @68 149% 106@114 
June 22, 1918 TAY @TT% —s an aaaee 100@127 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 21 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—Domestic——_, ——Bonded—_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
3 ‘ 


Oats ...... 164 65 241 284 
Me dseaese 626 1 1 ee + oa 
Barley 197 66 58 77 14 30 
Flaxseed .. 20 243 593 62 1 12 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 11 20 109 404 339 
Durum .... 86 1 23 46326 oe 53 

Totals ... 97 21 132 730 392 
OBWS woccce 7 3 33 38 8 60 

Bonded és 2 os os 520 
Rye ....... 261 1 419 oe 1 
Barley . 433 1 22 442 ae 45 

Bonded. 24 ee a ée 69 
Flaxseed .. 28 8 15 137 114 238 

Bonded... ae 1 es 3 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 21, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——. 





1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2nor } 153 2 230 10 9 34 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor j 2 3 1 
All other 
spring 269 1 379 6 11 54 
1 am dur?) 
1, 2 dur 286 17 
2am dur J 
3 am dur } 
8 dur j 13 3 
All other 
durum »«. 80 4 25 6 2 18 
Winter .... 1 < 1 aa +s 2 
po os ee oa 20 5 31 
Totals 802 7 635 64 30 140 


FLAXSEED—Futures continued in urgent 
demand on Monday and Tuesday, with ad- 
vances of 17c in July, and 13c in Septem- 
ber and October for the two sessions. On 
Tuesday, the record price for flaxseed, $4.93, 
on July, was registered. Basis for No. 1 
cash, on track, was July price to 5c over 
at the time. Top sale reported for the cash 
article occurred on Wednesday, $4.96%. By 
Friday, prices were 9@lic off from early 
high, with new crop breaking the most. 
Final quotations show net gains from 
June 14 of 3%c in October, September 7c, 
and 12%c for July. July price is the best 
obtainable now. Supplies down to 20,000 
domestic; bonded, 62,000. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





———Close——, 

Opening June 22 
Juneié High Low June2i_ 1918 

July ..$4.76 $4.93 $4.76 $4.88%% $3.99% 
Sept... 4.64 4.81 4.64 4.71 3.87 
Oct, .. 4.48 4.56 4.42% 4.46% 3.82 

MILWAUKEE, JUNE 21 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.40@12.65 





Spring straight, cotton ........ 12.00@12.25 
First clear, cotton .......esess5 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, jute ..... 8.50@ 8.75 
Rye flour, straight, jute .. 7.35@ 7.50 
Rye flour, dark, jute ........... 6.35@ 6.50 


Kansas patent, cotton 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 lbs...... 
Corn meal, cotton, 
Corn grits, cotton, 100 lbs...... 
MILLFEED—Firmer. Standard 
$35.50@36; standard fine middlings, $45@ 
45.50; flour middlings, $50@51; rye feed, $37; 
oil meal, $68; red dog, $58; hominy feed, 
$64.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Prices steady; receipts, 68 cars. 
Demand was good from millers and shippers, 
and offerings were taken care of each day. 
No. 1 northern, $2.35@2.40; No, 2, $2.32@ 
2.37; No. 3, $2.30@2.35 
BARLEY—Advanced 5@6c on export 
buying. Receipts, 473 cars. No. 3, $1.18@ 


bran, 


1.24; No. 4, $1.12@1.23; feed and rejected, 
$1.10@1.18, 

RYE—Steady, with demand fair from 
shippers. Millers bought sparingly. Re- 
ceipts, 42 cars. No. 1, $1.49@1.50; No. 2, 


$1.48@1.50; No. 3, $1.48@1.48. 
CORN—Up 6@8&c. Receipts, 100 cars. De- 
mand was fair; and millers were in the 


market at all times for yellow and white. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.76@1.83; No. 4 yellow, $1.74 
@1.82; No. 3 mixed, $1.74@1.82%; No. 3 
white, $1.77@.1.83. 

OATS—Prices advanced ‘%c. Receipts, 
454 cars. Demand was good from shippers, 
and offerings were well taken of. No. 2 
white, 71@72c; No. 3 white, 70% @72c; No. 4 
white, 6914 @70%c., 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





--Receipts—, a 

1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 17,150 23,100 is, 960 28,300 
Wheat, bus... 91,120 16,900 51,920 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 139,000 108,540 119,372 88,990 
Oats, bus....1,009,970 358,400 658,092 237,975 
Barley, bus. 772,440 99,450 227,713 104,406 
Rye, bus...... 60,750 33,150 2,700 16,500 
Feed, tons.... 1,500 540 4,914 3,335 

KANSAS CITY, JUNE 21 


hard wheat flour, 


FLOUR—Quotations on 
98’s, f.o.b. Kansas 


basis jute 140’s or cotton 
City, prompt shipment: 


i... METER TEESE ET Lee ee $11.75 @12.15 
DOPONAS ncisccccicccnscvcecess 10.40@11.65 
BM (IEE. cic-evie.c 0.0 deeds 0 ttle cs 9.00@ 9.26 
BeGonG CIORID oo ccescocccccvvass 7.00@ 8.00 


MILLFEED—tThere is a better demand 
for all millfeed. Nominal quotations: bran, 
$34@35 ton, sacked; brown shorts, $45@46; 
gray shorts, $47@48. 

WHEAT—Receipts are small and the de- 
mand from outside mills brought a rise in 
cash prices. Nominal quotations: hard: No. 
1 dark $2.59@2.61, medium $2.56@2.58, yel- 
low $2.52@2.55; No. 2 dark $2.55@2.58, me- 
dium $2.53@2.55, yellow $2.49@2.52; No. 3 
dark $2.52@2.54, medium $2.48@2.51, yellow 
$2.42@2.45; No. 4 dark $2.45@2.47, medium 
$2.41@2.44, yellow $2.37@2.40. Soft: No. 1 
$2.29, No. 2 $2.28@2.29, No. 3 $2.25@2. ‘26, 
No. 4 $2.22@2.24, No. 5 $2.12@2.18. 

CORN—Nominal quotations: white: No. 2 
$1.87, No. 3 $1.83@1.84, No. 4 $1.81@1.82, 
No. & $1.79@1.80. Yellow: No. 2 $1.82@1.84, 
No. 3 $1.82@1.83, No. 4 $1.79@1.80, No, 5 


$1.78 @1.79. 
WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 99,900 18,900 422,750 1,350 
Corn, bus..... 352,500 515,000 212,500 450,900 
Oats, bus..... 200,600 105,400 154,500 112,500 
RPG. BGR. c see Cee seees’ <eeare 3,300 
Barley, bus... 7,500 1,400 1,300 18,200 
Bran, tons.... 540 260 1,760 1,000 
Hay, tons.... 2,880 4,440 780 8,816 
Flour, bbis... 9,100 4,750 28,950 5,750 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 21 
FLOUR—Hard wheat patent $10.75 @11.25, 
100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7.25 5@8, 
low-grade $5.50@6.50; soft wheat patent $10 


@10.60, 100 per cent $9.50@9.75, clear $7.25 
@8, low-grade $5.75@6.75; spring wheat 95 


per cent $10.75@11.50, high patents $12.10@ 
12.60, 100 per cent $10@10.50, first clear 
$8.50@9.50, second clear $5.70@6.50. 
MILLFEED—Bran, $35@37; brown mid- 
dlings, $48, and gray $49@50; rye middlings, 
$40; alfalfa meal, $38.50; oat feed, $27@ 
27.50; white hominy feed, $63. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 64 cars, against 48 last 


week. Prices were 3@4c_ lower. ee 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.37@2.41; No. 3 red, 
$2.37. 


CORN—Up 6@8&c, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 314 cars, against 346. Closing prices: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.87; No. 3 yellow, $1.85; No. 
6 yellow, $1.82; No. 1 white, $1.89; No. 2 
white, $1.28@1.89%; No. 4 white, $1.83. 

CORN GOoDs—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $4; cream meal, 
$4.20; grits and hominy, $4.30. 

OATS—Receipts, 203 cars, against 313. 
Demand fair, with prices 2c higher. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 71% @72%c; No. 4 white, 


70@71%c; No, 2 mixed, 70% @7l1c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts— a= Se 
1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 85,260 43,100 6. 025 48,790 
Wheat, bus... 108,000 37,800 42,790 37,250 
Corn, bus..... 484,900 410,119 229,530 160,130 
Oats, bus..... 602,000 328,000 613,620 351,660 
Rye, bus...... 1,100 2,200 AGG. : ovees 
Barley, bus... 12,800 8,000 10,670 5,650 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 21 
FLOUR—Receipts, 800 bbls and 52,025,052 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 6,853,498 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $11.25 @11.40 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 10.75 @11.25 
ees pee 11.50 @12.25 
Kansas short patent ........... 12.00@12.50 
Spring short patent ........... 12.00 @12.50 
errr Saree 11.50@12.25 
RTS TERE GOODE ib oe cits cc cece 9.75 @10.25 


WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 628,073 
bus; exports, 360,805; stock, 1,130,264. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
$2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
ae age garlicky, $2.30; -No. 3 red, smutty, 


RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly, with moderate 
but ample offerings at former rates. Quota- — 
tions: $8.25@8.75, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Tradeée quiet, but offerings light 
and market during week advanced 4c. Re- 
ceipts, 96,815 bus; stock, 131,020. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: yellow, as to 
quality and location, $1.87@1.90. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings moderate, and 
market quiet at revised figures. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$4.40@4.55 

Granulated white meal, fancy.. ....@4.66 


Yellow table meal, fancy....... @4.20 
White table meal, fancy........ @ 4.55 
White corn flour, fancy .......+++- @ 4.55 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ........+. «se « @4.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... ....@4.60 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... @ 2.60 
MILLFEED—Bran quiet but steady. 


Shorts and red dog in good request, and 
ruled firm and a shade higher under light 
offerings. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 


Spot, in 100-1b sacks ......... $42.00@ 43.00 


Western, to arrive, in bulk... 43.00@44.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

| EPPPrIT rT TOTP ET TTR TTT Te 41.00 @42.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 40.00 @ 41.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

1OGHM GROCMS 6 bc cdcccesccecces 55.00 @56.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

200-1 GRACES occ ccccresecticre 47.50 @ 48.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 62.00@63.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks.. 47.50@48.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 43.00@44.00 

OATS—The market advanced 2c under 
light offerings, but demand only moderate. 
Receipts, 147,982 bus; exports, 188,616; stock, 


$41,382. Quotations: 

Wee. SB. WRESS  o s 0-00 6a chs HOR w OO TO 81 @81% 

Standard white .....ccceccveces 80% @81 

Wo. SB WHITE ...cceccsccsccvcecs 79% @80 

PEO, FY WHIGO oc occtsscicvecieses 78 @79 
OATMEAL—Firm and higher, in sympa- 


thy with the strength of raw material. 
Trade, however, quiet. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4,970; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $8.35@8.60; 
patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $9.39@10.43; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.50@ 
6.75, under-grades $3. 


BOSTON, JUNE 21 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$13.00@13.50 
Spring patents, standard 12.30@12.75 











Hard winter patents ..........- 11.75 @12.75 
Soft winter patents .........++. 11.75 @12.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.50@12.00 
Spring first clears ............>5 9.50@10.50 

MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feeds 
quiet, with market shade lower. Spring 
bran, $40.50; winter bran, $41; middlings, 
$48@53; mixed feed, $49@52; red dog, 
$61.50; second clears, $63. Other feeds quiet 
with market shade firmer. Gluten feed, 
$63.92; stock feed, $62; oat hulls, reground, 
$36,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand continues 
light, with market generally firmer. White 
corn flour, $4.75; white corn meal, $4.50; 


yellow granulated meal, $4.35; bolted, $4.30; 


hominy grits and samp, $4.40; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $5@5.25,—all in 
100’s, 

OATMEAL—A higher market, with good 


demand. Rolled quoted at $4 per 90-ib 
sack, with cut and ground at $4.60. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts— ca ocks—, 

1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bbis... 17,445 653,115 ..... «ess. 
Wheat, bus... 13,375 ..... 421,520 4,447 
Corn, bus..... 2,600 2,500 sec. 181,844 
Oats, bus..... 50,600 174,800 323,348 449,592 
Rye, bus...... SEVER wc ese 3,806 15,823 
Barley, bus... 567,900 625 25,624 212,538 
Millfeed, tons. 132 OS  “Secee “ewets 
Corn meal, bbls Sg TT eee Te 
Oatmeal, cases. ed's BOO" wecee  saeus 
Oatmeal, sacks 500 RTGS. csoce sadde 


*Includes 2,265 bbls for export, compared 


with 44,050 in 1918, 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending June 21 were as follows, in bushels: 








Wheat Oats Barley 

te ,  , BS eee ik) err a 
GU CeuaVinssuch§ ‘caded ' edocs 49,912 
Pg a ee ee ee eae OSS. “ccectd 
Nantes, France ..... 100,349 141. $2T “sss 
BOUIN ho cSeciiiccece:” véeese “Spee 98,363 
ye 259,990 201,372 148,275 

NEW YORK, JUNE 21 

FLOUR—Quiet, though tone of market 


greatly improved. Buyers are beginning to 
make more frequent inquiry and, though 
present requirements are provided for, they 
are shaping toward future business, and good 
buying is expected to begin soon. So far, 
prices on new-crop flours are about $1 under 
old. Only limited amounts have been sold. 
Quotations: spring fancy patent, $13@13.50; 
standard patent, $11@12; first clear, $9@10; 
winter straight, old $10.75 @11.25, new $10@ 
10.25; Kansas straight, old $11.40@12, new 
$10.75@11; rye, $7.75@8.60,—all jute.. Re- 
ceipts, 91,320 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts, $48,600 bus. 

CORN—Market nervous, with tendency 
toward higher prices. Heavy buying re- 
ported in West appreciably affected market. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $2.01; No. 3 yel- 
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low, $2; No. 2 mixed, $2; No. 2 wet $2.04; 
No. 3 white, $2.03. Receipts, 1,400 








OATS—Market heavy. Crop scare seems 
to have subsided. Gustations were 80%@ 
81%c, according to quality. Receipts, 1,- 
571,000 bus. 

BUFFALO, JUNE 21 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: pring 
Best patent spring ......... oo $....-@12,15 
Bakers patent ..........-++. baa: @des ee 
IEEE in odd ewisved sever eens «»-@10.16 
COPEMMM MOUF ... cc ccd svccsccces +++@12.00 
Rye, pure white .. swe «»-@ 8.45 
Rye, straight ..... --+@ 8.05 

Sacked 

I GN ak seid cca ocebe seed $.....@37.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@45.50 
4” Pe Err --@50.00 
Flour middlings .........++.++. - @52.00 
Med Gog, Per tom .....cceccecee -.@61.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... --@71.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... é -@71.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 88. 00@50. 00 
Corn meal, codrse, per ton ..... 77.00 @78.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 78.00 @79.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «+s» @63.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

ME, Wewscesscceesecesscoce - @68.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... -@70.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

NPE os co ceeds edocs cddbccese 8.75@ 9.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@33.00 


WHEAT—tThere were sales here of No. 1 
northern, No. 1 mixed and No. 1 red at 
$2.50, track, Buffalo. These were only occa- 
sional cars, and it is believed that any fair- 
sized quantity would bring more money. 

CORN—Slow, buyers holding off at any 
advance over last week, and receivers were 
inclined to sell, owing to hot weather. Sales 
were mostly at $1.91 for No. 1 yellow, $1.90% 
for No. 2 yellow, $1.89% for No. 3 yellow 
and $1.88 for No. 2 mixed. No. 6 yellow 
was offered at $1.75 at the close. 

OATS—Market stronger at the close, with 
an active demand. Closing: No. 1 white, 


Tic; No. 2 white, 76%c; No. 3 white, 75%c, 
—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Nothing doing here. Maltsters 


holding off, awaiting further developments 
in brewing. The range was $1.25@1.35 for 


feed to fancy malting, track or store, Buf- 
falo. 
RYE—tThe last sale here of No. 2 was at 


2%c over Chicago July, c.i.f., Buffalo. 





TOLEDO, JUNE 21 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $38.00@39.00 


Spring wheat bran ............. «++ -@36.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 45. 00@ 46.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed....... + @42.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 49.00 @52.00 
Spring wheat middlings ....... - @48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... - @69.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 6 cars, 5 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 17 cars, 12 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 76 cars, 53 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 78,000 15,700 T,000 .accis 
Corn, bus..... 21,250 75,600 3,600 28,500 
Oats, bus..... 154,750 60,000 50,680 56,400 
BALTIMORE, JUNE 21 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ........... $12.00 @12.25 
Spring long patent ............ 11.25@11.75 
SE GRO 6c ccc csovencte 9.25@ 9.75 
i ME «i 64.5'9:d.0660beeoes 6 11.15 @11.40 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 10.40@10.65 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.00@12.25 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.25 @11.75 
Hard winter first clear......... 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 8.00@ 8.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@13.15 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@13.15 
City mills’ winter patent ....... - @12.65 
City mills’ winter straight ..... --@12.40 


MILLFEED—Firmer and vather | more do- 
ing, especially in middlings. Quotations, ‘in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $39.50@ 
41; spring middlings, $47.50@49; soft winter 
bran and middlings, $49. 

WHEAT—Easier; demand good, movement 
light. Receipts, 379,202 bus; exports, 136,- 
914; stock, 652,967. Government prices are 
still 18c over basis; range to date of first 
arrivals new southern, $2.10@2.75, princi- 
pally $2.10@2.20. 

CORN—Higher; movement small, demand 
constant. Receipts, 39,745 bus; exports, 95,- 
657; stock, 160,402. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow, track, $1.90@1.91; range for 
week of southern, $1.84@1.91; near-by spot 
yellow cob, bbl, $9, nominal. 

OATS—Stronger; demand better, move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 306,020 bus; ex- 
ports, 150,000; stock, 986,444. Closing prices: 
standard white, 80c; No. 3 white, 79%c. 

RYE—Steady; movement fair, demand 
quiet. Receipts, 86,317 bus: exports, 224,871; 
stock, 121,321. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.64 bid for Western Mary- 
land Railroad delivery. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to June 14, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
cr Output, -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
917 





Minneapolis 1%, ay 12,057 1,451 

Duluth ........ 932 ee rr 

Outside mills . .10, 59 8,289 276 159 
Totals .......25,008 21,278 1,726 1,076 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 24 
Nominal quotations today by~ Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carioad or 
round - lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. at 60@12.00 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 0.90 @11.30 
First clear, jute ......cesseeeee * 75@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute ..... haneebs< 5.75@ 6.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 

Jume 28... cesses 281,830 170,350 351,740 
June 21... 252,260 269,275 215,180 330,700 
June 14... 260,340 255,860 279,800 300,960 
June 7... 326,120 223,095 251,340 222,735 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Tune 28... cocess 19,170 27,815 36.250 
June 21... ..0--- 17,120 62,745 18,670 
June 14... 16,290 19,095 56,495 4,810 
June 7... 100,305 8,325 51,880 19,195 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No, pac- ;-—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Apr. 26. 65 69,885 276,370 yt 4 eo 2,890 
May 3. 65 69,885 290,030 139,455 1,440 5,060 
May 10. 65 69,885 270,060 125 138 1,975 90 
May 17. 65 69,885 275,395 135,690 1,730 11,930 
May 24. 65 69,885 259,345 124,965 2,115 11,705 
May 31. 65 69,885 241,090 122,430 --. 4,350 
June 7. 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 895 4,585 
June 14, 62 62,535 194,305 115,720 3,245 
June 21. 57 58,110 154,130 124,310 -+. 13,320 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 24) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 24 Year ago 
Ry tye eae $34.15 @34.75 
Stand. middlings.. 43.50@45.00 36.15@36.45 
Flour middlings... 51.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 56.00@57.00 35. 62 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $ 


Bran 


4 See 
@36.00 


65.00 @65.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.50@61.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 55.00@55.50 
- Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 36.50@37.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.40@ 4.50 
Corn meal, yellowf v........2.. 3.75@ 3.85 
Beye HOUT, WRITE? i ccsesiccscves 8.00@ 8.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... ere 6.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 10.15 @10.25 
Graham, standard, bblif ....... 10.00 @10.10 
Meeeeee GON P. cisebocciasinesec ers) me | 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... i2:00@ 18.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 17.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 18.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 27.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 30.00@ 40.00 


22.00 @30.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton 
27.00 @ 45.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 


Can, black seed screenings, ton. 18.00@22.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......cceeee. 67.00 @68.00 
*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs, tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
EO MPIME: cc ctccctecced 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
RPUTUME cde nscccsvececee 2.21% 2.18% 
Wee GREW 2c ccc stcasee 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
REGU. WIMtOS. cee cecvceccs 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Wee “WAtel | occ etececes 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per prep 


June Corn Oats Barley 
17. 169@17065 @66 145 % O116% 104@113 
18. 172@173 66% @67% ..... @148% 105@114 
19. 174@175 65% @66% ..... @147% 107@115 
20. 175@176 65% @66% ..... » ty 107@114 
21. 174@17566 @67_..... 5% 105@113 
23. 173@174 66% @67% 144% 148% 103@112 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): June 22 June 23 
June 21 June14 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 801 900 obs 159 
No. 1 northern, 412 07 vee 378 
No. 2 northern. 1 wee eee 206 
Other grades ... 695 709 eee 1,979 
TOCA 60-0 000s 1,909 2,216 50 2,723 
ee! Bee 8,464 8,769 wee eee 
BR EGRS. v0.0 ce He 3,165 3,572 
BB 1916 2rciccs 9,544 10,586 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: June 22 


June 21 June 14 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 980,460 1,060,000 1,414,190 
Flour, bbis ...... 26,676 26,900 4,865 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,039 2,790 999 
oo | ere 54,000 117,300 224,900 
Oats, bus ........ 535,500 614,790 531,360 
Barley, bus ...... 985,320 1,288,850 184,080 
EO, OOS cecedccs 169,400 217,120 69,760 
Flaxseed, bus ... 249,000 203,000 210,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 22 
June 21 June 14 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 490,100 655,690 277,300 
Flour, bbis ..... + 283,400 297,692 839,99 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,424 12,343 13,036 
Corn, bus ...... so 716, — 120,510 194,310 
Oats, bus ........ 305,3 698,230 651,90 
Barley, bus ...... 1,162, 380 1,070,400 226,300 
Rye, bus ........ 91,740 105,490 74,880 
Flaxseed, bus.... 19,200 23,460 5,350 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 22 June 23 June 24 
19 1916 


June 21 Junei4 1918 
Corm’.... 44 44 427 2 13 
Oats ....2,266 1,982 334 2,183 1,097 
— -.1,343 4,024 568 303 130 
4,224 ose 121 34 48 
Pisdsesd. 36 31 41 142 53 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
June 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
9 SD Sree 257 368 119 
ee oe 16 135 27 “13 
Consolidated ..... 17 44 44 30 
GORGES cacccesin 232 42 52 ee 
WOSGEE scccvcce 12 45 14 24 
yrain Growers 13 453 99 °° 
Fort William ... 9 265 19 13 
PO, aaa 41 47 3 *s 
ee ae 183 313 42 22 
Can. Northern .. 370 754 156 ee 
Thunder Bay .... 179 399 25 8 
Cah. Gov't ...... 151 183 31 21 
Sask. Co-op. 173 190 43 47 
Richardson ..... 152 48 20 14 
Dav. & Smith ... 59 108 48 os 
Northwestern 20 36 20 

TOCA .. svccses 1,884 3,432 765 192 
ROMP, GOO ccceecs 1,129 5,068 683 325 
Receipts ssscsoss 100 78 152 9 
Lake shipments... 420 210 330 1 
Rail shipments .. 55 187 38 8 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. SS We.. 2D Waeecess i 
No. 2 northern.. 129 No. 2C. W...... 336 
No. 3 northern.. 301 No. 3 C. W...... 517 
Ee, Ob peovvetse 446 Ex. 1 feed ..... 45 
Wes GB ccctcvvcss SEO 2 GOOG cv cicccevevs 369 
a Sey 459 2 feed ......... 1,457 
Feed TITYTit? ch CE BOR cic ccceace 1¢ 
oo, ere be SSR CURATE 2 sccvcece 288 

TOCHIS vic vcces 1,884 URMD vececass 3,432 

Weekly Flour Exports 
gram)— 





Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 


June 22 June 23 


Destination— June 21 June 14 1918 1917 
London ........ 73 13 as o 
Liverpool ...... 50 30 9 1 
Glasgow ....... 33 6% 4 13 
Severna are 21 13 os 49 
OEE EO 9 ee 9 6 
ae ee ee °° 4 
a 46 30 ve 17 
i eee ee as 20 . 
Falmouth ..... 284 194 oe 
Manchester .... 27 oe ee 
Dunkirk ...... os 4 o% 

TEED ccccvacee 2 66 30 
Bordeaux ..... os 80 
Antwerp ...... 16 oe 
ee 3 55 o° 
Marseilles ..... Tr oe 27 
Rotterdam 132 154 
Gibraltar ...... 150 22 Da 
Copenhagen 6 ‘ 
ere 1 ~s 13 
Mexico ........ 1 3 
CHD. devs sesces 2 3 ee 19 
PBF. ccc vsacce ee ae oe 12 
San Domingo .. .. ee ee 16 
Other W. I.’s .. 7 3 
Cen. America... 3 2 a» 
| Serer oe 16 
Other 8S. A é ee ee oe 25 
BEPIOR. .2 cc0ness oe ee ee 6 
OUNOME ocsccces oe 14 
Totals ....... 850 385 346 228 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 














c June 21 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brliy 
Baltimore 677 151 1,099 1,193 
BOStOR cv ccck 148 3 182 1 107 
Buffalo ..... 1,708 63 2,305 691 859 
Chicago 2256 1,707 2,968 1,667 1,222 
Detroit ..... 34 44 142 28 ivop 
ae 802 oo 163 696 197 
Galveston ...1,257 50 1 120 
Indianapolis. 53 639 122 7 eee 
Kansas City. 335 295 828 131 nee 
Milwaukee... 226 240 1,599 475 1,579 
Minneapolis. 1,909 44 2,266 4,224 1,343 
N. Orleans,. .1,567 20 68 eco Saat 
Newp. News. ... oe 68 see 733 
New York... 960 6 1,452 191 656 
Omaha ..... 163 455 530 270 26 
POOR oc ceed 119 45 épe TT 
Philadelphia 1, isi 138 842 187 355 
St. Louis ... 345 400 62 28 
Toledo ..... 144 27 217 97 5 
CORAM ovo 30 300 TT gue 
Lakes ...... evs 37 259 616 
Totals ...11,387 4,336 15,635 9,048 10,236 
Last year .. 563 12,065 13,639 776 2,520 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,052,000 bus; rye, 
553,000 
Increases—Corn, 708,000 bus; oats, 662,000; 
barley, 1,365,000. 


Bonded Increases—Barley, 24,000 bus. 
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(Continued from page 1226.) 
because of the rapidly increasing cash 

grain business in this market. 


‘A general sales meeting of the western 


branch of the Omaha Flour Mills Co. 
was held in Waterloo, Iowa, June 16, in 
the office of Guy M. Hamm, branch man- 
ager. In attendance were J. J. Healy, 
general salesman in Illinois; H. C. Greene 
and E, H. Apfel, also of Illinois; James 
Thompson, J. M. Cunningham and B. C, 
Bunker, Iowa salesmen, and F, H. Bur- 
rows, Missouri salesman. 

C. F. W. Wienke has sold his mill at 
Cannon Falls, Minn., to George A. Hos- 
mer and his son, John G. Hosmer, of 
La Crosse, Wis. They are overhauling 
the mill, which has a capacity of about 
65 bbls, and are installing some new 
machinery. J. P. Doehler is to be head 
miller. The plant is to be operated un- 
der the name of the Cannon Falls Mill 
Co. George A. Hosmer is half owner and 
manager of the Chaseburg (Wis.) Roller 
Mills. 

The tornado which laid waste a big 
section of the town of Fergus Falls, 
Minn., June 21, is reported to have 
wrecked the mill and elevator of the 
Ceres Milling Co. Definite information 
is still lacking, but the day watchman 
at the mill, Horace Waters, is reported 
as missing, and is believed to have been 
blown into the river and drowned, while 
James Zulof, head miller, suffered a frac- 
tured skull. The bakeries at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis are contributing 1,000 
loaves of bread daily to help relieve the 
distress in the devastated area. . 





Argentina’s Corn Supplies 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 21.—As an 
indication of the.large quantities of corn 
ready for export in Argentina, the Amer- 
ican vice consul at Mexico City forward- 
ed to the Department of State, under 
date of May 1, 1919, a translation of an 
article in the El Economista for April 
25, in which it was stated that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Buenos Aires had 
offered the following to Mexico: 1,986,- 
249 bus corn, 11,230 bus wheat, and 68,- 


893 bus oats. The prices asked were 
very low. Corn was quoted at 92.9¢ bu, 
f.o.b. Vera Cruz. 


Joun J. MARRINAN. 





Exports for Week Ending June 14, 1919 














Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— buf bus bbis bus 
New York.. 958,631  ..... 62,920 918,371 
Boston ‘ 446,000 ..... 4,000 190,000 
Philadelphia 275,000 ..... 66,000 282,000 
Baltimore... 320,000 59,000 ..... 235,000 
pe eer es 6,000 ...eee 
N. Orleans.1,288,000 13,000 6,000 10,000 
Galveston... 179,000 ..... 15,000) ...... 
Montreal 04,634,000 icc 225,000 .ceuee 
Tots., wk.5,980,631 72,000 384,980 1,635,371 
Prev. wk..6,679,874 267,387 760,717 1,087,704 
U. K’gdom.2,345,233 59,000 280,000 ...... 
Continent ..2,734,398 ..... 96,980 .eseee 
S. and Ctl. 
MUMOTICR ss cesres tvtec ©,008 “ wecese 
. fet! ea ee eee 8,000 3 ...06. 
Other 
countries. 1,000 138,000 cecic «seocee 
Totals ...5,080,631 72,000 384,980 1,635,371 
Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 
June 14, 1919 last year 
What, BUS wccvccsces 203,043,069 652,107,000 
Fiour, BOIS vevcccceee 27,861,252 5,893,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 328,418,793 78,625,000 
COPA, DUB cccccccccve 6,285,070. 22,760,000 
OBC BOD. o:000960 000% 91,487,908 89,706,000 
*Incomplete. 
Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 


‘flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—  ——Duluth—_,, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept 
June 17 ,..$4.92 4.92 ry 91 4.89 4.79 
June 18 ... 4.93 4.93 4.92% 4.90 4.79 
June 19... 4.91 4.91 4.90 4.88 4.73 
June 20... 4.88% 4.88% 4.85% 4.85% 4.70 
June 21... 4.91% 4.91% 4.88% 4.88% 4.71 
June 23. 4.91 4.91 4.89% 4.88 4.73 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





c——Receipts——, -—In store——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 249 210 142 36 41 142 
Duluth .... 28 8 16 §*82 248 605 
Totals.... 277 218 158 118 284 747 


*Includes Canadian, 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to June 
21, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 








Minneapolis - 6,204 5,611 ,934 864 

Duluth ........ *3,796 2,853 8,427 2,743 
Totals 00 sor. 10,000 8,464 5,361 3,607 
*Includes Canadian. 
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| THE AMERICAN BAKER 





BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Interesting Trade Items from Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
and New England 





OHIO 

Otto Dehler, 516 Liberty Street, Cin- 
cinnati, has installed additional machinery 
and overhauled his bakeshop. 

The Barker System, operating a bakery 
at 416 Main Street, Cincinnati, has taken 
a four-year lease on a storeroom in the 
Gwynne Building, Sixth and Main streets, 
at an annual rental of $3,000. The firm 
will establish six branches in Cincinnati. 

A suit has been entered against the J. 
H. Day Co., Cincinnati, by Alberta Mut- 
ters, mother of Harry L. Singleton, 15 
years of age, for $5,000, claiming that he 
received injuries on Feb. 21 while work- 
ing for the company. 

Henry F. Sack, operating under the 
“Bakerite System,” has taken a five-year 
lease on the property at 4911 Montgomery 
Road, Norwood, at an annual rental of 
$1,000. 

The annual report of the Kroger Gro- 

cery and Baking Co., Cincinnati, shows 
that sales increased 1214 per cent last 
year. 
” Attempts were made to rob the safes in 
the offices of the Banner Grocers’ Baking 
Co., Foltz Grocery & Baking Co. and the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., all of 
Cincinnati. Each safe contained a good- 
sized sum of money, but before doing 
damage other than blowing off the outside 
doors of the safes, the robbers were 
frightened away. 

George Born, a baker at Cook and 
Straight streets, Cincinnati, is suing Mrs. 
Margaritha Hopf, owner of the building 
housing the bakery, for $2,500. Born 
claims that he has a three-year lease on 
the property, rent paid in advance. On 
Feb. 12 Mrs. Hopf caused the place to be 
closed, ruining his business. 

The Ohio Federal Bakeries Co. has 
taken a 10-year lease on the property at 
13 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, at a 
rental of $6,500 yearly. Extensive altera- 
tions will be made, 

The supreme court of Ohio has ruled 
that a city has the right to regulate the 
size and weight of loaves of bread. This 
finding was rendered in the case of Mrs. 
Clara Allino, who was found guilty of 
violating the Toledo ordinance fixing one 
pound as the minimum weight of a loaf 
of bread. She challenged the ordinance 
on constitutional grounds, stating that it 
is an unreasonable exercise of the police 
power. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
at a cost of about $10,000, is erecting a 
sun parlor for the benefit of its em- 
ployees, above the twelfth floor of the 
Gwynne Building, where the general of- 
fices of the company are located. 

One of the notable elements in the 
baking industry at Cincinnati is the large 
increase in the number of bread system 
baking concerns that have been organized 
in the city. The principal product of 
these new companies is bread, made in 
full view of the public. With several of 
them already in operation, still others 
are having places fitted up. 

The Victory Sanitary Bread Co. is the 
newest concern to enter the baking busi- 
ness at Cincinnati, at Vine and Thir- 
teenth streets. 

The Holland Bread Co., of Toledo, 
Columbus and Youngstown, has broken 
ground for a new plant at Canton, to 
cost about $150,000. 

August Geis, prominent retail baker at 
Dayton, has returned home from Florida. 

The barn of the National Home Bak- 
ery, Dayton, was destroyed by fire. Three 


delivery magne and a large automobile - 


were burn 

G. V. Geis, formerly manager of the 
Grocers’ Baking Co. Dayton, has re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast. 

The Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, 
has bought the ie it occupies from 
W. H. Reynolds. They plan extensive 
improvements, 

F. L. Straub has opened a bakery at 


Tiro. Forest & Powell succeeded H. F. 
Barrell in the baking business at Findlay. 

A branch of the Federal System of 
Bakeries will be opened at 124 Market 
Street, Lima. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Bread Co., is 
building an addition to its plant. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Biscuit Co, has 
commenced work on a one-story brick, 
steel and concrete addition to its plant, 
to cost about $18,000. 

Alfred and Fred Unfried bought the 
bakery of L. B. Duckwitz, 1492 East 
Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, and will op- 
erate it as the Monarch bakery. 

The Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, 
is making extensive improvements. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Flour Club holds 
regular monthly meetings and expects to 
affiliate with other clubs of this kind in 
other cities. 

The Clarke Baking Co., Columbus, has 
plans prepared for a three-story baking 
plant on North High Street. 

Fred Beck, of Crestline, whose plant 
burned, has bought a lot and will erect 
a modern two-story bakery. 

Bruce Brandt succeeded C. C. Bond in 
the baking business at Logan. 

The Stark Baking Co., of Canton, has 
been organized with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 

Pfaff Brothers, one of the oldest bak- 
eries at Marietta, have discontinued 
wholesaling and will do a strictly retail 
business. 

Fred Lorhman, proprietor of the Excel 
Bakery, Ironton, is making a number of 
improvements to his plant. 

The Julius Spang Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, is adding to its delivery system to 
take care of increasing trade. 

Albert Scherger succeeded Kirchner & 
Co. in the baking business on West Sec- 
ond and Jefferson streets, Delphos. 

William Folwer & Son are arranging 
to open a bakery at Nevada. 

The New System Baking Co. has 
opened a bakery in the Schultz Block, 
Zanesville. 

C. H. Alderman bought the bakery 
business of E. J. Bastin, at Ashtabula. 

George Wright succeeds H. A. Lore 
in the baking business at Spencerville. 

Amos Schultz opened a bakery on 
North Main Street, Marion. 

John Basile bought the bakery of Chris, 
Floto, at Martins Ferry. 

The New Idea Bakery has opened at 
649 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


MICHIGAN 

The bill passed by the House and Sen- 
ate of the fast legislature to stop the re- 
turn of stale bread, has been vetoed by 
Governor A. E. Sleeper. 

The Cable-Draper Co. and the Gordon- 
Pagel Co., two of Detroit’s large baking 
companies, have inaugurated an extensive 
billboard and newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. 

The Gates Bakery has opened at 2450 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

With an increased delivery equipment 
of electric driven trucks, the Mills-Fox 
Baking Co., Detroit, is now covering the 
entire city twice daily. 

The Polish Merchants’ Co-operative 
Association of Detroit has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $30,000, 
to do a wholesale grocery and baking 
business. 

C. B. Ballard bought the bakery of J. 
E. Jones, 260 East Main Street, Battle 
Creek. 

William Land has taken over the Clark 
Bakery at Vassar. 

The receiver for the Jones-Regan Pie 
Co., Detroit, sold the property to W. I. 
Wippert, who is now negotiating for the 
transfer of the plant to a new pie com- 
pany. It sold for $43,000. The claims 
against the Jones-Regan Pie Co. were 
$75,000. Bonds derived from the sale of 
the factory and other assets are expected 
to be sufficient to pay the creditors in 
full, with interest on their claims, but 
the stockholders will get nothing. 

A. Rosen, operating the Warsaw Bak- 
ery, 36 merge Street, Detroit, sold out 
and opened the Krakow Bakery, 2053 


Joseph Campau Avenue, Haurtramick. 
Mr. Rosen was formerly secretary of the 
Detroit Master Bakers’ Association. 

Jacob Braak is building a modern two- 
story bakery at Spring Lake, to cost 
about $12,000. 

J. Lofgren & Co. have entered the bak- 
ing business at Marquette. 

Elmer Nolinberg, proprietor of the 
Star Bakery, Iron River, bought the 
Davidson Bakery at that place. 

William G. C. Generke bought the 
Plock Bakery, West Main Street, Owosso. 

Fred Witteman sold his bakery at Bad 
Axe to Joseph Volk. 

Improvements to the bakery of Weiss- 
Kemnitz Baking Co., 2027 Grand River 
Avenue, Detroit, are nearing completion. 
Additional ovens and machinery were in- 
stalled. 

Captain S. W. Collins, just returned 
from France, has opened the Barker Bak- 
ery, Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids. 

William Chaffe, operating a bakery at 
Vermontville, is opening a branch at 
Cedar Springs. 

Edwardson & Hill, conducting a bakery 
at Houghton, have dissolved and been 
succeeded by A. M. Hill. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a shop at Main and Monroe 
streets, Battle Creek. A. J. Pedgrift is 
manager. 

Extensive improvements are being made 
to the bakery of Earl Heller, at Cass 
City. 

George Kurz opened a bakery at 1191 
Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit. 

James Lord has engaged in the baking 
business in the Donovan Block, West 
Branch. ‘ 

The bakery of J. E. Rocheleau, Iron 
and Gold Streets, Negaunee, was heavily 
damaged by fire, but will be rebuilt at 
once, 

Zeno & Gibson have reopened the bak- 
ery formerly conducted by L. F. Zeno in 
the Bradner Block, Plymouth. 

The Grennan Cake Bakeries, with head- 
quarters in Detroit, and operating plants 
in Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, have taken over a plant in Chi- 
cago where they will freeze their own eggs. 
Philip Grennan, president and manager 
of the company, has plans for future ex- 
pansion. 

Work has been started on a one-story 
bakery for F. R. Hoyler, 415 Ludington 
Street, Escanaba. 


INDIANA 

A. E. Redman has taken over the bak- 
exy of W. R. Fisher, at Oakland City. 
Paul Bosh bought the bakery of O. G. 
Fankboner, at Fairmount. 

Roy Huffman is erecting a new bakery 
at Nappanee. Roy Stuckman is build- 
ing at South Bend. 

Charles Klinger is again operating the 
bakery on South Cass Street, Wabash. 
The Barker System of Bakeries has 
opened an establishment at 308 Pearl 
Street, New Albany. 

August Bloch is remodeling his bakery 
at 136 West Mishawaka Avenue, Misha- 
waka, 

The Indianapolis Board of Public 
Works has granted a permit to the City 
Baking Co., of that place, to erect a cake 
bakery and other buildings at its plant, 
Sixteenth and Bellefontaine streets. 

G. W. Opell will remodel and enlarge 
his bakery at Vincennes to take care of 
increased trade. 

Carl Pollock, recently discharged from 
the United States army, has opened a 
bakery at Oakland Hill, a suburb of La 
Fayette. 

The Federal System has opened 
branches at Marion and La Fayette. 

Frank Beleke has taken over the bak- 
ing business of R. Federle at Versailles. 

The bakery of Charles Cogan, at El- 
wood, is being overhauled and enlarged. 

The Roman Fisher Bakery, 1221 West 
Division Street, South Bend, was dam- 
aged by fire, which started from a kettle 
of hot fat used in frying doughnuts. Loss 
covered by insurance. 

W. T. Lickey, proprietor of the Hossick 
Bakery, at Elkhart, is erecting a resi- 
dence at a cost of $10,000. 

The South Side Bakery, at Kokomo, 
owned by M. & O. F. Brown, is being re- 
modeled, Messrs. Brown have taken over 
the bakery of R. G. Walters, at 916 South 
Main Street. 

Nicholas Badowoski, conducting a bak- 
ery at 46 South — Street, South 
Bend, is erecting a ery to cost about 
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$15,000. It will be 35x85 ft, two stories 
high and of brick construction. 

J. P. Martin, operating the Columbia 
Bakery, at La Porte, is again doing busi- 
ness. His place has been remodeled and 
overhauled, following a recent fire. 

Cleo Ball and A. E. Raines are mak- 
ing arrangements to open a bakery at 
Union City, and Gustav Biddle, at 
Stansbury. 

Charles Cogan is remodeling his bakery 
at Elkhart. 

William Sack, Ligonier, has bought 
property and after alterations will oc- 
cupy it to house his bakery. 

Excavation work for the new bakery of 
the Marion (Ind.) Baking Co. has been 
started. President Rowland Curtner has 
announced that work will be pushed and 
that the plant will have a capacity of 
25,000 loaves to start, with building so 
constructed as to increase the capacity 
without interfering with the operation of 
the plant. 

Work on the new addition to the plant 
of the City Baking Co., Sixteenth and 
Bellefontaine streets, Indianapolis, has 
been started. The improvements will cost 
about $30,000. 

Thieves entered the bakery of Keller 
Bros., Fourth and Remig streets, La Fay- 
cette, and stole $400. 

James Jefferes opened a bakery at 
Danville, and John Vogel one at Bed- 
ford. 

John Zwissler bought the Manhattan 
Bakery at 910 Main Street, Richmond. 


KENTUCKY 

The New Style Bakery has opened at 
Sixth and Madison streets, Covington, in 
the Mutual Insurance Building, and is 
baking bread by the daylight system. 

Appeal from the decree of United 
States District Judge Sanford, Tennes- 
see, holding to be invalid the patent of 
Paul S. Ward, Covington, covering a 
dough-cutting machine used by cracker 
manufacturers, has been filed in the Unit- 
ed States circuit court of appeals by the 
J. H. Day Co., of Cincinnati. This is an 
action brought against the Mountain City 
Mill Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. The low- 
cr court held the Ward patent to have 
been anticipated by the Hovery patent 
covering clay-cutting machinery, and dis- 
missed the Day company’s bill of com- 
plant. * 

i.xtensive improvements have been 
completed at the bakery of John Stehlin, 
on South Jefferson Street, Louisville. 
New equipment is now being installed. 

The Middlesboro (Ky.) Bakery is now 
in operation at its new location, 2103 
Cumberland Avenue. It contains mod- 
ern steam ovens and machinery. 

F. Yurt has bought the bakery of E. 
Nirmaier, 815 East Walnut Street, Louis- 
ville. 

Bensinger Bros., lawyers and furniture 
dealers of Louisville, have incorporated 
the Federal System of Bakeries, with a 
capital stock of $125,000. They will open 
a string of bakeries in Kentucky. 

The Barker System of Bakeries has 
opened another place at Fourth Street 
and Broadway, Louisville. 

The Junction City (Ky.) Bakery Co. 
has been opened. Edward Seamon has 
opened a bakery at 622 Broadway, 
Paducah. 

The Federal System has opened another 
—_ at 646 South Fourth Street, Louis- 
ville. 

Preston & Lunsford have opened a 
bakery at Junction City. 

Fritz Mueller, who formerly operated 
a bakery at 221 Mulberry Street, Cincin- 
nati, has bought the bakery of Leo Haus- 
er, 2015 Russell Street, Covington. 

The Barker System of Bakeries has 
opened a store at Ninth and Monmouth 
streets, Newport. 

James L. Flaherty, who conducts a 
modern wholesale bakery at 114 Greenup 
Street, Covington, is making improve- 
ments, costing about $8,000, to his bakery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Frank T. Walsh, formerly route man- 
ager for Kolb’s Bakery, Scranton, and 
John F. Murray, for the past two years 
connected with the cake department of 
the bakery, have formed the Dandykake 
Co., and ght the cake department of 
the Kolb Bakery. F 
Work on the two-story addition to the 
Kolb Bakery, Reading, has been start- 
ed. ee ee ee ee 
two stories and the new addition will be 
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of brick, concrete and steel construction. 
It will be 35x67 ft. The loading station 
will be on the second floor. The stables 
on Madison Avenue, in the rear of the 
bakery, will also be raised to two stories 
and will have accommodations for 20 head 
of horses. The improvements will cost 
about $40,000. 

The Sanitary Baking Co. has opened a 
bakery in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, 708 Smithfield Street, Pitts- 
burgh. The large storeroom has been 
overhauled and modern equipment in- 
stalled for the making of bread. 

McCann & Co., butter and egg dealers, 
a have bought property ad- 
joining their place of business on Market 
and Diamond streets, and will install an 
up-to-date bakery. Work will be started 
at once. 

A. M. Spring and H. S. Denny have 
sold a piece of ground to the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., of Pittsburgh, for $66,500. The 
land adjoins the plant of the Ward com- 
pany on Liberty Avenue, and has a 
frontage of 70 ft and a depth of 174 ft. 
The baking company will use it for an 
addition to their plant. 

The Mulgrew Baking Co., Carlisle, is 
now housed in its modern new bakery, 
of brick and _ concrete construction, 
equipped with steam ovens and other 
modern appliances. It replaces the one 
destroyed by fire about a year ago. 

Walter Sobray is installing a steam 
oven and making other improvements to 
his bakery at Mt. Pleasant. 

Wisler Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Lansford. J. A. Klingler, of Nespuehon- 
ing, bought the bakery of Joseph Cohen, 
at that place. 

The Haggerty Baking Co., Phillips- 
burg, is having plans prepared for the 
erection of a modern baking plant. 

J. C. Kemmerer is building a bakery 
at Loganton, on ground recently bought. 

President W. C. Barth, of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, has 
announced that there will be an impor- 
tant meeting Saturday evening, June 28, 
at Frohsinn Hall, Diamond Street. 

Nicholas Maile, of Monongahela, sold 
his bakery to Bevardino Pizzutelli. 

Henry Miller, Manor Station, bought 
the bakery of H. S. N aley, deceased, and 
will put it in first-class condition. It has 
been idle two years. 

F. D. Matthews has sold his bakery at 
700 Clay Avenue, Jeannette, to Green- 
wald Bros., of Braddock. 

Albert Hoch, of Everson, has opened 
a branch bakery store at Scottdale. 

John Zelt, operating as the Gallatin 
Bakery, Uniontown, has moved into larg- 
er quarters. 

John Rottensperger of the North Side, 
Pittsburgh, bought the bakery of J. L. 
Carroll, Webster. 

Albert Vogel, Jeannette, has discon- 
tinued his business. 

Bernard Schmidt, of Harrisburg, is 
having plans prepared for the erection 
of a modern bakery between Allentown 
and Bethlehem, to contain six ovens. 

The Benzel Pretzel Baking Co., of Al- 
toona, is building an addition and in- 
stalling another oven. 

The House of Representatives of the 
Pennsylvania legislature defeated the bill 
proposed by the bakers, which provided 
for the prohibition of the return of 
bread. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The Globe Biscuit Co. has been incor- 
porated at Chelsea, Mass., with a capital 
stock of $20,000, by Charles Abiloff, Har- 
ry Watson and E. W. Hebbard. 

The Consolidated Baking Co. is the 
name of a new concern at Rockland, 
Maine, with a capital stock of $60,000. 
The principals are F. G. Flint, L. W. 
Littlehale and E, B. McAllister. 

The Homecraft Food Products Co., 
Somerville, Mass., with a capital stock of 
$20,000, has been incorporated by J. P. 
Snow, S. R. Kingman and W. S. Davis. 

A. E., C. A. and E. W. Hutchinson, of 
Boston, Mass., have incorporated as the 


Hutchinson Baking Co; capital stock, | 


,000. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Grocers’ 
paar Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000, by A. G. Bois- 
clair, J. A. Boucher and C. F. Archam- 
bault. 

August Ruelhe has opened a bakery at 
the corner of Cole and Hall streets, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

Joseph Cohen, conducting a baking 
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business at 151-153 Water Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has sold to Lena ~rgeen & 
who will continue the business. The sale 
includes the three-story apartment house 
at this address, goodwill and fixtures of 
the bakery, which is located on the first 
floor. 

A. Mintz, Worcester, Mass., is adding 
an addition to his bakeshop. It will be of 
brick construction and one story high. 

John D. Morehouse, president of the 
Morehouse Baking Co., wrence, Mass., 
who died recently, left an estate valued 
at $48,500. 

New equipment is now being installed 
in the enlarged bakery of T. A. Cush- 
man, at Brockton, Mass. 

A, Berube’s bakery at 53 Palmer 
Street, Fall River, Mass., is now in op- 
eration. 

The Merton & Sturtevant Co. is having 
plans prepared for a bakery in the Ray- 
mond Building, Essex, Mass. 

Alfred M. Levin is building a modern 
bakery at the corner of Commerce and 
Broad streets, New Haven, Conn., at a 
cost of about $75,000. 

Henry Dickhaut, a baker at 180 School 
Street, St. Jamaica Plain, Mass., has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, giving his 
liabilities at $6,980, and assets at $4,715. 

P. R. Nichols has opened a bakery in 
the O’Toole Block on Mechanic Street, 
Clinton, Mass. 

The Sterling Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized by C. M. Hall, at Worcester, 
Mass., to engage in the baking business. 

Harry Bullukiau has opened a bakery 
at Mason’s Crossing, Woonsocket. 

A. A. Ruether has opened a bakery at 
Cole Avenue and Hall Street, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

The H. W. Clark Biscuit Co., of North 
Adams, Mass., has bought the property 
adjoining its present buildings on the 
south and will use it for expanding its 
present factory. A four-story brick, con- 
crete and steel constructed building, 60x 
143 ft, will be erected. Additional ovens 
will be installed in the new building. A 
modern office building, two stories high, 
23x42 ft, will be érected on the newly ac- 
quired site. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000, by Harry 
Breske, C. P. Bloome and W. A. Mc- 
Donald. 

Andrew Schlehuber, Inc., is the name 
of a new bakery organization at Lynn, 
Mass., with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The incorporators are N. L. Merrill, C. 
G. MecGlone, Evangeline and G. F. Mer- 
rill. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, of Newark, N. 
J., have sold their three-story brick build- 
ing on Center Street, Shelton, Conn., to 
Frank Sudella, proprietor of the Star 
Bakery. 

W. J. Heslin, who conducted a bakery 
on East Street, New Britain, Conn., has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. : 

The Giusti Bakery Co., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., is having plans prepared for 
the enlarging of its present plant at the 
corner of Pearl and Purchase streets. 





THE PACIFIC COAST 
LABOR SITUATION ABOUT NORMAL 


Porttanp, Orgcon, June 19.—The la- 
bor situation, which during May was in 
a turmoil along the Pacific Coast, has 
again become nearly normal. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest strikes were avoided in 
all cities of consequence, by arbitration, 
except in Tacoma, Wash., where a bak- 
ers’ strike lasted about a week. As a 
whole, the journeymen bakers got most 
of their claims, an increase of approxi- 
mately oo te week and all daywork be- 
ing allowed. The scale now in operation 
throughout this district ranges $30@36 
per week for oven men and bench hands. 

In California, the situation was more 
complicated by strikes in Oakland and 
Los Angeles. The bakers were out near- 
ly two weeks in Oakland. An increase in 
wages of $6 a week was allowed both in 
San Francisco and Oakland, but the 
union demand that no shop operate 
earlier than 6 a.m. was defeated. The 
opening time remains as formerly, 4 a.m., 


‘and no nightwork. The strike in Los 


Angeles as yet has not been settled. A 
few bakers are still out. Most shops, 
however, are running full time with full 
crews, and no great inconvenience was 
felt by bakers except in the shor of 
sweet goods. A few local bakers signed 


up with the union, but most shops are 
still operating as open shops. 


BREAD PRICES ADVANCED 


Prices of bread along the Pacific Coast 
are more nearly stabilized than for some 
time past. The bread war which main- 
tained in Los Angeles for a number of 
months has been patched up and prices 
are again somewhere within reason. In- 
creases were made in several cities, prices 
almost universally being 9c and 13c for 
1-lb and 114-lb wrapped loaves. Scarcely 
any rail coe bread is being sold, ex- 
cept by a few of the smaller hand shops, 
which are putting out an inferior quality 
loaf at a cut price. All bakers report 
business exceptionally good, and running 
full capacity. 


NOTES 


W. W. Schermerhorn has opened a 
Federal System bakery at 146 West 
Third Street, Portland, Oregon. This is 
the first of these bakeries to be installed 
in Portland. 

R. Nurmi, of the Model Bakery, Fres- 
no, Cal., has just completed“installing an 
automatic proofer, which makes this one 
of the most complete automatic shops 
in central California. 

Alex B. Fothergill, formerly proprietor 
of the Buffalo Baking Co., now the Pa- 
cific Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has 
opened a retail bakery at Second and 
Western avenue, Los Angeles. 

Christian Hansen, of the Monterey 
(Cal.) Pioneer Bakery, has just installed 
a new divider and molder to take care of 
the usual rush of business incidental to 
the summer fishing and tourist season. 

The American Bakery, Rolly C. Kel- 
logg proprietor, has taken over the old 
plant of the Swingle Bakery in Long 
Beach, Cal. Some improvements will be 
made. The concern will do a wholesale 
business only. 

The Robert I. Steen Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., the pioneer builder of the small re- 
volving metal ovens so much in vogue 
throughout the West, reports he is doing 
a flourishing business, and for several 
months has been unable to fill his orders. 

Owing to strike conditions in Los An- 
geles, the Miller Baking Co. plant has 
been closed, the bread being baked and 
delivered from the plant of the Mac- 
kecknic Bread Co. Separate crews are 
doing the baking and the plant is run as 
on open shop. 

Application has been made to the Sec- 
retary of State to increase the capital 
stock of the Snowflake Baking Co., of 
San Diego, Cal., of which G. E. Goatley 
is manager, from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Plans are being made to enlarge the 
plant and add more equipment. 


The plant of G. A. Stonecypher, of 
Tucson, Arizona, has been remodeled and 
greatly enlarged. He has installed a 
complete automatic outfit of machinery 
and another oven. The wrapping-room 
and wagon deliveries have been changed 
around for greater convenience. 


Anton Tutter, formerly superintendent 
for the Porter Baking Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., who was with the bakery depart- 
ment of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, has returned to the 
Northwest and is meeting old friends in 
Seattle. Mr. Tutter plans to open a 
bakery of his own in the near future. 


The retail grocers of Aberdeen, Wash., 
met with the consolidated bakers of that 
city early this month to formulate some 
plans whereby large, outside wholesale 
bakeries could be prevented from ship- 
ping bread into the city. Plans were 
submitted by both sides, but no definite 
conclusion was reached. The matter was 
referred to committees to investigate and 
report later. 


Bakers of the Pacific Coast as a rule 
have contracts for flour sufficient to sup- 
ply their needs until early fall. This 
applies to eastern and northern flours, 
of which a large percentage of the bread 
baked in this country is made. Most bak- 
ers are buying their needs in local flours 
from time to time, although a tendency 
is shown to contract ahead. Larger 
stocks are being carried in shops than 
ever before. 


A bill providing for the labeling of 
bread other than wheat or rye flour, and 
establishing standard weights of one, one 
and a f and two pounds and units 
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thereof, has the oo of the 
state of fornia and a law. 
Originally the bill was indorsed by the 
State Medical Association as a protec- 
tion to people in ill health who, the as- 
sociation stated, ate bread made from 


other than white or rye flour, which 
was injurious to their health. 
The California Industrial Accident 


Commission has just awarded Mrs. Har- 
riet Ingils $1,000 because of the death of 
her husband, John A. Ingils, in an ele- 
vator accident in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, Cal., last 
July. Mr. Ingils, who was president of 
the Gravem-Ingils Baking Co., was on 
his way to attend a meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Bakers’ Association, of which he 
was an official, when his death occurred. 
The commission held that his widow was 
entitled to damages because Mr. Ingils 
was attending to business at the time. 

A contingent of prominent bakers 
from Seattle and Tacoma went to Olym- 
pia, Wash., recently to confer with the 
sealer of weights and measures regard- 
ing the placing on the market of a stand- 
ard loaf to weigh 24 ozs to be sold with- 
out a label. The laws of the state of 
Washington standardize all unlabeled 
bread to be one or two pounds or units 
thereof. Other weight loaves may be 
sold, but must be properly labeled. Noth- 
ing was accomplished other than to 
stimulate further legislation to make the 
laws to conform more nearly with bak- 
ing requirements. 

C. B. Van Devener, proprietor of the 
San Bernardino Bread Co., Fourth and 
H streets, San Bernardino, Cal., has sold 
his plant and equipment to Guy C. 
Stockton, of the Faultless Bakery, of 
Redlands. A company has been organ- 
ized to take over both concerns, and a 
long lease made on the present quarters 
of the San Bernardino Bread Co. Mr. 
Stockton will move to San Bernardino 
and take active management of that 
plant, while his brother, K. L. Stockton, 
will have charge of the Redlands plant. 
Improvements are being made to the 
shop in San Bernardino and some new 
equipment added. 


The new plant of the Grays Harbor 
Baking Co., Aberdeen, Wash., was for- 
mally opened to the public June 8. This 
concern is the consolidation of the three 
bakeries formerly supplying the Grays 
Harbor country with bread. The build- 
ing formerly occupied by the old Ger- 
man bakery was enlarged, two new pat- 
ent ovens and a complete new automatic 
outfit of American machines were added. 
William Siese is manager and Charles 
E. Grassler, superintendent. Branch 
stores will be operated at Hoquiam and 
at the old location of the Ideal bakery 
in Aberdeen. Pies and pastry will con- 
tinue to be baked at the Hoquiam shop. 





Bakery Incorporations 


The Stark Baking Co., Canton, Ohio; 
capital stock, $25,000 to $75,000. 

Wistar Baking Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y; capital stock, $50,000. Incorpora- 
tors: B. Wyatt Wistar, F. J. Brink- 
worth, Carloos H. Meinhard. 

Beaumont Bakery Co., Lake Charles, 
La; William Schnick, president; G. B. 
Watkins, vice-president. 

Tanian’s Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: E. 
L. Tanian, Jr., Sidney F. Gress, Claude 
Meeker; L. M. Sandles and R. E. Streng. 





Birmingham (Ala.) Bakers’ Association 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Association of the 
Baking Industry was presided over by 
President McGough and was well at- 
tended. The rising cost of raw materials 
came in for much discussion. While no 
definite action was taken with reference 
to raising prices, the matter was left in 
the hands of the president. 

T. A. McGough was instructed to ex- 
tend to the American Association of the 
Baking Industry Birmingham’s _ best 
wishes for a s settlement of the 
labor difficulties. Birmingham bak- 
ers at this time took occasion to con- 
gratulate Mr. McGough on his election 
to the vice-presidency of the Southeast- 
ern Association of the Baking Industry. 

A review of the baking industry in 
Birmingham shows a_ substantial in- 
crease in business compared to 1918. 
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GRAIN AND TEXTURE OF THE LOAF 


By Emit Braun 


From the appearance and evenness of 
the network of cells on the cut surface 
of bread, many bakers form their judg- 
ment as to the texture of the loaf. The 
cells, however, really indicate only the 
grain. There are two distinct species of 
such cells; they are either small and 
round and of even size, or they are ellip- 
tical, running usually in a certain direc- 
tion according to the rolling or molding 
of the loaf. They are particularly notice- 
able in the loaves shaped with the loaf- 
molding machine. Sometimes there are 
round cells in the center of the loaf, with 
oblong ones toward the top. 

The texture of the loaf is best deter- 
mined by the sense of touch. When the 
fingers are rubbed over a fresh-cut piece 
of bread and it feels like velvet, or, in 
other words, “as smooth as silk,” that in- 
dicates a perfect texture. On the other 
hand, when it feels flinty, rough and dry, 
it has a faulty texture. While it is true 
that the grain of the crumb or interior of 
the loaf depends, to some extent, on the 
character of the wheat or the quality of 
the gluten, the texture, judged by the 
sense of touch, is influenced more by the 
process of fermentation, and the propor- 
tion of other ingredients used in the 
dough, such as yeast, salt, sugar, ete. 

It is up to the baker to produce a 


fine, silky texture. The working or 
stretching of the gluten during mixing of 
the dough has more influence on the 
grain, or the tenacity and gas-retaining 
quality of the cells, and the uniformity 
of the gluten cells, than it has on the tex- 
ture of the crumb. The one important 
factor that affects both grain and tex- 
ture is the temperature of the dough 
maintained during fermentation. 

That the grain, as well as the texture 
of the dough or the finished loaf, can be 
controlled by the baker is shown in the 
illustrations accompanying this article. 
Loaves can be produced with a varied 
grain or texture from the same kind of 
flour, by using the same formula and 
merely changing the temperature of the 
dough, or extending the fermenting pe- 
riod. Of .course, as I have already dem- 
onstrated in previous articles, the baker 
also has the volume and flavor of the 
loaf under his control, and it is up to 
him to know the character of his flour, in 
order to get best results therefrom. The 
loaves reproduced in figures 1 and 2 were 
made by the short fermentation process, 
or 3-hour straight dough. 

Figure 1. This dough was made at a 


temperature of 80 degrees, and punched 
down and folded over first time; again 
in two hours, and punched down in 45 


minutes; then the first part of dough 
(loaf a) was scaled off, molded round 
and in 10 minutes run through molder 
and panned. Then another part of this 
dough (loaf b) was scaled and rounded, 
and in 10 minutes molded and panned, 
In 10 minutes the third batch (loaf c) 
was made up in the same way. The vol- 
ume increased in each loaf, as the fer- 
menting period was extended, but the 
character of the grain or cells was about 
the same, and the texture smooth and 
silky. This dough gained only two de- 
grees during the whole process of fermen- 
tation from mixer to divider. 

Figure 2. The loaves shown in figure 2 
were made from a dough identically the 
same as the other, but mixed five de- 
grees warmer, registering 85 degrees after 
mixing. It was punched down at the 
same periods, and given the same round- 
ing up, molding and proving. These 
loaves took a trifle longer in raising in 
the pans, and also required a little higher 
proof before going into the oven. This is 
one of the characteristics of a cooler, 
healthy dough, showing a better spring 
in the oven, consequently requiring less 
proof. The difference in the grain and 
texture is easily noticed. 

Figure 3. These loaves were taken 
from the first dough (cooler) made up at 
the same time as loaves a, b and c¢, but 
made up entirely by hand, scaled and 
molded, though not rounded up first. The 
grain shows the same oblong cells as in 
the machine-made loaves from the same 
dough, but they appear looser and the 








Fig. 3. Temperature of dough same as 


Fig. 1. Dough mixed at 80 degrees. 



























in Fig. 1, but loaves made up by hand. 
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cells are not as uniform in size. The vol- 
ume was only larger in the first loaf (g) 
in comparison to loaf (a) both being made 
up while the dough was a little too young. 
Now, when we cut any loaf and hold it 
against the daylight, we notice either a 
shiny or glossy appearance, called “sheen” 
in the walls of the cells, as in the loaves 
shown in figures 1 and 3, the texture be- 
ing of a velvety or silky feel, smooth and 
moist; while we find the loaves made from 
a warmer dough have a dull, deadlike ap- 
pearance, the cell walls often being heav- 
ier and minus that characteristic gloss. 
(See figure 2.) -The texture usually feels 
harsh and dry. When a day old, a loaf 
of this character will also be crummy and 
not as firm as the loaves that have been 
fermented at lower temperatures. There- 
fore, too high a dough. temperature, as 
well as too much heat or too much steam 
in the proof room, or neglect in punch- 
ing the dough at the proper time, have 
a tendency to spoil the perfect grain and 
cause the loaf to crumble or break apart 
when cut. 

The main object of this article is to 
demonstrate that the baker can produce 
a different grain and texture, using the 
same flour and yeast, and even the same 
amount of yeast, salt, etc., only changing 
the temperature or forcing the loaf in 
final proving. The miller and his flour 
often get the blame for the baker’s poor 
loaf, when it is not the fault of either. 
Too much heat produces an excess of al- 
cohol in the dough, and this causes too 
much acidity, and that plays the mischief 
with the best of gluten. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 18.—Flour stocks 
in the hands of both small and large 
bakers are sufficient to carry them into 
the new crop year; consequently, the de- 
mand from this class of trade, as well as 
jobbers, was very light during the past 
month. A small car-lot business in both 
hard and soft wheat flours, consisting 
mainly. of high patents, was done, but 
there was no snap to the demand. As 
usual at this time of year, bakers are 
unwilling to stock up beyond their re- 
quirements, preferring to wait until new- 
crop flours are offered, and this has more 
than ever affected the demand at the 
close of this year’s crop. So far, no new- 
crop flour has been offered and bakers 
are reluctant to make commitments. 

Prices during the past month have been 
of secondary consideration. Although 
concessions were made to induce buyers 
to come into the market, no great change 
in quotations was made. 

Although the flour trade was practical- 
ly at a standstill, the bakery business, 
on the contrary, flourished and bakers are 
well satisfied with the volume of business 
done. Housewives, apparently, are rely- 
ing upon the baker for most of their 
requirements, and prevailing high prices 
and scarcity of fresh vegetables have, no 
doubt, also tended to increase the con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread. 

Besides flour, other ingredients used in 
the manufacture of bread are held at 
unusually high prices. Another advance 
over last month has been noted in quota- 
tions on cottonseed oil, lard, canned ap- 
ples, peaches, raisins, and all ingredients 
used in the manufacture of fancy goods. 

The price for the 16-0z loaf remains 
at 10c. Bread of inferior quality con- 
tinues to be sold at 5c, while another 
company, operating a chain of bakeries, 
is selling a l5c loaf. 





NOTES 

The American Bakery Co. has declared 
its quarterly dividend of 1% per cent, 
and also paid a back dividend of the 
same percentage. 

Louis A. Manewal, formerly manager 
of the Manewal cracker factory, which 
was established by his father, with his 
son, -Wilton L., has bought the bakery 
plant, occupying a half block on Walton 
and Page avenues, owned by the Heid- 
land Baking Co. for $43,000. The Heid- 
land plant has been conservatively ap- 
praised at $100,000. Wilton L. Manewal 
will manage this plant, the East St. Louis 
plant.of the Manewal Baking Co. being 
in charge of his father. 

Perer Derren. 





Recent advances in wage schedules on 


the Pacific Coast have been followed by 


1@2e advances in the price of bread on 


the pound loaf. 
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NEWS FROM THE CAPITAL 


Bakers Doing Big Business and Increasing 
Capacity—Résumé of Supplies Market— 
Would Enforce Bread Wrapping 


Conditions in the industry are 

. Prices on baking products are 

gher, the wages of bakers have been 

boosted again, and bakers hardly know 

where they are at, but the good demand 

for baked goods rather offsets these 
other objectionable features. 

A large New York supply house doing 
business in this territory reports that its 
trade during June was the largest on 
record for several years. The high cost 
of materials does not appear to check 
business. People are so educated to high 
prices that perhaps further advances 
would not harm the bakers. 

All kinds of nuts are scarce, but the 
demand is so limited that prices show 
little change and are about nominal. 
Baking powder is also steady in price, 
bringing 121,c lb for the best grades, in 
bulk. nned goods are scarce, but bak- 
ers are not buying much at this time. 
Slab chocolate is held at 28@29c per lb. 

There is no great supply of dried eggs 
on the market, but dealers are able to 
fill all sales without difficulty. Dry whole 
egg is quoted at 98c@$1 lb, while Sgened 
lar egg is quoted at 85@87c. Soluble eg 
yolk is held at 90@92c lb in bbl lots, an 
granular egg yolk, 75@78c. Dry egg is 
the scarcest of all egg powders. 

Buttermilk powder is quoted at 1714c 
lb. The supply is big, and it is predict- 
ed that there wiil be a surplus of butter- 
milk powder on the market. Some bak- 
ers are contracting ahead, and some firms 
are taking on a six months’ supply. A 
number of bakers are beginning to use 
buttermilk powder on a larger scale. 

Further advances have taken place in 
oil. Corn oil is up 5c lb, while beef fat, 
cottonseed oil, lard, compound and coco- 
nut oil are higher. The feeling of the 
principal handlers of shortening is that 
the immediate future of the market is 
bullish. One of the principal factors 
that would tend to make additional gains 
in prices likely is that the new cotton 
area in the South is 14 per cent smaller 
than a year ago. If this means a crop 
proportionately as small, then the sup- 
ply of cottonseed will be of reduced vol- 
ume, while the demand for the oil will 
be larger. 

Corn oil is selling at 24@24¥,c lb in 
bbls, carlots, and cottonseed oil practical- 
ly the same. Beef fat is held at 24@25c 
lb in large lots, while July lard in car- 
loads is quoted at 32@383c lb. ao 
is offered in only small volume and brings 
26@27c lb in bbls. Coconut oil is the 
cheapest of all shortenings, and is of- 
fered at 21@22c lb. Bakers probably 
pay 14%,@2% lb more in small lots. 


BAKERIES ADDING NEW EQUIPMENT 


That better business is anticipated dur- 
ing the next few months is shown by the 
improvements that are in progress among 
the local bakers. There is a demand at 

resent for all kinds of equipment amon 

th the wholesale and retail bakers an 
orders are being placed daily from the 
smallest piece of machinery to large pat- 
ent ovens, with one firm installing a large 
travelling oven. 

Advertising firms are well patronized 
by the Washington wholesale bakers. The 
White Cross bakery is conducting an ex- 
tensive newspaper and billboard cam- 
paign, while the Corby Baking Co. is 
using half pages daily in the local papers. 
The Ward Baking Co. has started a bill- 
board campaign on their cakes shipped 
from their plant at Baltimore. They use 
eight automobiles to distribute their prod- 
uct here. 


NEW WAGE SCHEDULE 


With the signing of the new wage 
scale, journeymen bakers are receiving 
$5.12 a day for daywork, and $5.92 for 
nightwork. LEjight-hour days are in ef- 
fect here. The new scale is an increase 
of 62c per day for daywork and 97c 
for nightwork, with time and half for ex- 
tra work. It is calculated that this increase 
in wages will cut thousands of dollars 
from the meager profits which bakers 
have been able to make. 

In the a ent every class of work- 
ers in the baking department is includ- 
ed, The bakers’ union here has formed 
an auxiliary, taking in the helpers and 
apprentices, and, although the pay for 
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this class of labor is not as high as for 
Ager begs bakers, they are included in 
the union agreement and come under its 
protection for the current year. 

Nores 

P. M. Dorsch, proprietor of the White 
Cross Bakery, 637-641 S Street N.W., 
has returned from an outing at Atlantic 
City. 

Louis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107 F Street N.W., with Mrs. 
Holmes and a party of friends are on an 
auto trip to Hot Springs, Va., and other 
Virginia mountain resorts. 

Years ago the Corby Baking Co. under- 
took an extensive advertising campaign 
to educate the Washington trade to 
wrapped bread, but gave it up after 
spending several thousand dollars. 

The District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has given notice to the bakers here 
that an effort will be made to have Con- 
gress, at its special session, or at least 
at the regular session in December, pass 
a wrapped bread bill. At a two-day ses- 
sion held here the women passed a reso- 
lution to have Congress pass a bill mak- 
ing it a law to have all bread wrapped 
that is sold here. 

The Boston Bakery on First Street 
S.W.,a branchof the General Baking Co., 
is the only bakery here that is wrapping 
any of its bread. They started an exten- 
sive advertising campaign some time ago 
on their Butter Krust bread, which 
weighs 16 oz and sells for 9c retail, but 
the public does not take to it. Washing- 
ton bakers make a specialty of hot bread, 
delivered to the home or to the store, 
with all of the wholesalers making at 
least two deliveries daily and some of 
them three, and they say that bread of 
that character will be impossible if it is 
wrapped. 

One of the largest bakeries in the 
United States is planned for the District 
of Columbia. This was learned since it 
was disclosed that Albert Carry, for- 
mer proprietor of the National Capital 
Brewing Co., and later of the Carry Mfg. 
Co., has secured large holdings in the 
baking plant of John G. Meinberg, locat- 
ed at 710-718 Eleventh Street S.E. While 
Mr. Meinberg has sold a large holding 
to Mr. Carry, he still retains an interest 
in the business. After extensive addi- 
tions and improvements are made to the 
plant Mr. Carry’s two sons, Charles and 
Joseph, will take an active interest in the 
business. Just what the plans of the new 
concern will be has not been disclosed. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





Martin Miller Returns From France 

Martin Miller, of the Jaburg-Miller 
Co., New York City, has returned from 
France, and is once more filling his posi- 
tion as secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Miller volunteered as a member 
of the American Field Service as an am- 
bulance driver in September, 1917. He 
served overseas for 19 months and was 
attached to the 6lst Trench Division of 
the 11th Army Corps. During this time 
he saw a great deal of active service, dis- 
tinguishing himself on several occasions, 
and was finally decorated with the Croix 
de Guerre. 

Mr. Miller’s friends gave him a hearty 
welcome on his return. He is well known 
to the bakery supply trade, of which the 
Jaburg-Miller Co. is one of the promi- 
nent factors. 





New York 

New York, N. Y., June 18.—The bak- 
ery situation has undergone little change 
in the last month, except that many of 
the smaller bakers found it necessary to 
meet the demands of the journeymen 
bakers’ associations, or close down. This 
was not true with regard to the large 
wholesale bakers, because they had crews 
that could be readily shifted from one 
plant to another and, consequently, the 
same pressure could not be brought to 
bear. These wholesale concerns are pay- 
ing the union wage scale, or better, and 
are working eight-hour shifts, but posi- 
tively refuse to absolutely| unionize their 
shops. 

Bakers’ attention has been much cen- 
tered on the conference with the Wheat 
Director relative to the terms of the con- 
tract under which the industry will be 
expected to operate. George S. Ward, 


the s for the bakers’ committee, 
offered some suggestions as to its terms, 
which were filed with the Wheat Director. 

So far as flour-buying is concerned 
bakers are not deeply interested because 
most of them have sufficient either in 
stock or in transit to meet their require- 
ments to July 1, or later, and no large 
buying is expected until new-crop flours 
are offered in large volume. 

Around the middle of the month quo- 
tations were: spring fancy patents, $12.40 
@12.75; patents, $11.75@12.25; first clear, 
$9.40@ 10.25; winter straight, $11@11.50; 
Kansas straight, $11.40@11.80; old rye, 
$10.50@11.25; new rye, $8.25@8.75, all 
jute. 





The Ebinger Plant, Brooklyn, N. Y 

The Ebinger Baking Co., Snyder Av- 
enue, Brooklyn, N. Y., was organized 20 
years ago by George Ebinger, Sr., and 
is known all over Flatbush for its excel- 
lent quality of baked goods. Associated 
with Mr. Ebinger, Sr., in the business are 
his three sons. .They have built up a 
large, modern bakery, from which their 
13 retail stores are supplied. 

The first floor contains the bread shop, 
equipped with six large steam rear-fired 
bread ovens. The leading brand of bread 
is “Sweetheart.” In the rear of the bread 
department is the packing-room, conduct- 
ed on the most efficient plan, each store 
having its own compartments. The de- 
livery auto cars and trucks are all loaded 
and unloaded under a covered platform. 
At the end of the large yard is a mod- 
ern garage. The flour is stored in the 
basement, which is light, high and well 
ventilated. Here also is located the flour- 
sifting and blending outfit, with storage 
bins, all operated by electric motors. 
Also a number of refrigerators, for the 
supplies used in the bread and cake shops. 

The second floor is divided into mixing- 
room, dough room, and offices. The larg- 
est space is given over to the cakeshop, 
equipped with modern appliances for the 
manufacture of French pastries, cakes, 
ete. 

W. D. Ebinger is president and man- 
ager; A. C. Ebinger, superintendent and 
buyer. G. D. Ebinger, Jr., looks after 
the distribution. 

The cake bakery is the principal fea- 
ture of the Ebinger business. The pie 
bakers start work in the evening; the 
cake bakers at 4 a.m., and the pastry 
gang at 6 a.m. All cake-baking is fin- 
ished by noon. During the afternoon a 
score of porters clean up and get the 
stock ready for the next day’s baking. 

In the mixing-room are two high-speed 
dough mixers, with an automatic meas- 
uring and tempering water tank, flour 
hopper and scales for weighing both 
water and flour. 

In the cakeshop there is a cake mixer, 
egg-beating machines, steam copper jack- 
ets for the cooking of fruits and pie fill- 
ings, icings, etc. In the pastry shop 
is a fondant creaming machine, cream 
beater and all necessary appliances for 
making fancy pastries. 

A special department near the cake 
ovens is fitted up for frying doughnuts. 
Large portable ovens are used in the 
cakeshop, equipped with a special gas 
burner. 





Oppose Abolition of Nightwork 

Employing bakers of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and vicinity, are united in their opposi- 
tion to the proposed abolition of night- 
work in bakeries as demanded by the 
union and will use every effort to con- 
vince their men that this part of the 
contract submitted cannot become effec- 
tive. About 400 master bakers assembled 
at Palm Garden, Brooklyn, June 3, where 
Counselor I. Buxbaum, of the Kings and 
Queens County Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
welcomed the bakers and told them that 
this was the time for employer and em- 
ployee to come together on common 
ground and co-operate in every way. 

John F. Hildebrand, president of the 
Shults Bread Co., presided and said in 
his opening remarks that such demands 
of the union as were considered reason- 
able by the bakers would be granted 
while the employers, at the same time, 
should emphatically assert their rights. 
A committee of employing bakers, Walter 
D. Ebinger chairman, prepared an agree- 
ment to be submitted to representatives 
of the union. 

Brooklyn has about 250 union bake- 
shops and approximately 750 which em- 
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ploy union and non-union men. The lat- 
ter are willing to stand by the proprie- 
tors of union shops should the worst 
happen. 





BAKERY NOTES 

Sunday work in bakeshops has been 
discontinued at Spokane, Wash. 

The Oregon Baking Co. has formally 
opened its new plant at Astoria, Oregon. 

The Old Homestead Bakery, at San 
Francisco, has installed a bakery travel- 
ling oven. 

The Victory Sanitary Bread Baking 
Co. is the latest to open a store in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. is plan- 
ning extensive improvements to its plant 
at Spokane, Wash. 

The bakery of Kallfelz Bros., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was damaged by fire to the 
extent of about $25,000. 

The George W. Bower Baking Co., 
Pottsville, Pa., has awarded contracts for 
a modern two-story baking plant. 

M. B. South, proprietor of the United 
Baking Co., San Diego, Cal., recently 
succumbed to a stroke of apoplexy. 

C. S. Mooney, who recently sold the 
Gem Bakery at Ainsworth, Neb., has 
bought the bakery at Alliance, Neb. 

The bakers of Los Angeles, Cal., have 
asked that an ordinance be passed there 
prohibiting the return of stale bread. 

The Nafziger interests of Kansas City, 

Mo., recently assumed control of the 
business of the Springfield (Mo.) Baking 
Co. 
The Marion (Ind.) Baking Co. has its 
new building well towards completion. It 
is to have a capacity of about 20,000 
loaves daily. 

The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has ordered 20 additional delivery 
wagons, which will make 51 in all used by 
the company. 

The Golden Baking Co., Inc., 357 East 
148th Street, New York, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. Liabilities are listed 
at $6,146 and assets $3,200. 

The A. B. C. Co. has had plans pre- 
pared for a 60x100 ft baking plant at 
Daytona, Fla. Equipment and ovens will 
be installed to bake 18,000 loaves daily. 

Th Ashton Baking Co., Bakersfield, 
Cal., has purchased a divider, rounder, 
molder, and proofing box. The owner, J. 
A. Carmichael, plans to shortly install 
still more equipment. 

Charles Meyer, of the American Bak- 
ery Co., is building a handsome two-story 
bakery in Little Rock, Ark. The build- 
ing will cost about $20,000. All new ma- 
chinery will be installed. 

The Peerless Bread Machine Co., of 
Sidney, Ohio, which recently increased the 
capacity of its plant, not only manufac- 
tures the Peerless loaf molder, but also 
the Peerless dough mixer, size 1 to 5 
bbls, the Peerless double-arm cake cream- 
er, the Peerless icing beater and the 
Peerless rotary proofer. With the new 
building, the output will be almost 
doubled. 

The Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, is 
sending out to bakers an interesting book- 
let on “Badex.” This wa8 compiled by 
C. F. Yaeger, manager of the company’s 
bakers’ products department, in collab- 
oration with Miss Mary J. Minton, chem- 
ist for the Schulze Baking Co., and J. 
Bachman, chemist for the Fleischmann 
Co. It contains valuable information on 
good bread and how to make it, and bak- 
ers are requested to write for this pam- 
phlet if they desire assistance in the use 
of Badex. 





West Virginia Bakers Organize 

During the convention of the Potomac 
States Association of the Baking Indus- 
try at Wheeling, June 2-4, the bakers 
of West Virginia organized a state as- 
sociation with W. R. Caskey, of Martins- 
burg, president; J. W. Tonge, Parkers- 
burg, vice-president; J. W. Lloyd, Mar- 
tinsburg, secretary; T. I. Bayha, Wheel- 
ing, treasurer. Executive committee: C. 
W. Hume, A. W. Kunkel, A. F. Ulrich, 
Emil Fauth, Albert Spelsberg, C. A. 
Jones, Daniel Storck, FP. G. Strochmann, 
Frank Wilson and A. Robertson. 





Textiles and cotton goods constitute 
the largest item of importation into Co- 
lombia, the proportion being about 60 per 
cent of the total value of foreign goods 
imported into the country. 
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ILLINOIS’ NEW WHEAT DISEASES 





Two Wheat Diseases, New to the United States, Discovered in Illinois 
Grain Fields—Both Common in Australia 


By Rosert H. Moutton 


America’s brilliant wheat crop pros- 
pects for this year have suffered a cer- 
tain amount of loss from two diseases of 
wheat, hitherto unknown in this country, 
but recently discovered in sections of 


Illinois. The first is a disease apparently . 


identical with the so-called “take-all” 
which in former years has done untold 
damage to the wheatfields of Australia, 
and has been reported as a pest of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, rice, and certain wild 
grasses in Europe. The second disease 
is a flag smut which also is a serious 
wheat disease in Australia, and is known 
in India and Japan. 

The first made its appearance in Madi- 
son County, Illinois, when the county 
agent reported to the Department of 
Agriculture that wheat was being seri- 
ously injured there by some unknown 
disease. The check in the growth showed 
variation. In some instances entire fields 
were affected and were later plowed up. 
In other cases spots appeared throughout 
the fields. 

This led to an investigation by A. G. 
Johnson, pathologist in cereal diseases of 
the Department of Agriculture, who de- 
clared that the presence of “take-all” 
fungus on numerous specimens collected 
made it practically certain that the dis- 
ease was identical with the Australian 
“take-all” in its early stages. On a sec- 
ond visit to Madison County, Mr. John- 
son found that the flag smut of wheat 
existed in the same fields that had been 
injured by “take-all.” 

Finding these two Australian diseases 
in the same fields strongly indicated that 
they must have been introduced on wheat 
shipped into this country from Australia, 
as both diseases are carried on seed 
grain. A thorough investigation was im- 
mediately started to determine the source 
of all seed wheat used on the infested 
farms, and a nation-wide survey is now 
in progress to find if either or both of 
these two diseases have been introduced 
anywhere else in the United States. The 
area in which the diseases have been 
traced up to the present time amounts 
to some 300,000 acres, although all of 
this wheat is by no means damaged. It 
merely indicates the seeded area of the 
district in which the diseases have ‘made 
their appearance. 

The serious effects of these diseases un- 
der Australian conditions are now well 
known, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they will find conditions in this 
country favorable to their spread. All 
growers of wheat and other small grains 
should, therefore, be interested in helping 
their state experiment stations and the 
Department of Agriculture to find the 
diseases if they have been introduced, and 
to keep them from spreading. Unfor- 
tunately, no practical remedy for plants 
once attacked by the “take-all” is known, 
ruthless destruction of infested fields ap- 
pearing to be the only solution, with 
os properly reimbursed for their 
Oss. 

There should be little difficulty in rec- 
ognizing flag smut, as it differs radically 
from the other grain smuts. Unlike the 
others, it attacks upper leaves, particu- 
larly the top one, which is commonly 
called the flag leaf. The name of the 
disease comes from this characteristic. 
The flag leaf always shows long, smut 
spore stripes, and frequently is contorted 
or twisted into a spiral. Occasionally 

flag smut attacks the stems as well as the 
upper leaves. In this respect it resem- 
bles the smut of rye, but differs from it 
in that all of the culms instead of one 
out of several are attacked. Affected 
plants do hot produce heads. 

_The layman may have some difficulty in 
distinguishing the “take-all” disease from 
any other condition that causes the plants 
to turn yellow in patches over the field. 
“Take-all” appears in round or irregular 
patches, within which all of the plants 
are destroyed. That habit gives rise to 
the name of “take-all.” In the infested 
patches the plants are but weakly rooted 
to the ground, and the roots and foot of 
the stem become rotten. From this comes 


another name, foot-rot, by which the dis- 
ease is sometimes known. Affected plants 
pred survive the early or seedling attack 
and produce heads, but they never fill 
out, and are dead white in color. This 
gives rise to still a third name of the 
disease, white-head. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been for some time apprehensive that 
these two diseases would be introduced 
into the United States. Several weeks 
ago a hearing was held with a view to 
prohibiting the importation of seed wheat 
from Australia, Japan, India, and prac- 
tically the whole of Europe. Quarantine 
regulations were being. prepared some 
time before the discovery of the diseases 
in Illinois. 





VALUE OF THE BY-PRODUCTS 


J. E. Halligan Urges the Necessity of Lighter 
Feeds as a Balance When High 
Nutritive Stuffs Are Used 


One of the most interesting papers 
read at the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association convention in St. Louis, 
June 5-6, was that prepared by J. E. 
Halligan, who is in charge of the re- 
search and experimental work for the 
International Sugar Feed Co., of Min- 
neapolis, and of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Halligan makes his headquarters in Mem- 
phis, but frequently visits the Minneap- 
olis plant. He came on to Minneapolis 
following the St. Louis meeting. 

The topic for his talk at St. Louis was 
“The Economic Advantages of Utilizing 
By-Products.” In discussing this paper, 
Mr. Halligan says: “The feed manufac- 
turing industry in the past, and even 
now, has been more of a mixing rather 
than a manufacturing proposition, but I 
think the time is coming, and soon, when 


Samples of Wheat from One Illinois Field: 





things will change and we will have as 
extensive a manufacturing proposition 
in mixed feeds as we now 5 BR in flour, 
sugar and cottonseed oil mills. It is 
possible that by-products now under a 
ban will be treated in such a way that 
they can be fed at a profit to live stock 
and poultry, 

“The legislation in the past on feed- 
ingstuffs has been somewhat drastic in 
some states. This has been caused by the 
feed manufacturers themselves, as much 
as by the lawmakers and feed control 
officials, because they have not always co- 
operated for the general welfare of the 
by-product cause, and selfishness has 
sometimes allowed drastic legislation to 
go through. The feed manufacturers 
would get better results in legislation by 
an intelligent presentation of their griev- 
ances. Legislation is contagious. For 
instance, a law might be passed in Ala- 
bama and later copied in Minnesota, The 
Northwest knows all about the use of 
screenings, and if a law was passed in 
Minnesota detrimental to screenings, it 
would be only natural if Alabama copied 
it, or if Alabama, knowing all about cot- 
tonseed hulls, velvet bean or peanut hulls, 
should legislate against them, it would 
not be surprising of the Minnesota legis- 
lature did the same, although neither one 
knows anything about the by-product fa- 
miliar to the other. 

“Any by-product or product that is 
permissible to feed alone should be per- 
missible and not condemned when mixed 
with other materials. Any by-product 
which is not poisonous, deleterious, in- 
jurious or damaged in any way should 
be allowed in mixed feeds. Rice hulls 
should always be condemned because of 
their injurious qualities. Grains have 
been fed a great deal in the past, espe- 
cially in horse and mule feeds, and still 
are today, but better and cheaper feeds 
can be made without the use of grains. 


FEEDING VALUE 


“Feeding value is not only the econom- 
ical and digestive value of the feed, but 
it is also the physiological value. To il- 
lustrate this, you could feed a man a 
pill in the morning, a pill at noon, a pill 
in the evening, and a pill at night con- 
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taining enough nutrition to satisfy his 
requirements, and yet he would complain 
of being hungry, and truly so because 
his stomach was ey: But supplement 
these pills with roughage, such as food 
and vegetables, and physiological re- 
quirements would be satisfied and his di- 
gestive system would probably assume its 
normal functions. It is the same in feed- 
ing animals. You can feed them con- 
centrates like cottonseed meal, oil meal, 
tankage, etc., but they. must be pp 
mented by lighter feeding materials to 
balance the feed and satisfy the ani- 
mal’s requirements. These lighter and 
lower grade feeds would be products like 
screenings, oat hulls, oat clips and similar 
waste products. Just because a feed 
contains the so-called low-grade by-prod- 
ucts should not mitigate against its 
sale, providing it is properly balanced 
for the requirements of the animal for 
which it is made. 

“In the past, unscrupulous manufac- 
turers have put out feeds of low feed- 
ing value, using some of the low-grade 
by-products, and this has been done, 
probably through ignorance or desire for 
greater profits, with unfortunate results 
to all manufacturers. It should be re- 
membered, however, that no feed of low 
feeding value lives long, so that drastic 
legislation is not entirely necessary to 
control the value of manufactured feeds. 

“In the South, cottonseed hulls, which 
by analysis do not show a high feeding 
value, have found a useful place in the 
feeding of certain kinds of animals. The 
same holds true in the North where 
screenings are plentiful. Screenings run 
much higher in nutritive value than cot- 
tonseed hulls, yet many regard them as 
an adulteration when used in manufac- 
turing mixed feeds. 

“If these by-products and similar prod- 
ucts are not permitted in mixed feeds, 
farmers would sustain big losses in rais- 
ing their crops. I believe it has been 
stated that, in Minnesota alone, if screen- 
ings were not marketable, the farmers 
would sustain losses of approximately 
$500,000 a year. 

“The people of the North regard cot- 
tonseed hulls as an adulteration, while 
in the South they regard screenings as 
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an adulteration. If feeders and others 
were better posted as to’ how to use 
these products properly, they would not 
be so strict in legislation. 

“Flour mills, cereal mills, packing 
houses, cottonseed oil mills, sugar mills, 
etc., make much of their profit from the 
by-products, and if they were eliminated 
from use in mixed feeds the price of 
human foods would advance to an almost 
prohibitive point. The cheaper commer- 
cial feeds are, the more live stock and 
poultry will be fed. The cheaper the meat 
for human use is, the bigger the con- 
sumption. For illustration, during the 
last two years, not as much poultry has 
been fed in the United States as before 
the war, simply because the price of 
poultry feed has been high. Many poul- 
try feeds are made up of grains. The 
packers have found out that when the 
price of meat is cheap more of it is 
consumed, and more live stock is raised. 

“Experiment stations have discovered 
that, in feeding hogs, a ration based on 
tankage and corn exclusively has given 
fine results, but if tankage and corn only 
were used there would not be enough to 
go around. The same holds true with 
dried buttermilk. Buttermilk is an ex- 
cellent feed for poultry, but unfortunate- 
ly there is not enough dried buttermilk 
manufactured to supply poultry de- 
mands, Examples like this show the ne- 
cessity and importance of feed manufac- 
turers substituting products that compare 
as nearly as possible with products like 
tankage, dried buttermilk, etc. 

“It should be understood that manu- 
facturers have much money invested in 
their properties, and also their reputa- 
tions, time and energy, and it is their 
desire and aim to place upon the market 
feeds of value that will live. It is not a 
paying proposition for a manufacturer 
to market a feed that does not give re- 
peat orders, because there is not enough 
money made from first sales on a new 
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feed. I am entirely altruistic in this 
matter because I am not interested in 
any by-product, but my remarks are 
based on the results of observation and 
experience along feeding lines, and I be- 
lieve that in future many people will 
awaken to the fact of their narrow-mind- 
edness along feeding lines. It should be 
the aim of all to allow as much freedom 
as possible. 

“The feed control officials aim to pro- 
tect the honest manufacturer and the 
feeder, and by co-operation between the 
American feed manufacturers and the 
feed control officials, much good can re- 
sult. However, feed manufacturers 
should bury their little petty grievances 
and work together in all movements and 
for legislation pertaining to feeding- 
stuffs. 

“It should be remembered that when 
the use of the so-called low-grade by- 
products is eliminated, the use of high- 
grade concentrated products and_ by- 
products is also restricted, because the 
low-grade by-products are the means of 
lightening and _ distributing the  so- 
called higher grade products and by- 
products. For instance, the constant 
and exclusive feeding of only high-grade 
ingredients would shortly result in toxic 
poisoning, and the cheaper lighter feeds 
must be used to properly balance the 
ration and keep the animal in condition.” 





CENTRAL STATES 


Co.umsus, Onto, June 21.—Bakers re- 
port business as very good. There has 
been no change in the price of bread in 
Columbus, and as long as flour sells at 
around $12 bbl there will be no reduc- 
tion. Most bakers have sufficient flour 
purchased to meet their requirements 
through July, after which time they ex- 
pect to buy new-crop Kansas flour. No 
new-crop Kansas has as yet been offered 
in this market, with possibly one or two 








COST OF BREAD IN CANADA 


An Analysis of Official Figures Discloses 
Wide Variation—Figures Based 
on Pound Weights 

Toronto, Ont., June 21.—An interest- 
ing feature of the monthly cost-of-liv- 
ing reports of the Canadian government 
is a table showing the prices for bread 
in various cities from the Atlantic to 
Pacific coasts. These tables prove that 
cost of flour is. not necessarily the con- 
trolling factor in the cost of bread, al- 
though it is, undoubtedly, the largest 
item. For instance, one of the latest of 
these reports discloses among other 
things the informatiof that the city of 
Calgary, Alta., is the point where flour 
is cheapest, yet the same place is the 
second from the top in cost of the fin- 
ished loaf. An analysis of the items, 
other than flour, which enter into the 
price of bread at Calgary shows that 
costs of ingredients and delivery are re- 
sponsible for the comparative dearness 
of the loaf. A further examination of 
the figures shows costs of baking and 


management in ‘Calgary are among the 
lowest in Canada. 

Another interesting feature of these 
tables isthe arbitrary variation of flour 
prices in different Canadian cities. In 
this respect, Montreal, which is the great- 
est milling center in the country, shows 
almost the highest price for flour, being 
exceeded only by Hamilton, Ont., Pem- 
broke, Ont., and Halifax, N. S. On the 
Pacific Coast where bread is almost at 
its dearest price, flour is near its cheapest 
point. 

Another peculiar feature of the tables 
referred to is the fact that in neighbor- 
ing cities where millers’ prices for flour 
are relatively the same the cost of flour 
as reported by bakers shows great varia- 
tion. For instance, Montreal shows cost 
of flour at $11.04 per bbl, while Quebec, 
which is further away from sources of 
supply, shows a cost of $10.78 per bbl, 
while, as between Torontd and Hamilton, 
the cost in the former city is $10.86 per 
bbl and in the latter $11.38. Some west- 
ern centers show similar variations. It 
is difficult to believe that these figures 
are accurately compiled. 

The table referred to follows: 


COST OF ONE POUND BREAD DELIVERED TO CONSUMER FOR MARCH, 1919 
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exceptions, where Kansas was offered at 
$11.35 jutes, for July This 
quotation, however, was withdrawn with- 
in 24 hours, and there have been no offer- 
ings since. 

A few Kansas mills are quoting old 
flour at $11.50@11.60, cotton 14’s. Spring 
wheat mills quote all the way from $11.60 
to $12.95, cotton ¥,’s, with nearly all lim- 
iting sales to 30 days’ shipment. Soft 
winter flour is practically cleaned up. 
Occasionally a car is offered, but winter 
flour buyers seem to be well supplied. 


NOTES 


“Bill” Foutch, Sr., from Athens, with 
Bill, Jr., from Akron, are taking a vaca- 
tion in the East. 


The executive committee of the Ohio 
Association met at the Chittenden Hotel, 
Columbus, June 11, to complete arrange- 
ments for the meeting at Cedar Point, 
July 16-18, 

Allen Adams, formerly of New Bos- 
ton, Ohio, where he operated a bakery 
for a number of years, later going to 
Colorado, has returned to New Boston 
and purchased his old plant. 


Charles Foit, Ironton, Ohio, has pur- 
chased-a bakery in Russell, Ky., across 
the river from Ironton. Mr. Foit owns 
the Iron City Baking Co., and is presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bakers’ Association. 


Columbus bakers are preparing for a 
big increase in business, due to the com- 
ing Methodist centenary, which is ex- 
pected to bring 250,000 people to Co- 
lumbus. The centenary starts June 20, 
and will last three weeks. 


George Storck, prominent Marietta, 
Ohio, baker, and a regular convention at- 
tendant, says he will be unable to attend 
the Tri-State meeting at Cedar Point, 
due to a long siege of illness. His many 
friends will be sorry to learn of Mr. 
Storck’s illness. 


Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in the coming Tri-State conven- 
tion at Cedar Point, and a large attend- 
ance is expected. Ohio will be well rep- 
resented, as a great number of bakers 
have expressed their intention of attend- 
ing. The Breakers’ Hotel reports an un- 
usual number of reservations, and any 
baker contemplating going to 
Point had better make reservation imme- 
diately, by writing the Cedar Point -Re- 
sort Co., Sandusky, Ohio, or he may have 
trouble in securing satisfactory accommo- 
dations. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading’ are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er, also grinder, in a 1,000-bb!] mill; steady 
work. Address, with references, Cataract 
City Milling Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 

WANTED—CHEMIST, CAPABLE OF AN- 
alyzing feeds, baking and analyzing flour; 
steady employment. Great Western Mill- 
ing Co., $948 MeGarry St, Los Angeles, Cal. 

WANTED—FIRST-CBASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for Montana, Washington and Ore- 
gon; must be able to sell the flour; refer- 
ences required, Address “X,"’ 2328, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


A LARGE MINNESOTA COMPANY WANTS 
two good travelling flour salesmen on sal- 
ary or salary and commission, to repre- 
sent it exclusively in eastern states. Ad- 
dress 2278, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





Cedar , 





June 25, 1919 


A LARGE MILL IN THE SOUTHWEST 
needs the services of a good competent 
engineer, capable of handling a 500 h-p 
Corliss P d densing gine; per- 
manent position. Address 555, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


Large Kansas City mill has excep- 
tional opening for high-class experi- 
enced salesman .to cover southern 
Iowa; give full record with refer- 
ences in first letter in order to se- 
cure consideration. Address 5653, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED—2,000-BBL SOUTH- 
western mill wants to engage best avail- 
able man to cover northern Texas; give 
full particulars in applying; good salary 
to right man; correspondence confidential. 
Address 554, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLWRIGHTS 


with good experience wanted to 
install 


MIDGET (MARVEL) MILLS 


Knowledge of operation prefer- 
able. Apply, stating wages and 
giving references, to 


ANGLO AMERICAN MILL CO, (Inc.) 
Owensboro, Ky. 


WANTED-—SALES-MANAGER FOR  150- 
bbl Oklahoma mill; none but competent 
person need apply; to the right party will 
make suitable arrangement of salary and 
commission; in replying give references. 
Address 552, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


A salesman of good chargcter 
and proven ability, possessing 
energy and ambition, is needed 
by large growing Central States 
mill to develop trade in one of 
the best and most promising ter- 
ritories in the United States— 
western New York and western 
Pennsylvania; products include 
strictly quality hard wheat flour 
and corn products; state age, 
experience, references in first 
letter; all correspondence confi- 
dential. Address L, care North- 
western Miller, 339 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, 








ONE NIGHT ENGINEER AND ONE DAY 
fireman in 250-bbi mill with an electric 
light plant in connection; steady work; 
must be well recommended. Address 
Lidgerwood Co-operative Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for eastern Iowa by large mill 
with established business in this market; 
to a man with a clear record and able to 
produce business, will offer an attractive 
proposition; give age, experience, volume 
sales last four years, and references in 
reply to this advertisement. Address 2277, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED—AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MEN TRAVELLING OHIO, WEST VIR- 
ginia, Virginia or eastern Kentucky open 
for large line of manufactured feeds as 
side-line on commission; opportunity to 
pick up some nice money on side; commis- 
sions allowed on repeating orders coming 
direct to house from your customers. Ad- 


dress “American,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building. 
Chicago. . 





BY LARGE, WELL-KNOWN BROKERAGE 
concern, an active, high-class salesman for 
Chicago, one experienced in selling flour 
and feed in volume to wholesale trade; 
must be clean-cut type, thoroughly reli- 
able, with broad knowledge of general and 
local conditions; man between 25 and 40 
preferred; A-1 references and bonding re- 
quired; exceptional opportunities for 
growth and advancement; applications not 
fully stating experience, age and salary 
expected, not considered. Address “A-1 
Salesman,” care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Il. 











